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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Armaments  or  Arma^^eddon  ? 

The  remarkable  change  for  the  better  in  the  international 
situation  throws  a  full  light  upon  the  political  psychology  of  our 
time.  Again  we  see  that  the  immeasurable  risks  involved  in 
modern  hostilities  are  a  deterrent  of  unprecedented  efficiency. 
The  equilibrium  of  great  armaments  gives  stability  to  peace 
and  prevents  a  plunge  into  the  dread  unknown  of  conflict. 
Any  country  which  weakened  its  relative  force  would  diminish 
the  whole  world’s  security.  This  is  a  stark  paradox,  but  it  is  at 
least  preferable  to  the  opposite  and  fatal  inconsequence  of 
endangering  the  peace  of  nations  by  an  illusory  pacificism  of 
Budgets.  Who  believes,  for  instance,  that  Europe  would  be 
spared  the  catastrophe  it  has  again  escaped  if  our  present  naval 
supremacy  became  in  the  immediate  future  less  decisive?  Or 
who  imagines  that  a  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  Balkan  Crisis 
would  have  been  more  easily  arrived  at  had  the  two  military 
empires  of  Central  Europe,  Germany  and  Austria,  standing  back 
to  back,  presented  a  less  formidable  spectacle?  Trying  to 
promote  peace  by  pacificism  is  indeed  like  discouraging  crime  by 
abolishing  the  constable.  We  have  had,  in  the  meantime,  an 
instructive  object  lesson.  For  three  months,  during  the  recent 
negotiations,  the  Pow-ers  kept  an  uncompromising  countenance 
and  tested  each  other’s  purposes  for  the  sake  of  seeing  how'  far 
they  could  go  without  fighting.  When  the  unmistakable  choice 
between  peace  and  war  was  urgently  presented,  Europe  hardly 
hesitated  a  moment  and  shrank  once  more  from  the  last  arbitra¬ 
ment.  We  have  no  longer  the  situation  of  1870  or  1878  in 
Europe;  of  1904  in  the  Far  East.  No  nation  is  deliberately 
working  for  war  because  none  is  filled  with  the  presumption  of 
complete  victory.  Thus,  with  the  ultimate  co-operation  of  all 
the  Powers,  a  direct  settlement  betw'een  Vienna  and  Constanti- 
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nople  has  been  effected,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
similar  arrangement  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Although 
we  are  within  a  couple  of  months  from  the  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  Balkans,  Europe  breathes  again,  and  only  the  Serbs 
are  in  despair.  The  Eastern  question  remains  big  with  peril,  as 
we  shall  see,  but  the  danger  of  a  general  war  is  definitely  post¬ 
poned.  Every  Continental  Bower  without  exception  is  preparing 
itself  to  face  increased  sacrifices  for  military  or  naval  purposes  or 
both.  Armaments  are  better  than  Armageddon,  and  national 
defeat  in  our  case  w’ould  be  more  expensive  than  the  accumulated 
cost  of  a  generation  of  Service  Budgets.  Whether  our  coming 
naval  estimates  will  draw  the  moral  without  flinching  remains  to 
be  seen. 

M.  Isvolsky’s  Apologia. 

Conciliation  was  in  this  case  a  tortuous  and  not  unamusing 
process.  It  deserves  studying  with  some  care.  The  more 
favourable  turn  of  events  may  be  said  to  date  from  M.  Isvolsky’s 
statement  before  the  Duma  on  Christmas  Day.  That  speech  was 
in  some  respects  one  of  masterly  dexterity.  Unfriendly  critics 
complained  that  it  played  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  game  by  proclaiming 
a  policy  of  peace  at  any  price.  The  Russian  Minister  pointed 
out  that  his  hands  were  tied  by  the  acts  of  his  predecessors. 
So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  real  basis  of  the  Hapsburg 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  not  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  but  the  Convention  of  Reichstadt.  This  was  the  verdict 
of  Bismarck  himself.^  In  view  of  the  Balkan  situation  in  the 
summer  of  1876,  an  interview  between  the  Emperor  Alexander  II. 
and  Francis  Joseph  took  place  at  Reichstadt  on  July  8th.  The 
negotiations  there  opened  were  concluded  by  the  actual  signature 
of  the  Convention  at  Budapest  on  January  15th,  1877.  By  this 
separate  compact,  Russia  sought  to  purchase  Austro-Hungarian 
neutrality  in  view  of  the  coming  war  with  Turkey.  To  this  end, 
the  Tsar  surrendered  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  unconditionally  to 
Vienna  in  the  mistaken  calculation  that  a  liberated  Bulgaria 
would  practically  be  annexed  to  the  Tsardom.  Vienna  made  an 
admirable  bargain,  but  paid  the  stipulated  price  by  preserving 
neutrality.  The  whole  arrangement  was  extremely  secret  and 
cynical.  It  probably  furnished  the  precedent  for  the  Iron 
Chancellor’s  notorious  Double  Insurance  Treaty  with  St. 
Petersburg.  Not  without  reason  has  M.  Hanotaux  called  the 
strange  history  of  the  Convention  of  Reichstadt  a  diplomatic 
object  lesson  of  priceless  value.-  !M.  Isvolsky’s  confession  upon 

(1)  Gedanken  und  Eriuntrunge-n,  Vol.  II.,  p.  215 

(2)  Histoire  de  la  France  Contemporainc,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  111. 
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this  point  on  Christmas  Day  saved  his  position,  but  unquestion¬ 
ably  blew  the  Pan-Slav  case  out  of  the  water.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  turn  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.  France  and  England  had  made  no  secret  compacts, 
and  their  right  of  protest  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  remained 
intact  in  the  abstract.  But  in  practice  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  be  more  pro-Slav  than  Russia  herself.  The  Serbs  were 
indeed  referred  by  M.  Isvolsky  to  the  pious  but  remote  ideal  of  a 
Balkan  Federation,  but  there  was  a  sudden  and  bitter  end  of  the 
dream  that  Austria  might  be  forced  to  concede  the  strip  of 
territory  which  would  enable  Servia  and  Montenegro  to  join  their 
frontiers.  If  Baron  Aehrenthal  remains  in  office  his  dealings 
with  the  independent  but  forlorn  fragments  of  the  Serb  race  will 
be  the  real  touchstone  of  his  capacity  for  statesmanship.  That 
he  will  seek  to  prepare  the  w'ay  for  their  final  absorption  by 
force  or  persuasion  into  the  Hapshurg  dominions  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt.  Commercial  treaties  would  gradually  lead  to 
political  union  by  the  usual  Zollverein  method.  This  consumma¬ 
tion  would  not  be  in  the  general  interest  of  Europe,  and  there  is 
still  time  to  avert  it.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  Serbs  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  have  to  economise  rhetoric  and  learn  efficiency , 
remembering  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  famous  lines  ; 

Strength  is  not  won  by  miracle  or  rape  : 

It  is  the  offspring  of  the  modest  years. 

The  Serb  question  is  shelved,  not  solved,  and  if  Europe  shows 
itself  impotent  to  relieve  the  pressure  which  is  methodically 
stifling  the  victims,  the  Powers  may  one  day  repent.  The 
decisive  word  in  this  problem  ought  to  be  spoken,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  Constantinople. 

Baron  Aehrenthars  Strategical  Retreat. 

The  Dual  jNIonarchy  in  the  meantime  remained  face  to  face 
with  a  more  formidable  antagonist.  Upon  the  claim  to  substan¬ 
tial  damages  the  Turks  were  unyielding.  Through  his  journalists 
and  his  Ambassador,  Baron  Aehrenthal  reiterated  with  unvary¬ 
ing  obstinacy  that  while  wnlling  to  make  various  diplomatic  con¬ 
cessions,  nothing  wmuld  induce  him  to  pay  one  farthing  of  cash 
compensation.  The  Porte  insisted  w’ith  inflexible  tenacity.  The 
Ballplatz  to  inexperienced  observers  seemed  hopelessly  obdurate. 
The  continued  tension  wmrked  upon  the  nerves  of  Western 
Europe,  but  not  upon  those  of  the  Young  Turks.  The  boycott 
of  -\ustro-Hungarian  trade  was  ruthlessly  maintained  in  Turkish 
ports.  It  was  this  commercial  attack,  more  effective  in  some 
ways  than  a  resort  to  arms,  w’hich  at  last  brought  Baron  Aehrcn- 
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thal  to  reason.  He  covered  his  retreat,  however,  by  a  furious  ^ 

cannonade.  The  principal  journals  in  Vienna  and  Budapest 
burst  into  an  extraordinary  campaign  of  vituperation  against 
British  policy.  With  singular  unscrupulousness,  England  was 
represented  as  the  secret  instigator  of  the  boycott  and  the  malign 
disturber  of  peace.  These  suspicions  not  only  reverberated  in 
Berlin,  but,  strange  to  say,  were  re-echoed  to  some  extent  in  the 
Temps,  which  hinted  in  repeated  articles  that  we  in  this  country 
were  imperilling  peace  for  our  own  purposes.  The  Temps,  under 
the  accomplished  control  of  its  new  editor,  M.  Andre  Tardieu,i3 
more  brilliant  and  more  erratic  than  before.  Its  recent  benevo¬ 
lence  towards  the  Ballidatz  and  even  towards  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
might  be  regarded  as  a  not  altogether  unnatural  or  unjustified 
protest  against  the  exaggerated  and  indiscriminating  vehemence 
of  much  of  the  comment  in  this  country  upon  the  action  of 
Austria  and  Bulgaria.  But  in  throwing  doubt  upon  the  good 
faith  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Temps  neither  upheld  the  interests 
of  the  entente  cordiale  nor  the  general  cause  of  Europe  nor  its 
own  best  traditions.^  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  so 
far  from  being  the  antagonist  of  a  direct  settlement  between 
Constantinople  and  Vienna  that  he  lent  his  best  offices  to  bring  it 
about.  His  straightforwardness  has  filled  the  Young  Turks  with 
enthusiasm,  just  as  his  steadiness  has  filled  Baron  Aehrenthal 
wdth  WTath.  A  sort  of  rock-crystal  massiveness  and  clearness 
belongs  to  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  methods,  and  he  emerges 
from  this  crisis  with  a  greatly  enhanced  reputation.  Iviamil 
Pasha  was  supported  without  reserve  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  Turkish  success  in  the  negotiations,  though 
mainly  due  to  the  virile  fibre  shown  by  the  Turks  themselves,  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  triumph  for  our  owm  diplomacy.  At  the 
moment  of  writing,  there  is  still  a  hitch  upon  an  issue  as  puerile 
as  the  domestic  struggle  for  the  last  word.  The  Turks  say  that 
they  will  stop  the  boycott  w'hen  they  receive  cash ;  the  Austrians 
that  they  will  pay  cash  when  the  boycott  ceases.  Friction  on 
this  point  is  hardly  likely  to  be  fatal,  since  obstacles  so  much 
more  formidable  have  been  successfully  surmounted.  It  ought 
to  be  added  in  this  place  that  the  diplomatic  cross-currents  were 
even  more  complex  than  we  have  already  indicated.  Prince 
Billow’s  position,  for  instance,  has  been  of  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  his  relations  with  Baron  Aehrenthal  are  not  altogether 
enthusiastic.  He  has  endeavoured  to  act  as  the  judicious  bottle- 

(1)  Following  M.  Pichon’s  emphatic  vindication  in  the  Chamber  of  the  pacific 
character  of  British  policy,  the  Temps  has  since  made  amends ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  calm  and  fair  speech  at  Coldstream  on  January  22nd  is  hailed  as  “a 
speech  of  peace  ”  even  at  Vienna. 
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holder  to  both  sides,  and  has  shared  his  support  between  Austria 
and  the  Turks.  This  was  in  itself  a  very  proper  policy,  and  let 
us  frankly  acknowledge  that,  though  it  was  quite  destitute  of 
any  special  intention  to  be  friendly  to  ourselves,  it  has  been  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  situation. 

The  Austro -Turkish  Protocol. 

The  completeness  of  the  Ottoman  success  is  shown  by  the 
contents  of  the  protocol  as  revealed  during  the  last  few  days.  The 
document  begins  indeed  by  a  renouncement  in  the  Sultan’s  name 
of  his  sovereign  rights  over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  This  is  no 
more  than  to  restate  the  accomplished  fact.  In  return  for  this 
formal  surrender  of  what  she  had  ceased  for  more  than  thirty 
years  to  possess,  Turkey  receives  a  long  series  of  substantial 
advantages.  She  recovers  complete  control  of  the  sanjak  of  Novi 
Bazar,  that  wonderful  little  w’edge  of  territory  which  is  the 
strategical  key  of  the  Balkans  dividing  Servia  from  Montenegro 
and  Macedonia  from  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Several  articles 
secure  the  interests  of  the  Mussulman  Bosniaks.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  post-offices  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  are  to  be 
abolished.  By  a  very  important  clause  the  Turkish  Customs 
Duties  may  be  raised  on  March  1st  from  11  to  15  per  cent,  (a 
measure  to  which  we  cannot  refuse  our  consent,  Germany  having 
already  given  her  adhesion).  Further,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  undertakes  to  pay  within  fourteen  days  from  the 
ratification  of  the  protocol  the  sum  of  ^62,500,000  in  gold.  Vienna 
prefers  to  regard  this  not  as  compensation  but  as  payment  for 
these  properties  in  the  annexed  provinces  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Ottoman  State.  There  are  strong  rumours  of  a 
secret  article  renouncing  the  Austrian  protectorate  over  the 
Albanian  Catholics ;  but  the  existence  of  that  arrangement  is,  of 
course,  denied  in  Vienna.  Finally,  by  a  very  significant  conclu¬ 
sion,  Austria-Hungary  undertakes  to  support  Turkey  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  conference.  Now  this  is  a  very  valuable  inventory,  and 
means  sweeping  victory  for  the  Turks.  Before  examining  it  in 
that  light,  however,  let  us  dismiss  the  Hapsburg  aspect  of  the 
question. 

Future  of  Hapsburg:  Policy. 

Every  sane  Englishman  desires  that  our  traditional  friendship 
with  the  Dual  Monarchy  should  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible. 
Baron  Aehrenthal  had  to  be  opposed  for  several  reasons.  He  had 
tom  up  without  consulting  us  a  treaty  to  which  our  signature  was 
affixed.  He  had  struck  at  the  prestige  of  the  Young  Turk  move¬ 
ment  a  sudden  blow  of  deadly  tendency,  and  he  acted  towards 
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this  country  in  an  unfriendly  spirit.  Above  all,  he  set  an  evil 
precedent  at  a  most  dangerous  moment.  He  started  a  process 
which,  if  not  checked  at  once,  would  have  convulsed  the  Balkans 
and  threatened  Europe  with  the  last  catastrophe.  Nor  can  general 
confidence  be  felt  in  Baron  Aehrenthal  until  he  does  something 
to  earn  it  and  abandons  a  policy  of  aggressive  surprises.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  intend  to  let  ourselves  forget  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  strong  Austria-Hungary  must  always  be  one  of  the 
chief  desires  of  British  policy.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Baron 
Aehrenthal’ s  objects.  Though  he  requires  close  watching  and 
may  possibly  prove  to  be  the  obstinate  author  of  very  perilous 
plans,  it  would  be  an  utter  mistake  to  regard  him  henceforth 
with  systematic  prejudice  or  hostility.  We  may  take  it  for  certain 
that  he  is  not  altogether  trusted  at  Berlin.  It  is  very  improbable 
that  he  has  been  fathomed  by  M.  Isvolsky,  and  altogether  the 
close  of  the  acute  stage  of  the  crisis  leaves  him  a  commanding 
and  enigmatical  figure  upon  the  stage  of  Europe.  Austria- 
Hungary  is  full  of  troubles  with  which  we  cannot  now  deal  at 
length.  Racial  bitterness  is  rife  in  both  halves  of  the  Monarchy, 
and  there  is  renewed  tension  between  them.  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  are  claimed  by  both,  and  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
annexed  provinces  will  be  a  thorny  task.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  immense  strength  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army— Colonel 
Gaedke  has  just  been  maintaining  that  it  is  in  some  ways  better 
trained  than  the  German — is  to  be  resolutely  increased.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  full  revival  of  the  traditional  military 
strength  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions  may  be  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  Does  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand 
'Over  dream  of  adding  the  Balkan  League  of  the  future  to  a 
reorganised  Austria-Hungary,  and  thus  reigning  over  a  federal 
empire  more  magnificent  in  many  ways  than  his  predecessors 
ever  ruled?  Who  knows? 

Party  Grouping  in  Constantinople. 

Let  us  now  transfer  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  Turkey.  At  Constantinople  there  is  a  curious 
conflict  between  satisfaction  with  the  present  and  apprehension 
for  the  future.  Up  to  now  all  pessimistic  predictions  have  been 
falsified,  and  the  stars  in  their  courses  have  worked  for  the  Young 
Turks.  As  the  result  of  manoeuvres  which  seemed  meant  to  ruin 
them  they  have  secured  a  diplomatic  triumph  such  as  Abdul  Hamid 
never  achieved  in  the  best  days  of  his  statecraft.  They  have  got 
their  indemnity  from  Austria.  They  will  get  another  from  Bul¬ 
garia.  They  have  recovered  the  sanjak.  Above  all,  while  the 
last  Turkish  attempt  to  raise  the  Customs  rates  from  8  to  11 
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cent,  only  succeeded  upon  stringent  conditions  after  a  struggle 
of  years,  another  increase  from  11  to  15  per  cent,  is  likely  to  be 
i  unconditionally  granted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Powers. 
The  German  Ambassador  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose  the 
latter  measure — which  will  chiefly  affect  British  trade.  Yet 
t  without  the  strong  support  of  this  country  these  advantages  could 
not  have  been  won.  Two  episodes  have  been  notable  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Ottoman  Parliament  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  Sultan  entertained  the  deputies  at  Y^ildiz  and  conquered  all 
hearts  by  the  impassioned  declaration  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  by  the  fascination  of  manner  which  is  felt  by 
everyone  who  comes  into  contact  with  him.  The  second  episode 
was  the  great  speech  of  Kiamil  Pasha  in  the  Chamber  on  Wed- 
*  nesday  afternoon,  January  13th.  In  this  admirable  utterance 
;  Kiamil  Pasha  extolled  the  Sultan,  described  the  proposals  for 

i  financial  and  administrative  reorganisation  by  the  aid  of  foreign 

advisers,  and  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  restoration  under  the 
I  new  regime  of  the  international  prestige  of  the  Empire.  Turkey’s 

i  relations  with  all  the  Powers  were  good,  and  as  to  England,  “the 
old,  sincere  friendship  between  the  nations  had  been  revived  and 
confirmed.”  Finally,  ‘‘  He  hoped  that  with  divine  aid  and  the 
patriotic  support  of  Parliament  the  State  would  emerge  from  its 
troubles  and  w^ould  take  a  proud  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.”  This  oration  crushed  the  disquieting  movement  among 
some  of  the  Y^oung  Turks  for  Kiamil’s  downfall.  The 
deputies  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  this  splendid 
octogenarian  sprang  to  their  feet,  cheering  the  Grand  Vizier 
for  several  minutes,  and  then  poured  into  the  lobbies  cheering 
him  still.  The  international  crisis,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
had  the  useful  effect  of  postponing  domestic  troubles.  There 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  unmistakable  revival  of  the  Sultan’s  per¬ 
sonal  influence.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  still  keeps  its  sure  grip  on  the  situation,  but  there 
are  efforts  at  work  which  may  compel  the  Young  Turks  to  relax 
their  hold.  In  the  Chamber  parties  are  forming.  There  is  on 
one  side  the  ‘  ‘  Block  ’  ’  of  centralising  Ottomans  counting  140 
votes— out  of  a  total  of  240 — and  possessing  a  clear  majority. 
Against  these  are  the  so-called  “  separatists,”  or  decentralisers. 
They  include  the  interesting  little  Turkish  party  under  the 
Liberal  leadership  of  that  benevolent  idealist,  Prince  Sabaheddin. 
Upon  the  same  side  are  loosely  but  significantly  grouped  the 
Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Arabs,  all  full  of  particularist  aspirations 
which  could  not  be  satisfied  without  destroying  the  cohesion  of 
the  Empire.  The  working  out  of  this  problem  must  be  left  to 
time,  and  predictions  are  of  little  value. 
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The  Arabian  Question. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  future,  however,  by  an  im¬ 
portant  article  from  the  pen  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Baron 
Von  der  Goltz,  who  reorganised  the  Turkish  Army,  and,  like 
Moltke  before  him,  acquired  a  profound  insight  into  political 
and  social  conditions  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  article, 
hardly  noticed  in  this  country,  deserves  far  more  attention  than 
it  received.^  Its  eminent  author,  indeed,  writes  with  a  rather 
futile  touch  of  malice  w'hen  he  suggests  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Turkish  revolution  was  King  Edward’s  visit  to  Beval. 
The  Macedonian  problem,  as  Von  der  Goltz  w^arns  us,  is  only 
adjourned,  not  solved.  He  looks  with  approval  upon  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  enrol  non-Moslems  in  the  army,  and  is  generally 
hopeful  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  new  regime.  He 
regards  the  great  Arabian  question  as  a  business  of  the  first 
magnitude  :  — 

The  aspirations  of  the  Arabs  are  by  no  means  small.  They  point  to  the 
ultimate  restoration  of  an  Arabian  Caliphate,  which  would  obviously  give 
Turkish  ascendency  the  worst  blow  it  has  ever  suffered.  And  the  Arabs  are 
not  to  be  undervalued.  They  have  an  old  civilisation,  and  they  are  very 
conscious  of  their  great  past.  They  regard  the  Osmanli  Turks  as  upstarts 
and  usurpers.  The  level  of  education  among  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day 
is  not  so  insignificant  as  Europe  is  apt  to  assume.  They  are  assuredly  not 
to  be  regarded  as  though  they  were  all  wild  nomads.  In  the  interior  of 
Arabia,  among  the  settled  population,  a  knowledge  of  the  written  language  is 
more  widely  spread  than  in  many  districts  of  Anatolia.  Even  of  their  women 
some  60  per  cent,  can  read  and  write.  A  great  deal  of  strength,  sagacity, 
and  skill  will  be  needed  to  reconcile  to  the  Young  Turkish  regime  the 
Arabian  element,  and  to  win  it  definitely  for  progress  in  the  direction  of 
Western  civilisation. 

Baron  Von  der  Goltz,  as  w'e  have  seen,  is  not  pessimistic,  but  no 
other  critic  of  equal  authority  dares  as  yet  to  be  sanguine.  There 
are  frequent  rumours  of  reactionary  plots,  and  whenever  Abdul 
Hamid’s  health  is  more  feeble  than  usual  there  is  anxiety  as  to 
the  succession.  The  difficulties  are  endless  and  extraordinary, 
but  there  is  reason  to  think  on  the  wffiole  that  the  Turkish 
Parliament  will  survive  them.  The  urgency  of  economic 
questions  may  help  to  postpone  racial  and  religious  dissensions. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  the  w'hole  problem  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  and  of  the  arrangements  in  connection  with  it 
wdll  be  discussed.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  settlement  with  Vienna  is  that  it  enables  the  Turkish 
Chamber  to  get  to  business. 

The  Kaiser  and  his  Generals. 

The  approaching  visit  of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
to  Berlin  causes  a  lull  in  the  Anglo-German  controversy,  and  can 
(1)  Deutsche  Rundschau,  January. 
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be  productive  of  nothing  but  good  upon  the  sole  condition  that 
it  is  not  used  on  this  side  as  an  argument  for  inadequate  naval 
preparations.  Though  their  Majesties  are  now  assured  of  a  hearty 
reception,  the  prelude  has  been  strange  and  unpromising.  The 
beginning  was  marked  by  an  almost  unprecedented  revival  of 
Anglophobia  in  the  German  journals  and  reviews.  “  The  sys¬ 
tematic  hostility  of  English  policy  towards  Germany  is  the  quint¬ 
essence  of  the  whole  international  situation,”  writes  Professor 
Schiemann,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  weekly  surveys  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  British  Empire,  is  evidently  disappointed 
because  the  religious  dissensions  of  Mahommedans  and  Hindus 
prevent  the  expected  unanimity  in  sedition.^  To  Dr.  Delbriick, 
who  is  often  so  much  more  moderate  and  discerning.  Peace 
appears  to  be  fair  and  fragile,  an  angel  in  iced-sugar.  “For 
years  King  Edward  has  been  forming  alliances  all  round  us.  He 
had  already  gone  far  enough  with  his  hemming  in,  yet  not  far 
I  enough  to  expose  us  to  a  real  attack.  Last  summer  at  Eeval,  it 
looked  as  though  he  were  personally  seeking  to  draw  the  Tsar 
into  his  train,  and  as  though  the  attempt  miscarried.”-  British 
naval  and  commercial  jealousy  forced  Napoleon  into  his  worst 
efforts  at  conquest.  The  same  motives  make  England  Germany’s 
ubiquitous  antagonist.  An  anonymous  and  evidently  inspired 
article  in  the  Marine  Rundschau  seeks  to  persuade  the  world  that 
the  British  Fleet  is  already  at  a  three-Power  standard,  and  that 
the  fair  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  refrain  from  having  a  two-Power 
standard  in  Dreadnoughts .  This  is  the  voice  of  the  alarmist  to 
German  ears,  and  at  the  same  time  the  voice  of  the  siren  for 
British  ears.  But  far  more  remarkable  than  any  of  these  simul¬ 
taneous  and,  to  some  extent,  concerted  utterances  was  the  now^ 
famous  article,  ‘‘Der  Ki’ieg  in  der  Gegenwart.”  This  anonymous 
and  elaborate  study  is  admitted  to  have  been  written  by  Count 
Schlieffen,  formerly  Chief  of  the  great  General  Staff,  and  for 
many  years  the  Kaiser’s  most  intimate  military  adviser  and  con¬ 
fidant.  Now  it  is  the  Kaiser’s  custom  to  dine  with  his  generals 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  It  is  the  only  occasion  when  he 
gathers  about  him  all  the  principal  leaders  of  the  German  armies, 
including  the  highest  officers  of  the  Bavarian  Army,  which  in 
time  of  peace  is  not  subject  to  Imperial  authority.^ 

The  Aniclophobe  Apocalypse. 

At  the  dinner  of  January  2nd  the  supreme  War  Lord  read  to 
fiis  generals  the  military  parts  of  Count  Schlieffen’s  article,  and 
declared  that  it  fully  represented  his  views.  It  is  denied  that  he 
either  read  aloud  or  identified  himself  with  the  political  passages. 

(1)  Kreuz  Zeitung,  December  30th,  1908.  (2)  Preussisch  Jahrhuch,  January. 

(3)  See  Gremboten,  January  14th,  1909. 
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The  distinction  makes  no  diflerence  whatever.  Count  Schlieffen 
declares  that  an  iron  coalition  is  being  built  round  Germany,  and 
that  England  stands  ready  to  close  the  circuit  at  any  time  with 
her  huge  floating  fortresses.  She  is  the  implacable  enemy  whose 
cold  and  unchangeable  rancour  is  determined  neither  by  love  nor 
hate,  but  by  considerations  of  debit  and  credit.^  At  the  given 
moment  will  come  the  signal-cry  from  the  English  side  of  the 
Channel,  “The  coalition  is  perfect!”  Then  over  the  Vosges, 
the  Maas,  the  Konigsau  (on  the  Danish  frontier),  over  the 
Niemen,  the  Bug,  even  over  the  Isonzo  and  the  Tyrolese  Alps, 
millions  of  men  will  pour,  destroying  and  annihilating,  into  the 
territories  of  the  central  Empires.”  This  passage  is  a  flashlight. 
Germans  are  not  as  a  rule  true  realists ;  unlike  Cavour,  their 
minds  make  pictures ;  but  Count  Schlieffen’ s  article  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  exhibition  of  the  kind  of  pictures  dominating  even  responsible 
minds  among  the  Kaiser’s  subjects.  Yet  the  author  of  “Der 
Krieg  in  der  Gegenwart  ”  is  not  so  frightened  as  he  at  first  pre¬ 
tends  to  be.  If  England  sets  the  world  in  flames  “telegrams 
from  Africa,  India,  the  Far  East,  and  America”  will  leave  her 
little  time  to  think  of  a  landing  in  Jutland.  These  were  the 
views  almost  universally  entertained  and  expressed  in  Germany 
a  few  weeks  ago.  These  views  cannot  be  altered  by  King 
Edward’s  visit  to  Berlin.  Under  present  conditions  the  only 
possible  way  of  making  a  genuine  improvement  in  Anglo-Germaii 
relations  would  be  the  adoption — and  the  calm  and  inflexible 
execution — by  this  country  of  a  naval  programme  based  without 
any  qualification  or  casuistry  whatever  upon  the  two-Power 
standard  in  the  latest  types  of  battleships.  In  Germany 
itself  the  Kaiser  was  most  unfairly  attacked  for  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Count  Schlieffen’s  article.  He  was  accused  of  having 
broken  already  his  recent  promise  to  impose  more  discretion 
upon  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  generals  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  Kaiser ;  he  had  every  right  to  address 
them  as  he  pleased  upon  their  military  duties ;  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  did  not  strain  his  prerogative  nor  break  in  any  way  his 
recently  given  word.  The  very  fact  that  the  proceedings  at  the 
Imperial  dinner-table  ought  not  to  have  been  published,  and  that 
the  commendation  of  the  article  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  was  per¬ 
fectly  private,  shows  beyond  question  that  Count  Schlieffen’s 
pages  may  be  accepted  as  a  priceless  revelation  of  the  state  of 
the  German  military  and  naval  mind. 

Prince  Btilow  and  the  Financial  Deadlock. 

For  the  rest  the  domestic  situation  in  Germany  is  still 
depressed  in  an  unprecedented  degree.  The  great  scheme  of 
(1)  Deutsche  Revue,  January. 
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financial  reform  may  go  through  sooner  or  later  in  some  marred 
fashion,  but  the  work  of  inducing  the  Junkers  upon  the  right 
wing  and  the  lladicals  upon  the  left  wung  of  the  bloc  to  agree 
upon  the  proportions  in  which  the  different  social  classes  should 
contribute  to  the  colossal  sum  to  be  raised,  threatens  to  be  a 
task  of  enormous  difficulty.  Prince  Biilow  has  just  made  a 
speech  marked  by  all  the  trivial  brilliancy  of  his  best  manner, 
pirouetting  about  every  problem,  but  suggesting  no  serious  solu¬ 
tion.  In  the  matter  of  economy,  “he  had  been  a  Saul  but  is  now 
a  Paul,”  recommending  to  all  men  the  road  to  Damascus. 
Modern  Germany  threatens  to  become  the  most  extravagant 
nation  in  the  world.  Prince  Biilow  entreats  its  people  to  return 
to  the  hard  old  Prussian  tradition  of  Sparsamheit  exemplified  by 
Moltke  turning  back  to  snuff  out  the  candles  and  allowing  £15  a 
month  for  housekeeping  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  fortunes. 
He  also  foreshadows  the  possibility  of  a  new  repressive 
law  against  the  Socialists,  and  once  more  eulogises  the  Emperor, 
whom  he  so  recently  abandoned  without  defence  against  the  most 
unmeasured  Socialistic  attacks,  blither  Prince  Biilow  is  con¬ 
templating  an  effective  exit  from  office,  or  he  is  preparing  another 
electoral  campaign  against  the  Socialists  as  a  means  of  forcing 
through  the  financial  reforms.  The  Conservative  parties  might 
be  induced  to  vote  the  increased  death  duties,  and  the  industrialists 
might  tolerate  the  taxes  upon  electricity  and  advertisements,  if 
they  were  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  an  Anti-Socialist  law. 
The  financial  reform  w'ould  be  passed  first,  and  if  the  Socialists 
emerged  triumphant  from  the  subsequent  struggle  at  the  polls 
that  would  not  much  matter  to  Prince  Biilow.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  no  party  is  altogether  pleased  with  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  and  against  increased  death  duties  the 
Junkers  are  furiously  kicking.  Germany  has  never  felt  more  in 
need  of  a  really  great  man,  and  cries  for  him  in  vain. 

M.  Clenienceau,  the  Duma,  and  the  Shah. 

Some  other  points  in  the  foreign  situation  must  be  briefly 
noted.  M.  Clemenceau  has  emerged  with  brilliant  success  from 
the  French  Senatorial  elections.  He  has  consented  with  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  revival  of  capital  punishment  in  France,  but  the 
salutary  effect  which  might  otherwise  have  attended  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  death  penalty  has  been  spoiled  by  the  scandalous 
publicity  of  the  guillotine  at  Bethune.  If  the  French  Premier 
is  lucky  with  his  old  age  pensions  scheme  or  his  income-tax 
proposals,  or  both,  he  may  well  preside  over  the  General  Elections 
fifteen  months  hence.  In  that  case  he  would,  of  course,  eclipse 
all  records  of  prolonged  power  under  the  Third  Republic,  but  his 
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career  in  any  case  has  quite  changed  the  general  French  con¬ 
ception  of  how  Eepublican  institutions  ought  to  be  worked.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  significant  fact  that  in  a  few  days  a  French 
official  mission  under  M.  Eegnault  will  be  received  by  Mulai 
Hafid  at  Fez. 

The  record  of  executions  in  Eussia  is  doubtless  becoming  as 
frightful  as  the  former  record  of  outrages,  but  in  spite  of  Herr 
Martin’s  predictions  of  the  speedy  and  inevitable  bankruptcy  of 
that  country,  the  Tsar’s  Government  has  just  floated  another 
large  loan.  The  progress  of  reform  in  connection  with  the 
Eussian  army  is  slow  but  real.  As  M.  Stolypin  continues  to 
possess  as  well  as  to  deserve  the  Tsar’s  unabated  confidence,  while 
the  Duma  now  re-assembles  as  automatically  as  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  may  hope  that  Eussia  will  steadily  recover  her 
former  position  as  a  Great  Power. 

In  the  meantime  the  Anglo-Eussian  rapprochement  continues 
to  bring  forth  its  fruit.  Were  it  not  for  that  understanding  the 
two  Powers  wmuld  already  be  at  sword’s  point  in  Persia.  Inter¬ 
vention  in  that  country  has  become  inevitable.  The  Eoyalists 
of  themselves  cannot  restore  order.  The  Nationalists  of  themselves 
cannot  restore  the  Constitution.  Colonel  Liakoff’s  Cossacks 
control  Teheran,  but  Satar  Khan,  the  Parliamentary  leader,  still 
holds  Tabriz,  and  the  Bakhtiari  tribesmen  have  seized  Ispahan. 
The  obvious  solution  is  to  imitate  the  course  of  events  in  Eussia 
and  to  secure  a  more  practical  Mejliss  by  changing  the  electoral 
basis.  But  there  can  be  no  orderly  reorganisation  without 
European  assistance.  In  return  for  a  loan  the  Shah  may  be  asked 
to  receive  civil  agents  nominated  by  England  and  Eussia.  This 
is  not  a  course  to  which  any  of  us  can  look  forward  with 
enthusiasm,  but  it  is  unmistakably  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

The  Fall  of  Yuan  5hih-Kai. 

The  late  Seiniramis  of  the  Far  East  w^as  infinitely  abu.sed,  but 
she  was  hardly  two  months  dead  before  her  regime  was  regretted 
by  the  moralists.  The  sudden  fall  of  Yuan  Shih-Kai  was  a  curious 
instance  of  the  irony  of  the  unexpected.  The  infant  Emperor 
Pu  Yi  had  peacefully  succeeded  to  the  Dragon  Throne.  Prince 
Chun,  the  Eegent,  had  won  golden  opinions  as  a  friend  of 
progress.  The  potent  Viceroy  of  Chi-li  was  the  Warwick  of  an 
excellent  situation.  This  was  the  reassuring  view'  of  affairs  in 
the  Far  East  suggested  by  the  experts.  Then  like  a  thunderclap 
in  a  clear  sky  came  an  announcement  w'hich  at  first  recalled  the 
operatic  abruptness  with  w'hich  Li  Hung  Chang  used  to  be 
deprived  of  his  Yellow  Jacket,  but  proved  to  be  far  more  serious. 
Yuan  Shih-Kai,  by  far  the  greatest  man  of  the  Chinese  race,  was 
found  guilty  of  “rheumatism  in  the  leg,”  stripped  of  his 
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honours  and  exiled  to  his  native  province  of  Honan.  Now,  the 
happier  history  of  China  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  decade 
has  been  largely  the  biography  of  Yuan  himself.  He  saved  the 
State  and  the  dynasty  by  resisting  the  “  Boxer  ”  movement  and 
protecting  the  foreigners  when  he  might  have  had  the  Legations 
and  all  within  them  destroyed  by  lifting  up  his  hand.  He 
created  a  drilled  army  upon  the  Western  model.  He  supported 
the  great  educational  movement  which  is  giving  the  intellectual 
driving-power  to  Chinese  progress.  He  led  the  campaign 
against  the  use  of  opium.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a 
very  resolute  patriot  and  strong  diplomatic  opponent  of  Japan 
and  an  advocate  of  closer  relations  with  the  United  States.  In 
the  last  few  years  the  number  of  his  enemies  had  formidably 
increased.  Prominent  among  them  was  the  patriarchal  Chang- 
chih-tung,  the  sincere  but  maladroit  reformer  who  has  won  the 
title  of  “Grand  Muddler’’  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  But  this 
academic  opponent  proved  unable  to  overthrow  the  Viceroy  of 
Chi-li,  who  placed  his  friends  at  the  head  of  many  of  the  greatest 
provinces.  The  real  cause  of  his  temporary  ruin  and  disgrace  is 
thus  only  too  easily  understood.  The  “  new  man  ’’  belonging  to 
the  subordinate  race  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy,  greed,  and 
reactionary  prejudice  of  the  old  gang  of  Manchu  mandarins. 
This  is  the  point  to  be  grasped,  and  we  need  not  enter  into  the 
picturesque  speculations  attributing  the  cabal  to  the  instigation  of 
Li  Lien-Ying,  the  Chief  Eunuch  to  the  late  Empress  Dowager. 
The  question  was  w’hether  the  fall  of  Y’^uan  foreshadowed  an 
attempt  to  reverse  his  enlightened  policy.  The  Foreign  Ministers 
at  Pekin  met  in  conclave,  but  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  united 
protest.  Japan  and  Russia,  naturally  enough,  were  least  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  new  turn  of  events.  Germany  disapproved 
indeed,  but  ultimately  took  no  action.  In  the  end  joint  repre¬ 
sentations  were  made  by  the  British  and  American  representa¬ 
tives,  Sir  John  Jordan  and  Mr.  Rockhill,  a  very  significant  and 
satisfactory  conjunction.  In  reply  to  them  Prince  Ching,  the 
President  of  the  Wai-wu-pu,  protested  that  there  would  be  no 
change  of  principles.  There  has  nevertheless  been  a  very  dis¬ 
advantageous  change  of  persons.  No  one  believes  that  Yuan’s 
career  is  ended.  In  every  country  time  itself  is  against  the  “  old 
gang.”  We  may  hope  that  by  being  re-tried  upon  the  grave 
charge  of  “rheumatism  in  the  leg”  and  acquitted,  or  in  some 
equally  decorous  manner,  the  strong  man  of  China  may  return 
at  no  very  distant  date  to  the  head  of  affairs. 

Wr.  Roosevelt’s  Stormy  Exit. 

Were  the  world  assured  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  safe  return  it  would 
he  glad  to  see  him  safe  in  equatorial  Africa  emulating  the 
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exploits  of  Colonel  Patterson  among  the  man-eaters  of  Tsavo. 
Partly  owing  to  the  provocative  impetuosity  of  his  own  disposi¬ 
tion,  partly  to  the  vehemence  of  the  hatred  he  has  excited  by 
some  of  the  best  acts  of  his  career,  the  outgoing  President  is 
in  a  painfully  false  situation,  which  he,  of  all  men,  is  little 
fitted  to  occupy.  Even  his  friends  w^ould  prefer  him  to  wind  up 
quietly.  The  incorrigible  combatant,  however,  is  determined  to 
govern  hard  even  for  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  term  of  office. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  loud  squabbles  with  Congress  which 
could  add  nothing  to  his  fame  even  if  right  w’ere  wholly  upon 
his  side.  There  is,  however,  a  popular  revulsion  in  his  favour, 
which  every  generous  mind  will  welcome.  His  practical  influence 
in  other  spheres  is  showing  itself  vigorous  and  beneficial  to  the 
last.  His  campaign  on  behalf  of  conserving  national  resources 
will  be  remembered  as  a  priceless  service  to  his  own  time  and 
after  generations.  Before  he  leaves  the  White  House,  the 
military  evacuation  of  Cuba,  now  being  carried  out  by  instal¬ 
ments,  will  be  completed.  The  American  Fleet  will  have 
returned  from  its  world-girdling  voyage.  Although  the  reckless 
extremists  in  California  are  seizing  the  most  untoward  of  all 
possible  moments  for  renewed  anti- Japanese  legislation  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  general  interests  of  the  Eepublic,  it  is  unlikely, 
in  view'  of  the  President’s  stern  attitude,  that  these  projects 
will  reach  the  State  Statute-book.  For  his  recent  remarks 
eloquently  defending  the  beneficence  and  efficiency  of  our  rule 
in  India,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
Englishman.  Ignorance  and  misconception  with  regard  to  India, 
common  even  at  home,  are  rife  and  gross  in  the  United  States. 
The  President’s  tribute  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  friendly 
act. 

The  Settlement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Above  all,  the  prospects  for  a  complete  settlement  of  out¬ 
standing  differences  between  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America  are  at  present  favourable.  If  w'e  can  get  a  clean  slate 
upon  this  matter  the  result  ought  to  be  received  with  lively 
satisfaction  by  every  sane  man.  The  main  agreements  desired 
by  Mr.  Boot  and  Mr.  Bryce  are  tw’o.  (1)  There  is  the  question 
of  the  waterways  upon  the  international  line.  This  involves  all 
issues  as  to  boundaries  and  ownership  in  connection  with  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  falls  along  three  thousand  miles  of  frontier. 
The  maximum  amount  of  electric  power  w'hich  may  be  generated 
from  Niagara  without  entirely  destroying  the  natural  grandeur 
of  that  diminished  cataract  is  determined  for  both  sides.  And 
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i!  there  is  established  a  permanent  joint  Commission  to  which  all 
future  disputes  are  to  be  referred.  There  is,  happily,  every 
I  sign  that  the  Waterways  Treaty  will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

I’  (2)  The  second  project,  not  yet  definitely  drawn,  relates  to  the  far 
t;  more  irritating  and  complex  issue  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries. 

That  the  case  must  be  submitted  for  arbitration  to  The  Hague 
I  Tribunal  all  are  agreed.  But  much  will  depend  upon  the  terms 
I  of  reference.  These  are  to  be  framed  by  Mr.  Boot  and  Mr. 

I  Bryce  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Kent,  the  Attorney-General  for 
^  Newfoundland,  and  Mr.  Aylesworth,  representing  Canada,  which 
?  has  no  direct  interest  in  the  question,  but  is  prepared  to  give 
every  support  to  the  smaller  Colony.  We  shall  not  enter  again 
;  into  the  intricacies  of  this  question.  That  Newfoundland  has 
been  brow-beaten  for  the  best  part  of  a  century  there  is  no 
,  doubt.  But  retrospective  indignation  upon  this  point  is  worse 
i  than  useless.  There  is  no  justification  whatever  for  the  conven¬ 
tional  cry  that  the  interests  of  British  North  America  have  been 
invariably  sacrificed  by  a  pusillanimous  policy  at  home.  The 
whole  political  existence  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  has  been 
saved  by  British  diplomacy  and  by  nothing  else.  We  have  been 
I  met  by  Mr.  Boot  in  an  admirable  spirit  and  represented  by  Mr. 
Bryce  with  excellent  ability.  We  may  heartily  hope  that  fair 
terms  of  reference  wdll  be  arranged,  and  that  The  Hague  Court 
I  will  extinguish  for  ever  a  controversy  which  has  repeatedly 
'  threatened  the  peace  of  the  Finglish-speaking  world.  Mr.  Boot 
is  about  to  retire  from  his  great  office  to  take  up  what  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  life-senatorship  for  New  York.  He  may  yet  render 
the  highest  service  to  his  owm  and  to  other  countries  by  per¬ 
suading  the  American  Senate  to  abandon  its  habitual  obstructive¬ 
ness  in  foreign  policy.  In  any  case,  his  work  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  previously  has  been  nothing  short  of  epoch-making. 
When  Mr.  Boosevelt  says  that  “Elihu  Boot  is  the  ablest  man 
I  have  known  in  our  Governmental  Service,”  no  one  demurs. 
WTien  the  President  adds  that  Mr.  Boot  “is  the  greatest  man 
that  has  appeared  in  the  public  life  of  any  country  in  my  day 
and  generation,”  the  magnificence  of  that  eulogy  may  be  extra va- 

Igant,  but  the  verdict  is  not  altogether  mad.  The  German 
Emperor,  for  instance,  with  all  his  personal  magnetism  and 
temperamental  intuition,  is  in  pure  intellectual  force  a  child 
eompared  with  Mr.  Boot.  Mr.  Taft’s  Secretary  of  State  will 
be  Mr.  Knox,  another  lawyer  of  eminent  brain,  oddly  described 
by  the  Neic  York  Times  as  “no  taller  than  Napoleon,  but  a 
good  deal  rounder.”  IMr.  Boosevelt  hit  off  a  better  thing  when, 
in  allusion  to  Mr.  Knox’s  short  stature  and  likeable  disposition, 
be  called  him  “a  sawed-off  cherub.” 
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Imperial  Preference  or  North  American  Zollverein? 

Yet  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  Eepublic  and  the 
Dominion,  “much  is  told  but  more  remains  behind.”  No  man 
whose  opinion  is  worth  consideration  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  doubts  one  thing — that  within  the  next  few  years 
Imperial  preference  will  be  mutually  established  between  the 
Mother-Country  and  the  greatest  of  her  Colonies,  or  there  will 
be  adopted  as  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  a  reciprocity 
agreement  which  would  mean  the  gradual  creation  of  a  complete 
North  American  Zollverein  and  the  inevitable  end  of  the  British 
Empire  as  it  exists.  Canada  is  only  a  week’s  distance  from  us. 
Her  public  men  are  constantly  amongst  us.  Y^et  our  eminent 
politicians  never  w^ent  near  her  until  Lord  Milner  set  a  new 
precedent.  His  recent  visit  created  a  very  great  effect,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  ringing  speech  by  Sir  J ames  Whitney ,  the  Premier 
of  Ontario,  has  led  to  a  vigorous  revival  of  the  whole  Imperial 
movement.  Events,  however,  are  marching  fast.  Inseparable 
from  the  Canadian  question  is  the  question  of  tariff  revision  in 
the  United  States.  The  fiscal  situation  is  of  unprecedented 
interest.  Mr.  Taft  and  the  majority  in  Congress  desire  that  the 
Protectionist  “basis”  of  the  American  tariff  shall  be  maintained, 
and  it  will  be  maintained.  But  Mr.  Taft  desires  that  the 
exaggerated  superstructure  of  duties  erected  upon  that  basis  shall 
be  lowered.  Will  it  be  lowered?  We  cannot  yet  tell.  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  plea  for  free  steel  is  morally  neutralised  by  the  fact 
that  his  unique  position  in  the  world  depends  upon  the  vast 
profits  he  accumulated  when  he  was  the  most  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cate  of  protected  steel.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that  there 
will  be  no  change  which  could  give  British  or  German  manu¬ 
facturers  the  power  to  compete  more  effectively  in  the  United 
States  market.  Upon  this  point  especial  significance  attaches  to 
the  attitude  of  the  New  York  Herald,  a  journal  which  prefers  to 
swing  with  public  sentiment  and  which  has  now  declared  against 
any  sweeping  reduction  of  the  schedules  in  respect  of  manufac¬ 
tures.  With  regard  to  Canadian  products,  however,  the  case 
is  very  different.  A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the 
free  admission  into  the  United  States  of  wood-pulp  and  rough 
lumber  from  the  Dominion.  Whether  these  efforts  succeed  or 
not ,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  there  is  a  complete  change  of  heart 
in  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  fiscal  relations  with 
Canada.  The  Bepublic  has  swept  away  its  own  woods  at  so 
wild  a  rate  that  its  builders  and  paper-makers  and  many  other 
interests,  with  the  newspapers  at  their  head,  must  secure  better 
access  to  the  immense  resources  of  the  Canadian  forests.  Freer 
trade  in  lumber  and  pulp,  at  least,  must  come  sooner  or  later 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  the  question  is 
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simply  this — whether  that  and  similar  purposes  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  preference  to  the  Mother-Country, 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  British  trade  with  the  Dominion 
entirely  depends.  At  present  the  attitude  of  Canada  is  sound 
and  firm.  She  declares  that  she  will  make  no  arrangement  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Mother-Country  until 
the  English  people  themselves  show  at  the  next  General  Election 
what  they  wish  the  trade  relations  of  the  Empire  to  be.  At  the 
same  time  very  pow'erful  forces  on  either  side  of  the  international 
line  are  working  for  the  beginnings  of  a  North  American 
Zollverein,  and  Canada  will  soon  find  herself  face  to  face  with 
strong  temptation.  But  let  us  be  certain  of  this.  Canada,  as 
has  been  said,  will  be  British  or  it  will  not  be;  the  Empire  will 
be  one  or  none  ! 

The  Indian  Mahommedans. 

If  space  w'ere  allocated  in  accordance  wdth  the  potential 
importance  of  topics  and  without  regard  to  their  passing  interest, 
the  whole  of  this  chronique  might  well  have  been  devoted  to 
Indian  affairs.  That  vast  problem  wdll  repeatedly  engage  us, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  fix  attention  at  the  present  moment  upon 
one  particular  aspect  of  it.  Lord  Morley’s  name  never  can  be 
mentioned  in  these  pages  without  respect ;  the  proposed  reforms 
have  been  framed  in  consultation  with  many  of  the  best 
authorities  in  London  and  Calcutta ;  and  the  great  project 
commands  a  large  measure  of  agreement.  It  is  essential  to 
emphasise  the  representative  character  of  the  Legislative  Councils 
and  to  enlarge  their  functions  with  their  membership.  But  the 
proposal  to  put  a  native  upon  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council 
ought,  for  the  present,  to  be  withdrawn.  The  preservation  of 
the  British  dominion  depends  upon  the  moral  unity  of  the 
supreme  Government  in  India,  and  that  moral  unity  cannot  at 
present  exist  except  upon  a  British  basis.  Let  us  see  how  the 
new  Legislative  Councils  will  work  before  going  further.  Also, 
if  we  are  to  add  a  Hindu  to  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  w^e 
must  add  a  Mahommedan.  Lord  Morley’s  action  upon  this 
point  will  be  the  crucial  test  of  his  statesmanship.  Had  he 
seen  India  he  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment ;  but  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  impossible  for  any  man  to  realise  India  who  has  never 
seen  it.  The  most  important  single  fact  in  all  its  infinite  com¬ 
plexity  is  that  the  cow  to  the  Hindus  is  an  object  of  worship 
and  to  the  Mahommedans  an  article  of  diet.  An  abyss  separates 
these  two  conceptions.  The  Moslem  faith  is  of  a  scimitar-like 
simplicity  as  opposed  to  the  manifold  fantasies  of  Hindu  belief. 
The  former  regards  the  latter  as  rank  idolatry,  and  the 
Mahommedans  will  never  submit  to  the  domination  of  a  numerical 
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majority  of  Hindus  whose  ascendency  would  be  artificially  imposed 
by  our  po\ver  but  could  never  be  asserted  by  their  own  efforts. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions  with  which  British  states¬ 
manship  has  ever  had  to  deal.  The  Mahommedans  demand  some¬ 
thing  more  than  merely  proportional  representation,  and  thev 
desire  that  the  religions  shall  form  separate  constituencies.' 
Though  we  cannot  now  enter  into  a  complicated  demonstration 
of  the  justice  of  these  two  demands,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  both  of  them ,  as  we  hope  to  show  upon  a  future  occasion. 

Italy  and  the  Nations. 

The  destruction  of  Messina  and  Reggio  by  earthquake  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  old  year  will  always  be  remembered  as 
the  greatest  catastrophe  of  its  kind  by  far  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  About  150,000  lives  were  destroyed.  The  assets 
annihilated  in  a  few  seconds  are  estimated  to  have  been  equal  in 
commercial  value  to  the  huge  cost  of  the  Boer  War.  Compared 
with  this  even  the  Lisbon  earthquake  was  almost  a  minor  event, 
and  the  recent  disasters  at  San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso  were 
altogether  insignificant  by  comparison.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  recapitulate  the  inconceivable  horrors  of  the  things  suffered 
and  seen  in  the  ruined  cities ,  nor  even  to  dwell  upon  the  heroism 
of  Queen  Elena  and  King  Victor,  and  of  the  Russian  and  British 
sailors.  The  Lord  Mayor’s  Relief  Fund  amounts  to  £120,000, 
but  this  is  an  occasion  if  ever  there  could  be  one  when  private 
subscriptions  might  well  be  supplemented  by  a  national  grant. 
There  is  still  a  crying  need  for  help.  It  is  such  an 
emergency  as  comes  once  in  a  century.  If  there  is  any 
international  meaning  in  the  idea  of  humanity,  this  is  a  moment 
when  the  richer  nations  may  well  bear  much  of  the  burthen 
pressing  upon  their  poorer  sister.  Why  not  assist  our  own  poor 
in  the  first  place?  it  is  said.  It  may  be  true  that  we  do  not 
do  enough  for  our  own  poor,  but  we  assist  them  in  one  way  ot 
another  to  the  extent  of  £20,000,000  a  year  in  taxation  and 
charity.  We  might  w'ell  spare  once  a  hundredth  part  of  this 
sum  for  neighbours  overwhelmed  by  an  unparalleled  calamity. 
A  national  grant,  it  will  be  further  objected,  would  be  against 
all  precedent.  Wrong  again.  After  the  Lisbon  earthquake 
the  House  of  Commons  unanimously  voted  a  free  gift  of 
£100,000.  Chatham’s  Little  England  was  none  the  poorer,  and 
in  a  few  years  from  that  moment  had  won  a  pow’er  and  empire 
greater  than  w’e  possess  to-day. 

J.  L.  Garvin. 

(1)  Their  position  would  be  very  similar  to  that  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Germans  in  Moravia. 
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In  the  last  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  I  ventured  to 
■  discuss  the  quality  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
1  and  found  it  “feeble” — unable,  with  few  exceptions,  to  take 
I  effective  advantage  of  the  opportunities  so  plentifully  offered  by 
I  the  Government  during  the  Autumn  Session.  In  the  present 
I  paper  I  propose  to  subject  the  Ministry  to  a  similar  test  and 
'  judge  them  from  the  same  standpoint  of  the  patient  listener, 
i  who  has  no  political  expectations  and  no  private  interests  to  bias 
'i  his  impartial  judgment.  In  this  case  one  can  soon  dispense  with 
the  word  “feeble.”  Whatever  faults  the  Government  have,  as 
a  Government,  feebleness  is  not  one  of  them,  and  still  less  do 
its  individual  members  deserve  that  unflattering  epitliet.  Their 
faults  spring  rather  from  overweening  self-confidence,  vitality  and 
recklessness.  They  dare  do  anything — and  more — that  becomes 
a  Ministry,  except  make  a  straightforward,  immediate  appeal  to 
the  country  in  their  quarrel  with  the  House  of  Lords.  But, 
after  all,  if  they  had  resigned  when  their  Licensing  Bill  was 
rejected  by  the  Upper  Chamber,  many  of  them  would  not  have 
qualified  for  their  pensions  as  ex-Cabinet  ^Ministers,  for  they 
could  not  show  a  full  three  years’  tenure  of  office.  And  men  do 
not  become  super-men  when  they  rise  to  the  highest  places  in  the 
State. 

It  is  true  that  the  strength  of  the  Cabinet  is  tempered  by 
conspicuous  weakness  in  one  particular  department.  For  some 
inscrutable  reason  the  Home  Office  has  had  more  than  its  share 
of  indifferent  Ministers  in  the  last  fifty  years,  but  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  excels  them  all.  As  an  example  of  extreme  flaccidity 
his  letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  at  Westminster  in 
respect  of  the  Eucharistic  Procession — first  officially  sanctioned 
and  then  officially  vetoed — stands  unrivalled,  and  his  perform¬ 
ances  as  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Miners’  Eight  Hours  Bill  were 
the  despair  of  his  side.  The  earlier  proceedings  in  Grand  Com¬ 
mittee  upstairs  were,  of  course,  screened  from  public  view,  but  in 
the  Report  stage  and  Third  Reading  his  lack  of  grip  and  his  in¬ 
ability  to  present  his  case  tersely  were  almost  painful  to  witness. 
The  Home  Secretary  knew  his  subject  well  enough ;  what  failed 
him  w’as  the  power  of  expression,  and  his  frequent  explanations 
were  often  more  obscure  than  the  points  originally  in  doubt.  The 
Dame  of  Gladstone,  of  course,  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Ijiberal 
Party  in  the  country ,  where  the  ineradicable  belief  in  the  Horatian 
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maxim  Fortes  creantur  fortihus  et  bonis  is  the  main  secret  of  the  r 
vitality  of  the  hereditary  principle.  But  is  there  not  scope  for  L 
irony  in  the  spectacle  of  a  Eadical  Government  declaring  its 
fiercest  war  upon  the  hereditary  principle,  as  it  is  illustrated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  itself  bestows  not  merely  seats  in  a 
Chamber  but  important  offices  of  State  upon  “their  fathers’  | 
sons,”  and  even  waives  the  usual  political  apprenticeship  in  S 
certain  cases  in  order  to  keep  the  old  names  in  the  firm  ?  If  the 
presence  of  some  members  in  the  Ministry  indicates,  as  it  does,  i 
that  Eadical  careers  are  open  to  Eadical  talents,  there  are  others 
wffio  are  living  witnesses  of  the  active  survival  of  paternal  and 
patronal  influence. 

Nevertheless,  the  Cabinet  is  strong  in  men  and  its  strongest 
figure  is  Mr.  Asquith.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day  should  invariably  be  the  strongest  man  of 
his  party ;  it  is  almost  always  a  misfortune  for  the  State  when 
he  is  not.  Since  Mr.  Asquith  took  over  control  from  the  hands 
of  a  predecessor  immeasurably  his  inferior — despite  all  his  virtues 
— in  intellect  and  force  of  character,  he  has  filled  the  stage  at 
Westminster  in  something  of  the  old  Gladstpnian  manner.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  the  Prime  Minister  take  the  floor,  for 
the  House  knows  that  the  Government  case  will  be  put  just 
as  well  as  it  can  be  put.  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
exposition.  After  hearing  him  no  one  has  any  excuse  for  not 
grasping  the  salient  points  of  a  measure.  When  he  talks  it  is 
business ;  things  get  forward  ;  something  is  done.  His  voice 
and  manner  are  most  persuasive ;  if  occasion  calls  he  can  rise 
to  a  high  level  of  dignified  eloquence ;  he  has  an  unerring  eye 
for  the  weak  points  of  his  own  case  as  well  as  those  of  his 
opponents;  he  can  gather  up  his  party  behind  him,  as  he  sweeps 
along,  and  carry  the  dullest  and  heaviest  over  almost  any 
obstacle.  In  a  word,  he  is  the  leader  of  his  party  and  not  its 
follower.  He  is  always  well  ahead  in  judgment.  Nor  is  he  lik“ 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  w’ho  was  for  ever  at  the 
mercy  of  a  sentimental  or  humanitarian  phrase,  and  belonged  by 
instinct  to  the  Little  England  School  of  Eadicals,  w’ith  whom 
the  Ministerial  Benches  are  packed,  though  just  now^  they  are 
receiving  very  little  encouragement.  Mr.  Asquith  has  no  natural 
affinity  with  these.  He  knows  them  for  what  they  arc— arrant 
mischief-makers  and  troublers  of  the  peace.  It  always  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Asquith  tosses  with  a  singularly  sparing  hand 
to  the  Eadical  pack  behind  him  the  particular  morsels  which 
they  love,  and  that  these  are  received  writh  glad  surprise.  And 
when  he  repeats,  as  sometimes  he  must,  the  Eadical  shibboleths 
and  the  Teetotal  shibboleths  and  the  shibboleths  of  the  Pniversal 
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Friends  of  Man,  when  he  puts  the  case  of  the  Passive  Eesister, 
as  though  convinced  that  the  distinction  between  rates  and 
taxes  were  really  worth  a  good  man’s  martyrdom,  or  when  he 
defends  Free  Trade  with  the  fanaticism  of  an  old-fashioned 
sectary  who  is  assured  that  all  criticism  of  “  The  Book  ”  is  rank 
impiety,  one  cannot  help  thinking  with  what  gusto  Mr.  Asquith 
would  expose  the  sandy  foundation  on  which  he  had  been 
building,  if  that  were  to  form  part  of  his  official  duty. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  enormously  strengthened  his  reputation  as 
a  Parliamentarian.  His  handling  of  the  Licensing  Bill — apart, 
of  course,  from  the  demerits  of  that  swollen  and  unwieldy 
measure — was  admirable,  aTid  he  showed  himself  as  good- 
humoured  and  amenable  to  requests  from  the  other  side  as  was 
compatible  with  a  fixed  determination  to  drive  the  Bill  through 
according  to  the  schedule.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  the  ill-fated 
Education  compromise,  the  Prime  Minister’s  speeches  were 
ii  models  of  conciliatory  language,  and  the  dignity  of  the  speech  in 
I  which  he  conducted  its  funeral  was  superb.  And  yet  what  could 
have  been  more  hopeless  than  an  attempt  to  rush  such  a  Bill 
|i  through  Parliament  in  the  last  few  days  of  an  exhausting  Session , 
before  even  the  negotiators  had  agreed  among  themselves  as  to 
the  school  figures  upon  which  the  compromise  was  to  rest?  For 
all  that  the  failure  did  no  harm  to  the  reputations  of  the  Prime 
Minister  or  of  the  Minister  for  Education.  On  the  contrary,  it 
actually  did  Mr.  Runciman  good.  The  attempt  was  made  with 
so  much  honesty  of  purpose,  the  negotiations  were  so  sincere, 

[  the  give  and  take  on  both  sides  was  so  genuine,  and  the  ordinary 
partisan  view  was  so  rigidly  excluded  from  the  interviews  between 
f  the  Archbishop  and  the  Minister,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
:  was  almost  ashamed  to  attack  the  scheme.  Mr.  Runciman  was 
E  so  reasonable  and  yet  so  strong  and  firm  in  his  speeches ;  he 
listened  with  so  much  patience  to  the  extremists ;  he  was  so 
f  anxious  to  bring  off  his  miracle  and  restore  educational  peace 
that  the  House  felt  genuinely  sorry  when  the  inevitable  end  came , 
even  though  every  day  that  passed,  while  the  fate  of  the  Bill  hung 
I  in  the  balance,  confirmed  the  uneasy  conviction  that  the  plan 
would  not  do,  and  that  even  if  carried  in  Parliament  it  would 
soon  break  down  in  the  country. 

!  Of  the  Foreign  Secretary  everyone  speaks  well ,  so  well  indeed 
t  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  might  be  well  advised  to  imitate  Polycrates 
I  and  drop  a  ring  over  the  terrace  into  the  Thames.  Unionists 
i  repose  in  him  the  same  unreserved  trust  that  they  place  in  Lord 

ILansdowne,  and  everyone  rejoices  at  the  welcome  change  which 
has  lifted  foreign  politics  out  of  the  perils  of  party  controversy. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  never  speaks  unless  absolutely  compelled ;  Mr. 
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Haldane,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  ready  to  fill  a  column  on 
the  shortest  notice.  He  looks  the  sleepiest  man  in  the  Cabinet; 
he  is,  in  fact,  the  most  alert.  How  he  gets  through  his  work  is  a 
marvel  to  ordinary  mortals.  No  Minister  attends  the  House  mon 
assiduously;  ho  even  goes  to  “another  place”  when  the  Lords 
are  debating  Army  matters,  and  listens  impassively  to  Lord 
Crewe’s  uneasy  and  halting  speeches  on  military  affairs  or  to  the 
w^ell-coached  replies  of  Lord  Lucas.  j\Ir.  Haldane  is  always  ready 
to  assist  a  colleague  ;  but  he  gets  very  little  help  in  return.  Some 
of  his  colleagues  are  ready  enough  to  blow^  the  trumpet  and 
sound  the  drum  on  behalf  of  the  over  popular  Navy,  but  for  the 
Army — not  a  word.  In  fact,  it  is  credibly  reported  that  one  of 
them  was  quite  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  take  the  War  Office  and 
reduce  the  Army  Estimates  by  five  millions  simply  by  the  drastic 
method  of  lopping  off  more  regulars.  The  Territorial  Army  is 
Mr.  Haldane’s  own  creation,  and  his  exertions  on  its  behalf  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  his  speeches  here,  there  and  everyw’hero, 
his  cheery  optimism  in  the  face  of  the  gloomiest  prognostications, 
his  readiness,  his  entreaties,  his  cajoleries  even,  his  laborious  days 
and  sleepless  nights,  will  receive  one  day  the  generous  recognition 
that  is  now  withheld.  We  could  wish,  it  is  true,  that  Mr. 
Haldane  were  not  quite  so  copious,  that  when  he  rises  and  begins 
“tuning  his  voice  and  balancing  his  hands,”  it  were  not  quite 
so  certain  that  he  w'ould  exhaust  his  theme,  but  that  is  a  small 
point.  He  has  clone  the  work  that  no  one  else  could  have  done; 
he  would  have  done  it  even  better  but  for  some  of  his  colleagues; 
and  he  is  all  the  better  statesman  because  he  is  such  an  indifferent 
partisan. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  wms  in  abeyance  during  the  Autumn  Session. 
He  had  had  his  innings  wdiile  the  Old  Age  Pension  Bill  was 
before  the  House,  and  his  turn  will  come  again  with  the  much- 
vaunted  Free  Trade  Budget.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  supposed  to  bo  budgeting  night  and  day,  evolving  schemes 
wherewith  to  produce  missing  millions  from  his  safe,  cudgelling 
his  brains  for  brilliant  ideas,  ransacking  the  ages  to  discover  how 
other  financiers  have  overcome  a  gigantic  deficit  which  remorse¬ 
lessly  grows  from  week  to  w’cek.  No  doubt  there  is  much 
exaggeration  in  this.  Certainly,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  never  shown 
himself  a  serious — or  if  serious,  an  intelligent — student  of  history. 
When  he  permits  himself  an  allusion  to  the  past,  or  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  affairs  of  a  foreign  country,  he  usually  blunders  badly. 
Accuracy  is  not  his  foible,  though  it  is  useful  in  a  financier.  But 
the  fact  is  that  there  are  several  Lloyd  Georges  in  the  short 
stature  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  There  is  the 
acknowledged  master  of  all  the  vocabulary  of  political  vitupera- 
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IT  tion— the  irresponsible  attorney  abusing  an  inconvenient  witness. 

!t  There  is — on  rare  and  special  occasions — the  idealist  of  the  Celtic 
I  fringe  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  his  native  hills — the  hills  over  which 
I  rises  the  road  to  London — and  uttering  rhapsodies  in  Welsh. 

I  There  is  the  violent  Nonconformist,  the  tireless  enemy  of  the 
‘  Church  which  taught  him  his  letters.  There  is  the  cool  adminis¬ 
trator  who  brought  together  the  railway  managers  and  their 
1  servants  and  bade  them  in  the  name  of  the  State  settle  their 
i  quarrel  and  come  to  terms.  There  is  the  author  of  the  Patents 
Act,  an  Act  justly  lauded,  but  involving  a  principle  so  simple  and 
so  obvious,  that  we  should  rather  condemn  the  blindness  and 
dilatoriness  of  the  Governments,  which  left  such  glaring  folly  so 
l!  long  untouched,  than  praise  the  sapience  of  a  Minister  who  put 
the  crooked  straight.  And  again  it  is  the  very  Minister  who  per¬ 
formed  the  w'ildest  contortions  in  honour  of  the  Goddess  of  Free 

I  Trade  who  passed  the  Patents  Act  and  has  enabled  the  new  Port 
of  London  Authority,  w'ith  Board  of  Trade  sanction,  to  levy  a  duty 
on  goods  entering  and  leaving  the  Thames.  His  present  task 
is  to  demonstrate  that  the  resources  of  taxation  under  a  Free  Trade 
system  are  not  exhausted,  and  that  he  can  raise  the  millions  he 
requires  by  special  class  taxation  without  laying  the  slightest 
burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  w’orking-classes.  The  measure 
of  his  success  will  be  the  measure  of  his  condemnation.  Now  and 
then,  when  he  has  found  himself  in  serious  company,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  essayed  to  wear  wuth  dignity  the  gorgeous  but  heavy 
robes  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  he  finds  the  strain 
too  great  to  be  borne  long.  He  is  glad  to  escape  from  their 
smothering  w'eight,  to  be  himself  and  at  his  ease,  and  when 
addressing  the  mass  meetings  most  congenial  to  his  oratorical  style, 
he  has  told  them  with  a  wink  that  he  has  his  eye  on  the  rich 
man’s  hen  roost,  and  that  he  is  composing  a  pretty  tune  for 
Midas  to  sing  on  the  rack.  Indeed,  he  and  his  partner,  Mr. 
iVinston  Churchill,  are  going  about  using  language  w^hich  does 
not  differ  one  iota  in  intention  from  that  of  Mr.  Victor  Grayson, 
when  he  calls  for  a  knife  to  slit  the  bursting  money  bags  of 
the  rich.  As  a  Minister  in  the  House  Air.  Lloyd  George  assumes 
his  most  taking  manner  and  wears  an  engaging  smile  ;  he  can  turn 
on  the  springs  of  sentiment  and  make  the  fountains  gush  ;  he  has 
the  skilful  orator’s  trick  of  playing  with  his  audience.  And  his 
words  drip  plausibility. 

He  seems  to  have  entered  into  a  working  partnership  with  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  is  playing,  wuth  flamboyant 
I  success  for  the  moment,  the  historic  role  of  the  young  scion  of  an 
j  aristocratic  house  turned  ardent  demagogue.  Mr.  Churchill  is  the 
new  friend  of  the  toilers.  The  Pulchellus  of  the  Cabinet  is  the 
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People’s  Winston.  He  watches  very  warily  every  movement 
in  the  Labour  Party.  He  listens  to  catch  every  sound  that 
rises  from  beneath.  Every  breath  of  popularis  aura,  however 
faint,  wakes  a  responsive  string  in  the  ^olian  harps  stretched 
across  his  windows  at  the  Board  of  Trade ;  the  dawn  of  every 
new’  Socialistic  idea  makes  this  modern  Memnon  vocal.  Mr 
Churchill  shares  all  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  w’ith  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  has  advantages  of  social  status  denied  to  his  present 
partner  and  future  rival ;  he  has  mighty  ambitions  and  immense 
capacity ;  he  w’orks  like  a  tiger ;  and  he  has  not  only  shot  a 
rhinoceros — he  has  assumed  its  hide. 

Mr.  John  Burns  remains  what  he  was, 

An  honest  man,  close-buttoned  to  the  chin. 

Broad-cloth  without  and  a  warm  heart  within. 

His  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  was  designed  to  please  the 
working-classes  and  did  please  them  ;  now’,  after  three  years,  Mr. 
Burns  is  chiefly  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Ministry  with  their 
middle-class  supporters,  because  of  the  resolute  and  courageous 
stand  which  he  has  made  against  the  enormous  pressure  brought 
10  bear  upon  him  from  the  extreme  Radical  and  Socialist  wings 
of  the  party.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community  for  the  vigour  of  his 
onslaught  upon  corruption  in  the  lower  departments  of  local 
administration,  upon  the  ruinous  extravagance  of  the  outdoor 
relief  system  know’n  as  Poplarism,  and  upon  the  insidious  new 
shibboleth  of  the  Labour  Party — the  Eight  to  Work.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  Cabinet  was  sharply  divided  on  the  question 
of  what  to  do  for  the  unemployed.  Some  of  Mr.  Burns’s 
colleagues  w’ould  cheerfully  have  flung  him  to  the  wolves.  And 
though  he  w’on  the  day  last  October,  w’hen  the  Prime  Minister 
cast  his  cegis  over  him  and  paid  him  a  most  generous  but  wel'- 
deserved  tribute  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  struggle  will  be 
renew’ed,  and,  if  the  Ministry  endures,  it  will  be  highly  interesting 
to  watch  Mr.  Burns’s  fate.  He  is  a  “bonny  fighter,”  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  no  more  exciting  spectacle  to  offer — from  a  purely  gladi¬ 
atorial  point  of  view — than  a  duel  between  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  his  implacable  foes  on  the  Labour 
Benches,  especially  Mr.  KeirHardie  and  Mr.  Will  Crooks.  They 
openly  cast  off  the  gloves ;  they’^  shout  imprecations  between  the 
blows  in  the  old  Homeric  fashion ;  and  they  pound  away  amid 
the  cries  of  their  excited  partisans,  till  the  staidest  members 
forget  their  dignity  and  sw’ell  the  din. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  impartially  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
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Ireland.  His  name  has  come  to  be  associated  so  continuously 
with  failure — despite  his  Irish  Universities  Bill — that  his 
opponents  are  prone  to  “damn  him  at  a  hazard.”  He  is  by 
temperament  an  optimist,  but  his  disappointments  are  manifestly 
telling  upon  him.  The  iron  has  entered  his  soul  and  begun  to 
fester.  He  is  losing  his  old  suavity ;  there  is  a  harsher  note  in 
his  voice ;  he  sits  on  the  Treasury  Bench  as  though  crouching 
for  a  spring.  He  flings  his  answers  across  the  floor  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience.  But  when  he  goes  down  into  the  country 
and  lets  himself  go — 0  di  honi,  quam  teter  incedehat,  quam 
trucidentus ,  quam  terrihilis  aspectu.  His  rhetoric  positively 
rasps  and  grates.  And  yet  all  this  violent  wrath  is  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  brotherhood  and  mankind  !  That  he  has  done  what 
he  considers  his  best  in  Ireland  no  one  can  deny.  He  has 
striven  with  might  and  main  to  appease  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
Mr.  Eedmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  freely  acknowledge  his  good  inten¬ 
tions,  but  they  either  will  not  or  dare  not  interfere  with  Mr. 
Ginnell  and  his  friends.  And  the  inventor  of  the  “hazel  policy  ” 
told  Mr.  Birrell  to  his  face  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  he  and  the  cattle  drivers  would  go  on  making  the 
facts  in  Ireland,  and  the  Government  could  frame  their  laws  to 
suit  them. 


It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  fun 
To  see  the  sweltered  cattle  run. 

The  fate  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  it  w'ould  be  folly  to  predict.  It 
is  a  grandiose  measure,  like  most  of  the  Government  Bills,  and 
provides,  in  addition  to  its  land-purchase  clauses,  for  the  trans¬ 
plantation  of  large  numbers  of  Irish  tenants  from  the  congested 
districts  to  the  grass  lands  which  are  to  be  broken  up  in  order 
to  provide  them  with  holdings.  Whether  the  latter  are  economic 
or  not,  Mr.  Birrell  admitted  that  he  did  not  greatly  care.  The 
admission  was  typical  of  the  Radicalism  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  chief  exponents. 

Mr.  McKenna  promises  to  be  a  much  greater  success  at  the 
Admiralty  than  he  was  at  the  Education  Office,  his  tenure  of  which 
is  chiefly  remembered  by  his  supremely  fatuous  remark  that  he 
came  to  bring,  not  peace,  but  a  sword.  The  Radicals  were  exultant 
when  this  eager  economist  was  sent  to  the  Admiralty ;  now  they 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  him,  in  their  favourite  phrase,  as  “a 
lost  soul,”  for  instead  of  giving  them  a  drastic,  reckless  reduction 
of  expenditure,  the  First  Lord  has  become  an  enthusiast  for  the 
superb  machine  of  which  he  has  supreme  control,  and  is  now 
patriotically  jealous  of  its  perfection.  The  Postmaster-General, 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  arouses  neither  enthusiasm  nor  animosity; 
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he  is  a  typical  example  of  the  sound  party  man  and  painstaking 
administrator.  Mr.  Harcourt,  the  Sir  Visto  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  decidedly,  the  most  ornamental  figure  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
is  a  neat  speaker,  who  takes  trouble  to  throw  a  touch  of 
distinction  even  into  an  answer  for  question  time,  and  is  the 
first  Minister  for  many  long  years  to  take  a  real  and  active 
interest  in  the  beautification  of  London.  But  the  lesser  lights  of 
the  Cabinet  have  been  completely  outshone  of  late  by  one  of 
the  Under- Secretaries,  w'ho  has  assuredly  earned  the  next 
vacant  place  that  occurs  in  the  charmed  circle.  This  is  Mr. 
Herbert  Samuel,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  lieutenant,  and,  one  would 
imagine,  about  as  uncomfortable  a  junior  as  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
found  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  Mr.  Samuel  w’as  specially 
deputed  by  Mr.  Asquith  to  take  his  place  as  Minister  in  charge  of 
the  Licensing  Bill  when  affairs  of  State  caused  his  absence,  and 
he  performed  the  duties  with  very  marked  ability.  The  Children’s 
Bill,  w'hich  he  also  skilfully  piloted  through  the  House,  was 
literally  child’s  play  compared  with  such  difficult  questions  as  time 
limit  and  monopoly  value,  and  though  his  speeches  were  carefully 
prepared  beforehand ,  he  followed  the  best  speakers  on  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  side  with  absolute  confidence ,  and  where  he  could  not  answer, 
boldly  attacked.  Mr.  Samuel,  however,  contrives  to  arouse  ani¬ 
mosities  to  a  very  marked  degree.  He  not  only  strikes  hard— no 
one  minds  that — he  irritates.  He  is  antipathetic  to  many  members 
of  the  Opposition,  who  find  it  hard  to  listen  to  him  in  patience. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  he  says  as  the  decidedly  “nasty  way” 
he  says  it ;  and  he  has  a  peculiar  sleekness  of  manner  which  is  in 
curious  contrast  with  the  hardness  of  his  voice.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  is  already  a  force  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  the  Ministry. 

Another  Minister  who  won  decided  laurels  over  the  Licensing 
Bill  is  the  Solicitor-General.  Sir  Samuel  Evans  possesses  the 
gifts  of  lucidity  and  perfect  good  temper.  He  was  alw'ays  ready 
to  explain  legal  points,  and  to  “do  it  again’’  if  required,  as  it 
often  was.  He  assumed  no  air  of  legal  infallibility ;  he  was 
generally  willing  to  concede  the  verbal  amendments  which  mean 
very  little  but  give  such  intense  gratification  to  the  member  who 
moves  them ;  and  w^here  he  resisted  he  resisted  strongly  but 
graciously. 

Dr.  Macnamara,  who  w^as  presumably  sent  to  the  Admiralty 
because  he  knew  too  much  to  go  to  the  Education  Department, 
has  not  had  many  opportunities.  Mr.  Masterman  has  resolutely 
held  his  tongue  since  his  promotion ;  had  he  been  a  private 
member,  his  speech  on  the  Runciman  Bill  would  have  been 
well  worth  listening  to.  Colonel  Seely  sets  his  colleagues  an  almost 
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daily  object-lesson  in  the  art  of  responsive  elocution  which  Sir 
Edward  Strachey  in  especial  would  do  well  to  imitate.  Sir 
Hudson  Kearley  has  just  shown  a  rare  example  of  self-abnegation 
by  resigning  the  Parliamentary  Secretaryship  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  becoming  the  Chairman  of  the  new  Port  of  London 
Authority,  at  the  same  time  declining  to  take  the  salary  attached 
thereto.  The  remaining  Under-Secretaries  have  done  nothing  to 
tall  for  mention,  either  for  good  or  ill. 

The  Ministry’s  weakness  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  so  marked 
that  the  strength,  not  alone  of  numbers  but  of  intellect,  on  the 
other  side  seems  almost  brutal  in  comparison.  Of  course,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  an  exception.  Lord  Loreburn  is  an  imposing 
figure  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  though  even  yet  he  has  not  learnt 
the  “nice  conduct  ”  of  a  full  bottomed  wig.  His  tact  is  perfect. 
His  speeches,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  makes  a  party  speech, 
are  admirable.  That  with  which  he  closed  the  Licensing  debate 
saved  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  which  would  have  sunk 
below  zero  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraneous  allies  they  found  in 
the  Bishops  and  on  the  Cross  and  Opposition  Benches.  But  the 
Ministerial  Bench  is  helpless.  Lord  Wolverhampton  and  Lord 
Kipon  are  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
And  though  Lord  iMorley  of  Blackburn  is  probably  the  finest 
intellect  in  the  whole  Chamber  and  his  magnificent  speech  on 
Indian  Reforms  was  worthy  of  a  great  Imperial  Senate,  the  tale  of 
,hisyear  increases  and  he  confines  himself  to  his  own  Department. 
Lord  Carrington  is  the  soul  of  breezy  and  inconsequential  good 
humour,  but  no  one  takes  him  very  seriously  even  on  his  pet 
subject  of  small  holdings.  Lord  Fitzmaurice  is  no  match 
for  his  brother  opposite.  And  as  for  Lord  Crew'e,  who  leads  the 
House,  he  is  always — as  Lord  Rosebery  once  said  in  mordant 
phrase — the  graceful  butterfly  gyrating  on  its  pin.  Lord 
Rosebery  himself  ought  to  be  Leader,  but  the  gap  between  him 
and  his  quondam  friends  and  associates  is  now  unbridgable. 
The  tabernacle  he  set  up  is  dissolved.  Jachin  and  Boaz  are 
broken  pillars.  And  so  Lord  Rosebery  is  doomed  to  his  cross 
bench  and  is  a  mere  voice  in  the  wilderness  when  he  preaches 
thrift  and  old-fashioned  Liberal  virtues,  and  jibes  at  the  friends 
in  office,  who  have  weighed  the  relative  values  of  solid  pudding 
and  empty  praise. 

He  has  his  jest,  but  they  share  his  estate. 

Auditor  Tantum. 
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The  Bulgarian  proclamation  of  October  5th  and  the  closely  follow- 
ing  Austrian  incorporation  of  the  two  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  came  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue  to  the  world,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  w'as  no  Foreign  Office 
in  Europe  where  there  was  not  surprise  or  indignation.  It 
was  no  secret  that  Austria  desired  to  annex  the  two  provinces, 
or  that  Bulgaria  wished  to  shake  herself  free  from  even  the 
semblance  of  Turkish  suzerainty — but  the  methods  and  moment 
were  utterly  inexplicable.  For  the  Foreign  Minister  of  a  Great 
Power  thus  blindly  to  throw  Europe  into  a  turmoil  without 
even  the  formality  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  seemed  either  to 
indicate  that  Baron  Aehrenthal  was  a  fool  or  a  reckless  gambler 
with  the  future  of  his  country.  This  cynical  disregard  for 
treaties  and  international  agreements,  although  inexcusable  to 
the  English,  who  took  the  protestations  as  to  the  sacredness  of 
treaties  by  the  Austrian  delegates  at  The  Hague  Conference  seri¬ 
ously,  was  not  so  incompatible  with  Austrian  foreign  policy.  It 
was  more  difficult  to  believe  in  such  crass  Austrian  stupidity,  for 
on  the  face  of  it  the  precipitation  of  the  crisis  appeared  the  most 
stupid  action  imaginable,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  who  was 
responsible  the  most  unfit  for  his  position.  But  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  plan  of  campaign  absolves  him  of  much  of  the 
reproach  of  stupidity  on  the  general  count,  although  there 
remains  a  perfectly  valid  ground  of  reproach  on  one  particular 
point.  It  must  be  stated  perfectly  frankly  that  the  original 
Austrian  idea  was  not  carried  out  owing  to  a  reason  which 
will  be  dealt  with  later.  The  Austrian  idea  engineered  by 
Baron  Aehrenthal  was  to  arrange  for  the  taking  over  of  the  two 
provinces  in  a  perfectly  correct  manner.  The  proclamation 
was  to  have  been  made  on  December  2nd,  the  date  of  the 
Jubilee  of  the  aged  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  annexation  was 
to  appear  as  the  greatest  gift  offered  by  Austria  to  her 
Sovereign.  It  is  indeed  very  doubtful  whether  the  Emperor 
Franz  Josef  was  aware  of  any  of  the  earlier  steps  of  the  annexation 
intrigue — although  at  the  end  he  was  perforce  brought  in  to 
entreat  personally  the  Great  Powers  for  what  was  to  have  been  his 
Jubilee  gift.  Baron  Aehrenthal  intended  before  December  201 
to  have  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Turkey  as  to  the  relinquish¬ 
ing  by  the  Sultan  of  his  sovereign  rights  in  the  tw’o  provinces— 
this  by  the  return  of  the  Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazar  and  by  sundry 
concessions  wffiich  now  figure  as  secondary  offers  to  the  payment 
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F  of  a  lump  sum  for  the  State  properties  of  Turkey  in  the  provinces. 
Once  the  arrangement  with  Turkey  made,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  really  easy  to  make,  the  Austrian 
Government  intended  to  approach  the  signatories  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  with  a  fait  accompli,  asking  only  for  formal  acceptance. 
Again,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  matter  would  have  been 
easily  arranged — but  it  was  essential  that  the  Turkish  arrange¬ 
ment  should  precede  all  pourparlers  with  the  Foreign  Offices 
of  Europe — save  so  far  as  regards  Russia.  Who  will  deny  that, 
had  Austria  carried  out  this  original  idea,  there  would  have 
been  no  European  excitement  and  no  outcry?  Baron  Aehrenthal 
would  have  accomplished  his  design,  like  the  astute  statesman 
that  he  is,  and  would  have  achieved  an  honoured  place  in  his 
country’s  history. 

But  the  fates  were  against  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister, 
and  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  this  diplomatic  skyscraper 
was  to  cause  its  fall.  There  was  no  doubt  in  Vienna  that, 
although  the  Great  Powers  w'ould  be  complaisant,  the  Kingdom 
of  Servia  would  be  more  than  furious  at  the  fate  of  the 
Servian  peoples  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  at  the  final 
extinction  of  Servian  national  ideals  and  economic  necessities. 
In  order  to  paralyse  Servian  aggression  Baron  Aehrenthal  decided 
to  make  use  of  Bulgaria  and,  by  satisfying  the  ambition  of  the 
Bulgarian  ruler  to  become  an  independent  monarch,  to  secure 
the  menace  of  a  Bulgarian  army  upon  the  Servian  eastern 
frontier.  There  was  made  a  military  understanding  betw*een 
Austria  and  Bulgaria  on  the  question,  the  details  of  which  are 
now  of  very  little  moment,  since  the  value  of  the  convention 
is  more  than  doubtful.  In  exchange  for  this  convention  promis¬ 
ing  military  action  against  Servia,  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  was 
assured  that,  if  he  wished  to  proclaim  the  independence  of  his 
country  after  December  2nd,  Austria  w'ould  support  him 
and  recognise  him.  The  fatal  error  of  Baron  Aehrenthal  was 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  ruler  of  Bulgaria  plays 
always  for  his  own  advantage  and  that  his  respect  for  promises 
and  understandings  is  more  cynically  non-existent  than  even 
that  of  those  in  authority  on  the  Ballplatz.  Prince  Ferdinand 
agreed  to  all  that  w*as  said,  and  it  was  only  when  he  was  alone 
that  he  reasoned  the  matter  out  to  himself  as  follows.  The 
reasoning  was  quite  worthy  of  him  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  showed  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  Austrian  methods.  “It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  that  Bulgaria  may  declare  her  indepen¬ 
dence  after  Austria  has  declared  the  annexation  of  the  two 
provinces  to  be  an  acknowledged  fact,  but  w’hat  will  happen  if 
Europe  does  not  approve  of  the  annexation  and  does  not  agree 
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to  the  violation  of  the  Treaty?  May  not  Austria  be  the  first  - 
to  protest  against  any  further  tearing  up  of  the  Treaty?  and  ‘ 
then  Bulgaria’s  chance  has  passed.  But  if  the  Bulgarians  ' 
precipitate  matters  and  steal  a  march  on  Austria  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  must  be  made ,  and  then  will  not  Bulgaria  be  shielded  by 
the  uproar  over  Austrian  action?”  So  he  reasoned,  and  so  he 
acted.  Without  a  word  to  one  of  his  representatives  abroad 
Prince  Ferdinand  hurried  home  intent  upon  his  coup  d’etat. 
His  special  train  passed  through  Eoumania  and  there  were 
ample  evidences  of  his  desire  for  secrecy.  At  one  station  he 
encountered  the  Houmanian  Minister  of  War,  who  happened  to 
be  there,  and  knowing  the  Prince  presented  himself.  The  Prince 
was  furious,  thinking  that  it  w^as  an  attempt  to  discover  his 
secret.  Again,  in  Bucarest,  w’here  a  delay  of  an  hour  took 
place  in  the  connection  of  trains,  the  soon-to-be  Tsar  fumed 
and  raged,  thinking  the  delay  intentional  in  order  to  frustrate  his 
plan.  But  nothing  happened  and  Prince  Ferdinand  was  able  to 
accomplish  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  masterly  coup 
d’etat.  The  news  caused  consternation  in  Vienna.  Nothing 
w’as  prepared,  but  it  w'as  evident  that,  unless  the  moment  were 
seized,  it  was  farew'ell  to  all  hopes  of  proclaiming  the  annexation 
of  the  two  provinces.  An  awakened  Europe  w’ould  be  much 
more  difficult  to  manage.  And  so  the  famous  plan  went  off  at 
half-cock.  The  Emperor  was  pressed  into  service  and  sent  his 
personal  letters  to  his  fellow  sovereigns,  trading  on  their  rever¬ 
ence  and  respect  for  him  to  discount  the  obvious  illegality  of 
Austrian  actions.  In  the  hurry  it  w'as  announced  that  Austria 
would  evacuate  the  Sandjak  and  would  do  heaven  alone  knows 
what  not  for  the  occupied  provinces.  The  abandonment  of  the 
Sandjak  lost  for  Austria  the  piece  de  resistance  of  her  intended 
deal  wuth  Turkey  without  any  gain  whatever  to  herself.  It  was 
a  complete  debacle.  Friendly  Powers  were  furious  because, 
though  informed  of  the  December  2nd  scheme,  they  were  not 
prepared  for  the  precipitation  of  affairs  in  October,  and  had  not 
made  their  preparations,  while  Powers  which  had  not  been 
informed  at  all  were  in  a  natural  fury  both  at  their  ignorance  and  ' 
at  the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Turkey  was  hurt  in  her 
amour  propre,  the  cold  douche  coming  inopportunely  after  the 
warm  welcome  to  the  Constitution  and  the  new  regime.  Servia 
was  roused  to  the  last  man  and  joined  hands  with  an  equally 
roused  Montenegro.  The  Bulgarian  military  arrangements 
became  of  dubious  value,  and  indeed  Sofia  assured  Vienna  that 
tbe  Bulgarian  army  was  all  needed  on  the  Turkish  frontier, 
where  there  wms  imminent  danger  of  an  attack,  and  that  therefore 
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the  proposed  massing  of  troops  on  the  eastern  Servian  frontier  was 
impossible.  Great  Britain  declared  roundly  that  if  a  treaty  were 
to  be  violated  it  should  be  done  in  decency  and  order  with  the 
consent  of  the  signatories,  and,  in  a  word,  the  Austrian  house  of 
cards  collapsed.  But  the  supreme  factor  in  the  collapse  was 
I  not  Baron  Aehrenthal ;  it  w’as  the  ruler  of  Bulgaria  ,  who  cynically 
played  his  own  game.  This  must  be  remembered  by  those  who 
talk  glibly  of  joint  Austrian  and  Bulgarian  action. 

Before  dealing  wdth  the  results  of  the  collapse  of  the  original 
idea  of  Baron  Aehrenthal  it  is  of  interest  to  dw^ell  a  moment 
upon  the  more  immediate  reasons  w^hich  led  to  Austrian  action. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  traditional  desire  for  the  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  two  provinces  and  there  were  the  excuses  of  the 
1  Emperor’s  Jubilee  and  the  Turkish  Constitution.  Two  active 
factors  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  the  Servian  successful 
attempt  at  economic  emancipation  from  Austria-Hungary,  first 
symptom  of  the  awakening  of  the  nation  under  the  Karageorge 
dynasty,  and  secondly,  the  military  manoeuvres  held  in  South 
Dalmatia  and  Herzegovina  in  1906  in  the  presence  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  Austrian  throne.  These  manoeuvres  represented 
an  attack  upon  the  two  provinces  by  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
backed  by  a  landing  of  an  Italian  force,  and  they  demonstrated 
the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  hoping  under  present  conditions  to 
occupy  the  country  in  face  of  opposition.  From  a  military  point 
of  view-  the  annexation  w’as  a  decided  affair  after  the 
manoeuvres  of  1906.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  reason  for  the 
x\u8trian  determination  to  annex  was  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
Austria  was  very  far  from  having  carried  out  the  mandate  given 
.  her  by  Europe  at  the  Berlin  Congress  with  regard  to  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  provinces.  There  existed  adequate  enough 
reasons  why  Europe  might  have  withdrawn  the  mandate  on  the 
ground  that  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  was  worse  instead  of  better, 

:  and  that  the  Austrian  occupiers  had  ignored  every  engagement 
[;  made  in  connection  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  were  these 
I  with  Europe  or  with  Turkey.  The  constitution  in  Turkey  made 
5  it  quite  probable  that  from  Constantinople  would  come  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  a  European  mandate  unaccomplished  and  a  request 
that  the  tw’o  provinces  should  be  handed  back  to  a  reformed 
j  and  Ijiberal  Ottoman  Empire.  Such  a  contingency  wras  too 
unpleasant  to  be  thought  of  and  so  annexation  w’as  determined 
upon.  To  lose  the  two  provinces  w'ould  have  meant  checkmate 
to  all  Austria’s,  and  with  Austria’s,  Germany’s  designs  upon 
Salonica,  and  also  would  have  finally  rendered  impossible  all  and 
j  any  schemes  with  regard  to  Macedonia  and  Turkey  generally. 

I  Decidedly,  from  the  Austrian  point  of  view,  in  the  interests  of 
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Austrian  or  German  interests,  annexation  was  the  only  way  out 
of  the  uncomfortable  situation  brought  about  by  the  non-fulfil- 
ment  of  the  mandate  of  Europe  given  by  the  Berlin  Congress  and 
accepted  by  Austria,  her  tongue  in  her  cheek. 

As  has  been  seen,  there  was  practically  no  preliminary  work 
done  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  prepare  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe  for  the  annexation.  There  was,  however,  an  exception, 
that  of  M.  Isvolsky  and  Eussia.  For  Great  Britain,  bound  bv 
an  entente  with  Eussia,  this  fact  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  since 
it  sets  a  true  value  upon  the  Anglo-Eussian  understanding.  In 
view  of  M.  Isvolsky ’s  repeated  declarations  that  he  kneu 
nothing  of  the  Austrian  intention  the  following  facts  are  of 
interest.  It  was  natural  enough  that  Baron  Aehrenthal  should 
consult  with  M.  Isvolsky  because  of  existing  treaties  and  con¬ 
ventions  between  Eussia  and  Austria  affecting  the  situation,  but 
it  was  scarcely  so  natural  that  M.  Isvolsky  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  inform  either  the  French  or  British  Government  of 
his  information.  The  facts  are  as  follows  : — During  M.  Isvolsky’s 
stay  in  Carlsbad  in  the  month  of  September  he  already  knew  of 
the  Austrian  intention  and  even  the  date  of  the  proclamation, 
according  to  the  original  plan.  He  did  not  mention  this  either 
to  King  Edward  or  to  M.  Clemenceau,  but  he  did  mention  it  to 
the  present  Servian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Milovanovitch. 
This  Servian  statesman  was  at  the  time  Minister  in  Eome  and 
undergoing  his  annual  cure  at  Carlsbad.  He  arrived  there  soon 
after  the  26th  of  August,  and  left  shortly  before  the  17th  of 
September,  so  that  the  date  of  M.  Isvolsky’s  conversation  lies 
between  these  two  dates.  M.  Isvolsky  informed  M.  Milovano¬ 
vitch  that  the  Great  Powers  had  decided  to  settle  all  outstanding 
questions,  and  that  Austria  had  determined  to  annex  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  probably  on  December  2nd.  M.  Milovanovitch 
was  horrified  and  asked  whether  Eussia  would  not  protest. 
M.  Isvolsky  replied  that  owing  to  Eussian  weakness  and  existing 
conventions  with  Austria  on  this  question  nothing  could  be  done. 
Dealing  with  the  effect  upon  Servia,  the  Eussian  Minister 
declared  that  some  compensation  could  be  arranged.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  Servian  compensation,  which  later  led 
M.  Milovanovitch  on  a  wild  goose  chase  over  Europe.  It  was 
the  desire  to  establish  what  compensation  was  possible  which 
gave  rise  to  an  amusing  sidelight  upon  how  international  affairs 
are  settled.  Neither  of  the  eminent  statesmen  possessed  a  map 
of  the  provinces  on  which  to  deliberate,  and  it  was  only  finally 
possible  when  they  had  secured  a  map  torn  from  the  Baedeker 
of  a  former  Servian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  was  also 
residing  in  Carlsbad.  On  this  map  possible  compensation  for 
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Servia  was  marked  out.  That  this  conversation  undoubtedly  took 
place  is  proved  conclusively,  because  the  Servian  Minister  at  once 
telegraphed  to  Belgrade  the  fact  and  also  wrote  to  confidential 
friends  about  the  matter.  On  his  arrival  at  Belgrade, 
M.  Milovanovitch  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary 
for  Servia  to  send  a  special  mission  to  European  Governments 
to  protest.  This  was  decided  upon  but  abandoned  owing  to  the 
Bulgarian  coup  d'etat.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that  M. 
Isvolsky  knew  of  the  Austrian  intention  and  acquiesced  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  did  not  inform  his  allies  or  his  friends  of 
the  fact.  Whether  he  hoped  to  make  as  great  a  name  for  himself 
by  securing  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles,  as  Baron  Aehrenthal 
hoped  to  by  the  annexation  of  the  two  provinces  is  not  certain. 
Germany  undoubtedly  knew  of  Austria’s  decision,  but  was  only 
informed  of  the  original  plan  for  December  the  2nd.  M.  Tittoni 
only  heard  the  definite  news  from  M.  Isvolsky  after  Buchlau,  the 
Austrians  not  having  thought  it  essential  to  inform  their  ally. 

This  was  the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  proclamation 
of  independence.  What  were  the  results,  visible,  and,  more 
interesting  still,  invisible?  Turkey,  secure  from  all  possibility 
of  direct  attack  from  Austria ,  found  in  the  boycott  a  formidable 
weapon  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Austria,  but  she  never 
contemplated  war,  and  in  none  of  Turkey’s  secret  pourparlers 
with  her  neighbours  is  there  to  be  found  any  step  leading  in  that 
direction.  There  was  a  determination  to  make  Austria  pay 
heavily  directly  and  indirectly  for  the  affront  to  the  new  Turkish 
regime,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  imagine  that  any  settlement 
with  regard  to  the  two  provinces  on  a  monetary  basis  will  at 
once  mean  taking  the  Austrian  merchants  to  Turkey’s  bosom — 
Austrian  commerce  has  lost  more  ground  than  it  can  ever  hope 
to  make  up  for  a  decade  at  least.  So  much  for  Austria,  but 
Turkey’s  attitude  is  quite  different  in  respect  to  Bulgaria.  There 
there  is  no  question  of  a  Great  Power  breaking  the  law,  but  of  a 
vassal  State  defying  the  overlord — besides  a  triumphantly  free 
Bulgaria  must  mean  future  trouble  in  Macedonia.  Therefore, 
Turkey  prepares  for  w’ar  with  Bulgaria,  and  a  settlement  with 
Austria  can  only  free  her  hands  more  thoroughly  for  dealing  with 
Bulgaria.  It  is  not  the  military  jireparations  alone  which  indicate 
this  intention  in  Constantinople  ;  it  is  her  negotiations  with  Servia, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  w'ith  Boumania,  which  prove  that  the 
Bulgarian  fear  of  a  w'ar  is  not  unfounded.  After  the  crisis  the 
Servian'  Government  made  a  proposal  to  Turkey  for  a  defensive 
alliance  against  Austria  and  the  following  two  points  :  That 
Turkey  and  Servia  should  act  together  in  an  eventual  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  that  there  should  be  certain  concessions  to  Servia  with 
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regard  to  names  and  churches  in  Old  Scrvia.  Turkey  replied  that 
she  would  agree  to  all  this,  but  that  she  wdshed  Servia  at  the 
same  time  to  agree  to  join  her  should  she  declare  war  upon 
Bulgaria.  In  this  case  Bulgaria  w^as  to  be  shared,  the  west  U 
Servia  and  the  east  to  Turkey,  while  any  other  rewards  of  a 
successful  war  were  to  be  divided.  Servia  refused  this  proposal, 
although  the  Government  at  Belgrade  knew  that  Austria  and 
Bulgaria  had  come  to  a  decision  to  consult  together  as  to  the  fate  ' 
of  Servia.  The  Servians,  while  finding  it  impossible  to  accept  the 
Turkish  proposal  for  an  aggressive  action,  offered  to  join  Turkey 
should  Bulgaria  invade  Maeedonia.  Exactly  how  the  matter 
stands  now  is  a  little  uncertain,  but  it  is  probable  that  any  pressure 
leading  Servia  to  give  up  her  intention  to  insist  upon  freedom 
for  the  two  provinces  must  react  upon  Bulgaria,  enabling  Turkey 
to  carry  out  her  idea  of  attack  and  chastisement.  Nowhere  is  this 
danger  more  fully  realised  than  in  Sofia,  where  the  former 
arrogant  defiance  has  been  replaced  by  a  very  humble  but  earnest 
desire  to  make  any  .arrangement  possible  with  Turkey. 

Should  Turkey  go  to  w'ar  wdth  Bulgaria  ,  what  w'ould  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Powers?  Great  Britain  cannot  but  support 
Turkey,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  a  war  loan.  Not  to  do  so 
w'ould  be  to  still  further  imperil  the  situation  in  India  and  to 
open  the  door  to  Germany  to  re-establish  her  prestige  by  lending 
money  to  the  Caliph  of  all  the  faithful.  Bussia  is  hardly  likely  to 
interfere  ;  Austria  and  Germany  certainly  wall  not ;  Italy  has  no 
interest  in  Bulgaria,  and  any  financial  interests  that  may  exist  for 
France  are  not  sufficient  to  move  the  French  Government  to 
action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bulgaria’s  fate  hangs  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Roumanian  King  as  to  w^hethcr  he  wishes  Bulgaria 
to  be  crushed  out  of  existence,  or  whether  a  maintenance  of  status 
quo  is  preferable.  It  is  to  Bucarest  that  both  the  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  Governments  turn  their  eyes,  but  Roumania  maintains 
a  strict  reserve  and  a  still  stricter  neutrality. 

So  much  for  Turkey ;  but  the  greater  danger  lies  in  Servia  and 
Montenegro — and  it  is  here  that  war  is  most  probable.  Never 
have  the  Servian  people  been  so  stirred  up,  so  united  for  an  idea, 
so  that  they  are  ready  to  go  to  war,  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
prevent  the  enslaving  of  their  brothers  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina.  The  Servian  programme  was  adequately  laid  down  by 
the  Crowm  Prince,  wdiose  wrongly-gained  n'putation  as  a  hot¬ 
headed  youth  does  not  prevent  his  utterances  b(‘ing  truer  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  Servian  ideas  than  the  smoother  speeches  of  ministers. 
He  said  :  “War  may  result  from  the  present  situation,  but  it  is 
not  the  case  that  I  and  the  Servian  ireople  are  for  war  at  any 
price,  that  nothing  but  war  will  satisfy  us.  This  is  not  true. 
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We  demand  the  minimum  necessary  to  secure  the  economic 
existence  of  Servia.  We  will  never  sell  our  national  birthright 
uor  bargain  over  the  heart  of  the  Servian  people  and  the  most 
sacred  national  ideals.  It  is  unthinkable — impossible.  The 

question  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  not  a  question  like  that  of 
Alsace  or  Trieste — it  is  a  question  of  the  innermost  centre  of  the 
Servian  nation.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  imagine  Bussia  without 
Moscow  as  Servia  without  Bosnia.  The  mistake  must  not  be 
made  of  thinking  that  when  I  speak  of  the  Servian  nation  I  mean 
only  the  three  million  within  its  frontiers  at  the  present  day. 
By  Servia  I  mean  the  real  Servian  nation  with  its  ten  millions 
((  of  patriots  stretching  from  Trieste  far  down  into  Macedonia  and 
^  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  The 
f  question  of  Servia  can  never  be  regarded  as  only  involving 
the  fate  of  a  small  kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  the  homogeneous, 
united  people,  the  Servians,  form  the  largest  and  most  formidable 
mass  of  people  on  the  high  road  between  the  German  frontier, 
Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor.  One  need  only  look  to  Vienna  to 
see  the  full  recognition  of  the  European  importance  of  Servia.  The 
Servian  question  alone  dominates  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  Servia  may  easily  be  the  David  to  the  Austrian 
Goliath.  The  least  the  Servian  people  can  demand  is  that  the 
occupied  provinces  become  completely  autonomous  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Turkey.  Then  the  population  can  freely  develop 
on  national  lines.  This  is  the  wish  of  two  free  Servian  States. 
The  frontiers  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  do  not  yet  touch,  but 
these  two  portions  of  the  Servian  nation  have  but  one  common 
thought  and  one  common  action,  upheld  by  the  traditions  of  the 
great  past,  conscious  of  the  justice  of  our  national  pi’ogramme. 
Nor  must  we  calmly  await  our  destiny.  We  go  towards  it  fully 
prepared.  It  is  better  to  die  for  our  national  ideals  than  to 
live  to  be  the  playthings  of  any  great  State.  The  destiny  of  the 
Servian  people  may  be  delayed,  it  cannot  be  lost.  We  may  die, 
but  we  may  not  fail.” 

Over  valiant  words,  it  may  be  thought,  but  they  acquire 
other  value  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  Servia  who  would  not  die  for  these  ideals.  A 
revolution  in  the  two  provinces,  backed  by  Montenegro  and  by 
Servia,  is  most  probable,  and  such  an  issue  to  the  crisis  cannot  but 
cost  Austria  enormous  sacrifices  of  blood  and  tri'asure.  The 
Servians  are  not  a  people  of  illusions,  they  know  the  horrors  of 
war  and  the  dangers  of  a  defiance  of  a  great  and  unscrupulous 
neighbour,  but  that  will  not  deter  them  from  going  to  the  last 
extreme  for  the  securing  of  their  national  existence.  The  only 
saving  element  is  that  Vienna  knows  this  better  than  any  other 
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capital,  and  may  therefore  take  it  into  account,  although  it  must 
he  confessed  that  as  yet  there  appear  no  signs  of  such  good 
sense. 

A  war  such  as  this  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  localise  than 
would  a  Turkish-Bulgarian  conflict.  Both  Eussia  and  Italy 
are  too  much  interested  to  bo  content  with  remaining  merely 
spectators.  Neither  can  in  any  case  allow  Servia  and  Monte¬ 
negro  to  be  crushed.  The  Pan- Slav  sentiment  is  the  strongest  force 
in  Eussia  to-day,  just  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Eusso-Turkish 
War,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  Servia  counts.  The  Duma  was 
ready  to  proelaim  its  sympathy  with  Servia,  but  was  mastered 
by  M.  Isvolsky,  who  cynically  told  the  deputies  that  if  the 
success  of  the  forthcoming  Eussian  loan  were  impaired  Eussia 
would  be  bankrupt  and  the  Duma  discredited — after  the  loan,  he 
said,  you  may  do  and  say  what  you  like.  Thus  the  true  Eussiaii 
opinion  on  the  situation  is  only  to  be  looked  for  after  the  issue  ol 
the  loan.  But  it  is  ineonceivable  that  Eussia  could  quietly  acquiesce 
in  the  destruction  of  a  Slav  State ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  sacrifice 
for  ever  the  leadership  of  the  southern  Slavs.  I'ncertainty  even 
in  Vienna  as  to  Eussia’s  decision  must  to  a  great  extent  paralyse 
Austria’s  military  movements,  tying  down  great  masses  of 
Austrian  troops  on  the  Eussian  frontier.  With  Italy  bound  by 
family  ties  to  the  two  Servian  States,  the  case  for  action  is  still 
stronger  than  in  the  case  of  Eussia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Italy  must  be  the  most  ardent  opponent  of  a  European  Conference, 
since  such  a  means  of  settling  the  question  must  inevitably  lead 
to  a  loss  of  the  value  of  the  Triple  Alliance  without  any  com¬ 
pensating  advantages.  But  a  war  between  the  Servian  States 
and  Austria  would  he  much  more  productive  of  advantages  to 
Italy.  Even  if  Italian  forces  took  no  part  in  the  warfare  the 
time  would  be  singularly  opportune  for  the  Italian  Government 
to  press  for  the  settlement  of  questions  affecting  the  Adriatic. 
For  it  is  the  mastery  of  the  Adriatic  which  will  decide  Italy’s 
future,  and  the  former  mistress  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  does  not 
close  her  eyes  to  this  fact.  Italj^’s  point  of  view  is  to  be  found 
expressed  in  the  speech  of  Signor  Fortis  rather  than  in  that  of 
Signor  Tittoni,  and  in  the  last  year’s  gift  of  siege  guns  to  Monte¬ 
negro,  than  in  the  official  response  to  the  letter  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  Those  siege  guns,  by  the  way,  struck  a  great  blow  at 
Austrian  naval  power  in  the  Adriatic,  since,  mounted  on  the 
mountains  overlooking  Cattaro,  they  turned  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro 
from  a  wondeilul  land-locked  harbour  into  an  impossible  death¬ 
trap.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  Bocche  can  only  be  of  value 
to  a  Power  on  good  tc'rms  with  Montenegro.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  appalling  disaster  of  Messina,  Airstria  would  have  had 
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to  contend  with  a  great  popular  disapproval  in  Italy.  The 
University  question  and  the  riot  in  Vienna  prove  that,  were 
any  proof  needed  of  so  patent  a  thing  as  Italy’s  hatred  of 
Austria.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Servian  States  can  embark  on 
their  war  with  a  practical  certainty  of  support  during  the 
campaign  or  at  the  close. 

Austria  is  in  a  vicious  circle  of  humiliation,  and  there  seems 
no  possible  way  out  for  her  save  such  as  must  lower  the 
prestige  of  the  Hapshurgs,  and  the  Empii-e  is  only  held  together 
by  this  prestige.  If  there  is  to  be  peace  it  must  be  bought  by 
concessions,  and  these  can  but  appear  to  have  been  extorted  by- 
fear  of  the  two  small  States  who  protest  against  Austrian  action. 
This  is  the  great  reason  why  the  Austrian  Press  endeavour  to  drag 
in  Great  Britain  as  instigator.  It  is  better  to  make  concessions  to 
a  great  Power ,  who  has  no  nationals  within  the  Austrian  Empire, 
than  to  yield  to  the  menace  of  small  States,  of  w-hose  nationals 
there  are  millions  in  the  most  vital  portions  of  Austria  Hungary. 
If  peace  be  maintained  without  concessions  and  the  question  be 
left  open,  Austria  has  only  to  hope  for  a  maintenance  of  great 
armed  forces  in  the  tw^o  provinces,  waiting  for  outbreaks  and 
II  eating  up  the  wealth  of  the  empire  while  diminishing  her  military 

I  force  for  European  questions.  If  a  war  be  the  outcome,  what 
glory  or  prestige  can  come  of  a  war  between  a  great  State  and  tw'o 
■  small  States,  even  supposing  that  Austria  were  immediately  and 
I  completely  successful?  There  is  no  possibility  of  an  annexation 
of  Servia  or  ATontenegro  being  permitted,  even  if  this  were  in 
the  interests  of  Austria.  Any  indemnity  must  he  small ;  the 
foreign  bondholders  will  see  to  that;  ahd,  to  cap  all,  there  is  a 
very  serious  doubt  whether  the  campaign  would  be  so  short  or 
so  glorious ;  and  eveiy  week’s  delay  of  the  coup  de  grdce  means 
loss  of  prestige,  in  Laibach,  in  Agram,  in  Prague,  and  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  The  Austrian  army  is  large,  but  the  work  of  the 
Austrian  general  staff  in  such  a  campaign  would  he  like  solving 
a  Chinese  puzzle,  much  thought  being  necessary  before  any 
regiment  could  be  moved  from  one  region  to  another.  And  yet 
to  confess  diplomatic  defeat  would  be  too  humiliating  to  be  borne 
by  the  proud  Hapsburgs.  As  it  is,  the  precipitate  offer  of  a 
constitution  to  the  two  provinces  has  destroyed  the  sacredness 
of  the  idea  of  dualism,  and  brought  a  swarm  of  demanding 
nationalities  about  the  ears  of  the  Governments  at  Vienna  and 
Biula  Pest.  Strangely  true  to-day  are  the  words  of  Austria’s 
greatest  ruler,  Alaria  Teresa,  which  might  be  echoed  by  the  aged 
Emperor  Franz  Josef  :  “We  wished  to  act  like  Eussians,  and 
at  the  same  time  save  the  semblance  of  honesty.  Acting  from 
this  standpoint  we  deceived  ourselves  as  to  outward  appearances 
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and  as  to  the  facts.  Should  they  even  procure  us  the  district 
of  Wallachia  and  even  Belgrade  itself,  I  should  always  look 
upon  these  as  too  dearly  bought,  since  it  would  have  been  at 
the  cost  of  our  honour  and  of  the  reputation  of  the  Monarchy, 
of  our  good  faith  and  of  our  regard  for  religion.  .  .  .  From  the 
beginning  of  my  unfortunate  reign  we  have  aimed  at  least  at 
this,  to  show  in  all  things  a  true  and  righteous  attitude,  true  to 
our  word,  moderation  and  the  faithful  observances  of  our  pledges. 
This  won  for  us  the  confidence — nay,  more,  I  venture  to  say,  the 
admiration  of  all  Europe,  the  respect  and  veneration  even  of 
our  enemies.  Within  a  year  all  this  has  been  forfeited.  I 
confess  that  I  can  hardly  endure  it,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
world  has  caused  me  greater  pain  than  the  loss  of  our  good 
name.  Unfortunately  I  must  own  to  you  that  we  deserve  it.” 

To  sum  up  the  situation  :  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  peaceful 
and  uneventful  settlement  as  between  Austria  and  Servia  are 
principally  the  following  : — From  the  Servian  side  an  intense 
distrust  of  iVustria’s  promises  and  therefore  a  great  reluctance 
to  accept  simply  economic  concessions.  The  painful  experience 
of  past  years  has  convinced  the  Servians  that  while  Austria  is 
very  good  at  promising  facilities ,  she  is  very  untrustworthy  in  main¬ 
taining  these  promised  concessions,  when  opportunity  affords  her 
a  chance  of  putting  pressure  on  her  small  neighbour.  It  is  this 
national  distrust  in  Servia  which  Austria  has  to  overcome,  and 
it  is  this  which  makes  the  Servians  insist  upon  territorial  con¬ 
cessions,  and  regard  all  other  solutions  as  illusory.  Austria,  on 
her  side,  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  saving  herself  from 
humiliation  and  consequent  loss  of  prestige.  A  statesman  in 
Vienna  who  can  arrive  at  a  formula  which  shall  allow  his  country 
to  satisfy  Servian  demands  for  the  right  to  live,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  prestige  of  the  Hapsburgs  among  the  subject 
races  of  the  Empire,  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  his  Emperor 
and  his  nation — but  that  man  is  not  Baron  Aehrenthal.  The 
present  Foreign  INIinister  must  fall  in  order  to  provide  a  stepping 
stone  for  the  achievement  of  a  jieaceful  settlement. 

Truly  the  thorny  path  of  a  patchwork  Imperialism  is  hard! 
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I 

Most  of  the  eminent  American  men  of  letters  who  went  to 
Europe  during  the  last  century  and  kept  journals,  and  afterwards 
!  made  books  of  them,  seem  to  have  landed  at  Liverpool.  From 
Liverpool  they  found  it  most  natural  to  go  to  Chester;  from 
j  Chester  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  thence  to  Oxford.  Most 
<  conscientious  Americans  who  now'adays  land  at  Liverpool  doubt- 
.  less  follow  the  same  course ;  and  hardly  less  keen  than  their 
interest  in  those  distinguished  places  themselves  is  their  delight 
at  finding  themselves  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Irving,  of 
i,  Emerson,  of  Hawthorne. 

I  There  are,  however,  individuals,  who  for  that  very  reason  would 
i  choose  a  different  route  for  their  first  promenade  en  Angleterre. 
Such  will  usually,  I  suppose,  make  straight  for  London  and  a 
tailor’s  shop  in  Bond  Street.  Having  there,  as  they  imagine, 
sufficiently  Anglicised  their  outsides  to  escape  detection  them¬ 
selves,  they  will  ignore,  so  long  as  they  can,  such  companionship 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  as  they  will  nevertheless  find  them¬ 
selves  favoured  with  wherever  they  may  go. 

The  impulse  is  not,  I  believe,  distinctively  American.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  remarked  not  long  ago  that  Englishmen  of  the 
upper  classes,  when  they  visit  Switzerland,  deny  themselves  much 
of  the  finest  Alpine  scenery  because  it  is  also  the  best  known,  and 
accessible  to  trippers  on  bank  holidays.  We  will  all  agree, 
however,  that  such  snobbery  in  routes  and  resorts  is  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  mere  snobbery  of  persons,  and,  therefore,  unworthy. 

;  We  might  even  use  stronger  words,  and  call  it  ridiculous, 
contemptible ;  but  perhaps  we  recall  that  we  ourselves,  our  first 
time  over,  were  not  entirely  without  our  apprehensions  concern¬ 
ing  that  American  vulgarity  which,  we  had  been  given  to 
understand,  was  so  much  worse  abroad  than  at  home.  Perhaps 
we  should  have  to  confess  that  we  also  coveted  the  sense  of  being 
foreign,  as  Avell  as  abroad,  and  actually,  for  a  little  while,  felt  that 
thrill.  Perhaps  we,  too — we  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  now  we  have  begun — made  first  for  London  and  Bond 
Street.  Perhaps,  that  first  time  over,  \ve  did  not  go  at  all  to 
Chester  or  Stratford,  or  Warwick. 

And  perhaps,  therefore,  we  should  prefer  to  compromise  by 
admitting  the  impulse  foolish  as  well  as  vain.  That  it  was  vain 
we  may  have  discovered  the  first  time.  But  that  it  was  foolish 
also  we  may  not  have  learned  until,  our  second  or  third  time,  we 
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have  felt  ourselves  such  old  travellers  as  to  go  wherever  we 
liked,  even  though  it  should  be  with  the  crowd  :  until  we  have 
gone  at  last  to  Chester,  and  walked  the  circuit  of  its  wall,  and 
found  how  incomparably  well  it  serves  for  portal  and  prologue  to 
all  that  England  keeps  of  the  media* val  and  the  ancient :  and 
thence  to  Warwick,  for  a  yet  simpler  and  fuller  abandonment  to 
the  wonder  and  awe  and  pity  of  our  race’s  past ;  and  thence  to 
Stratford — by  this  time  with  Hawthorne  or  Emerson  in  pocket 
and  turned  very  pilgrims,  and  grown  decently  respectful  to  the 
most  obviously  American  of  our  fellow'-pilgrims,  provided  only 
they  have  seemed  in  moods  like  ours ;  and  so  on  to  Oxford  and 
London. 

And  in  London,  thus  achieved,  Kegent  St.  and  Bond  St.  may 
no  longer  seem  the  chief  thoroughfares ;  one  may  give  over  one’s 
keenness  for  discovering  unsuspected  masters  at  Burlington 
House  or  among  the  dealers  and  betake  one’s  self  frankly, 
catalogue  in  hand,  to  the  undisputed  masters  at  the  National 
Gallery ;  one  may  even  lose  one’s  shyness  of  the  Abbey.  The 
Abbey,  indeed,  shall  be  the  test.  It  is  not  enough  to  look  in,  as 
by  chance,  and  decide  to  stay  for  the  impending  service,  and 
thus,  surreptitiously,  in  some  backward  pew,  bow  one’s  ear  to 
the  music  that  weavers  out  from  the  choir,  avid  submit  one’s  soul 
to  all  the  place’s  vast  inspiration.  No ;  if  one  would  attest  a  real 
change  of  heart,  one  must,  after  the  service,  make  again  the 
circuit  of  the  whole ;  pause  by  each  tablet  or  bust  or  statue 
inscribed  with  a  name  one  knows,  and  recall  what  one  can  of  the 
famous  life  it  commemorates ;  join  the  throng  about  the  verger, 
and  hang  upon  his  lips  while  he  passes  from  one  to  another  of 
the  royal  tombs  and  tells  the  height  of  Tjongshanks  and  points 
upward  to  the  buckler  and  helmet  of  Harry  the  Fifth  ;  then  go 
seek  a  bookshop,  and  spend  the  evening  over  Shakespeare  or 
Macaulay’s  Essays.  For  of  all  English  writers,  these  two,  I 
think,  bring  one  oftenest  to  the  Abbey.  The  next  morning,  one 
wdll  be  ready  for  the  Temple,  Holland  House,  St.  Paul’s— even 
the  Tower. 

Not,  however,  that  Bond  St.  and  Begent  St.,  or  Piccadilly  or 
Mayfair  shall  cease  to  charm.  They  have  not  failed,  for  that  matter, 
to  attract  those  other  undistinguished-looking,  those  rather 
washed-out  and  tired-looking  Americans,  from  whose  directness  of 
search  one  finds  one’s  self  so  surprisingly  taking  a  lesson.  To 
them,  too,  London  is  not  merely  a  place  of  reverences,  but  the 
great  Babylon  also — unless,  indeed,  they  have  decided  Paris  will 
be  that — and  they  have  no  mind  to  miss  what  glimpses  are  to  be 
caught  of  its  solemn  worldliness,  its  unapproachable  good  form; 
they  would  as  soon  fail  to  go  to  The  Cheshire  Cheese  and  sit  in 
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Dr.  Johnson’s  seat.  They  may  have  neglected  their  Henry  James 
since  MiUer,  and  their  Meredith  since  Richard  Fevered,  and 
i  not  know  Leonard  Merrick  at  all.  But  they  have  not  yet  even 
!  begun  properly  to  neglect  their  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  their 
i  Dickens  and  Thackeray  is  amazingly  fresh.  And,  come  to  think 
'  of  it,  it  is  Dickens  and  Thackeray  of  whom  these  London  faces 
;  and  garbs  and  streets  and  houses  and  names  first  put  one  in 
mind;  and  not  the  first  time  one  sees  them  only,  but  every  time 
one  sees  them  first  after  a  long  absence.  As  one’s  candour 
grows,  Dombey  and  Our  Mutual  Friend  will  very  likely  take  their 
places  in  one’s  travelling  library  of  books  one  has  read  more 
than  once  before. 

Esmond  and  The  Virginians  are  for  the  country,  rather,  or 
;  for  the  steamer  coming  over,  or,  bettor  still,  for  the  train, 
between  one’s  first  luxurious  glimpses,  through  the  car  windows, 
of  English  fields  and  hedges  and  villages,  and  the  green  Welsh 
'  mountains,  in  the  distance.  For  who  of  us  can  ever  possibly 
'  come  to  England,  whichever  time  it  may  be,  were  it  the  fortieth, 
in  any  mood  but  that  of  eager-hearted  young  Harry  Warrington, 
and  George,  his  graver  brother,  a  century  and  a  half  ago? 
Whatever  the  castle  we  go  to  view,  is  it  not  always,  in  truth, 
that  old  Castlewood,  in  Hampshire,  which  we  seek?  I  confess 
that  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  approach  the  lodge  of  any  great 
English  country  place  without  thought  of  old  Tjockwood,  whom 
Harry  found  sitting  in  the  sun  before  the  lodge  at  Castlewood  ; 

,  or  look  out  over  the  garden  without  thought  of  Harry  himself, 
coming  the  next  morning  to  meet  the  old  Baroness  Bernstein — 
her  who  proved  to  be  all  that  was  left  of  Beatrix  in  her  glory — 
who  awaited  him,  “pacing  the  green  terraces  that  sparkled  with 
the  recent  morning  dew,  which  lay  twinkling,  also,  on  a  flowery 
wilderness  of  trim  parterres,  and  on  the  crisp  walls  of  the  dark 
box  hedges,  under  which  marble  fauns  and  dryads  were  cooling 
themselves,  whilst  a  thousand  birds  sang,  the  fountains  plashed 
and  glittered  in  the  rosy  morning  sunshine,  and  the  rooks  cawed 
from  the  great  wood.  .  .  .  And  now,  aceordingly,  the  lad  made 
his  appearance,  passing  under  the  old  Gothic  doorway,  tripping 
down  the  st<^ps  from  one  garden  terrace  to  another,  hat  in  hand, 
his  fair  hair  blowing  from  his  flushed  cheeks,  his  slim  figure 
clad  in  mourning.”  And  if  I  glanee  into  the  courtyard,  it  is  to 
j  see  what,  more  than  half  a  century  before  that,  young  Harry 
Esmond  had  seen  in  the  court5\ard  of  that  same  Castlewood. 
“There  as  in  the  court  a  peculiar  silence,  somehow; — the  sky 
bright  overhead  ;  the  buttresses  of  the  building  and  the  sun-dial 
casting  shadow  over  the  gilt  memento  mori  inscribed  under- 
neath ;  the  two  dogs,  a  black  greyhound  and  a  spaniel  nearly 
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white ,  the  one  with  his  face  up  to  the  sun ,  and  the  other  snufBna 
amongst  the  grass  and  stones,  and  my  lord  leaning  over  the 
fountain,  w’hich  was  bubbling  audibly.”  My  lord,  who  should 
go  away  on  the  morrow'  to  London,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that 
evil  Ijord  Mohun — a  quarrel  over  the  cards,  but  about  my  lady- 
and  be  done  to  death  at  midnight  in  Leicester  Field ! 

Follow'ing  the  crowd  would  seem  to  have  brought  us  into 
rather  fine  company!  That,  no  doubt,  is  usually  the  crowd's 
instinct — and  an  instinct  that  is  gratified  easily  enough  when 
the  company  is  dead  and  entombed  in  the  Abbey,  or  brought  to 
life  again  in  well-known  novels  and  histories.  Not  an  unerring 
instinct,  howev(T ;  the  unexclusive  sightseer  does  not  always 
choose  his  guides  wisely.  He  may  prefer  Buhvcr  or  Mrs.  Ward 
to  Sir  Walter  or  Thackeray.  We  cannot,  after  all,  accompany 
him  without  reserves.  Nor  can  even  this  present  humility 
persuade  us  that  there  wdll  not  be  times  when  we  will  none 
of  his  companionship.  If  he  prove  such  an  one  as  at  Florence, 
on  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  the  sunset  almost  gone,  and  the  first 
lights  twinkling  in  the  tall,  crow'ding  rookeries  that  once  were 
palaces,  must  break  silence  with  an  inane  ‘‘Historic  old  city, 
sir!”  we  should,  again,  undoubtedly,  rebuff  him  with  some 
muttered  unfriendliness.  Although,  if  we  would  not  forego  the 
very  chiefest  delights  of  travel,  w’e  must  follow  the  beaten  track, 
we  w'ould  yet  reserve  some  right  of  choice  of  companionships;  at 
any  rate,  the  right  to  be  sometimes  alone. 

To  be  alone  in  the  Ireaten  track  ;  in  the  track  of  empire,  of 
conquests  and  worldly  glory ;  of  the  few'  who  had  led,  the 
multitude  which  has  follow'ed,  in  all  manner  of  enterprise  and 
achievement;  of  armies  and  priestly  processions ;  of  kings  and 
saints,  and  warriors  and  poets,  and  the  quite  silent  millions  that 
won  no  fame ;  to  feel  one’s  self  alone  in  the  wide  pathw'ay  which 
the  human  spirit  has  blazed  through  the  centuries — this  may  well 
be  the  highest  experience  which  travel  in  older  lands  can  yield. 
Not  a  cheerful  experience  always,  or  usually  ;  oftener  solemn,  and 
sometimes  daunting ;  but  if  know'u  once,  sure  to  he  sought  again. 

London’s  vastness  yields  it  still.  At  mid-day,  in  the  city,  in 
the  shadow  of  St.  Paid’s,  close  by  the  spot  where  Milton  was 
born,  and  the  site  of  that  Mermaid  Tavern,  w'hich  knew 
Shakespeare,  where  countless  narrow'  streets  and  mews,  strangely 
denizened,  pour  out  their  teeming  life  into  the  great  thorough¬ 
fares,  already  full,  and  roaring  with  the  dull  roar  of  London, one 
feels  one’s  self  in  the  centre  of  what  for  ages  has  been  the  chief 
highw'ay  of  the  trade  of  all  the  nations,  one  listens  to  the  sordid 
heart-throbs  of  the  world.  The  Strand  at  midnight  is  almost 
equally  a  world’s  highw’ay  of  garish  pleasures  and  coarse  appetites 
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—coarser,  surely,  in  this  English  Babylon  than  in  any  other 
capital.  But  the  stiller  hours  are  best.  Should  the  chance  ever 
come  to  you,  pass  at  dawn — the  gloomy  dawn  of  a  true  London 
day— down  Whitehall,  between  the  gray,  stately-solemn  rows  of 
Government  buildings,  to  Westminster  Bridge  ;  look  up  at  the 
pigeons,  circling  in  the  first  light  around  the  gigantic  watch- 
tower,  and  revealing  its  cliff-like  height ;  watch  first  the  Abbey, 
and  then,  closer  at  hand,  the  statues  of  England’s  statesmen  in 
Parliament  Square ,  emerging  from  the  night-mist ;  the  streets 
slowly  revealing  themselves,  and  stretching  away  like  damp, 
j  gloomy  canons ;  the  advance  guard  of  the  day’s  traffic  rumbling 
sullenly  over  the  bridge;  the  heavy,  uplifted  faces  of  the  many 
who,  at  that  drear  hour,  must  take  up  the  day’s  long  toil — the 
dogged  race  whose  labours,  sodden  and  serious,  yet  inspired  for 
centuries  with  the  strange  instinct  and  grim  resolve  of  empire, 
have  piled  up  all  this  sombre,  dim  magnificence — and  you  will 
have  such  a  vision  of  the  true  night  and  glory  of  the  English 
race  as  you  shall  never  win  from  any  wandering  in  by-paths. 

Here  is  that  slow  result  of  time  of  which  our  America  does 
not  yet  yield  us  the  sense.  In  presence  of  it  all,  we  understand 
.  better  our  own  pioneer  office  in  this  present  world.  We  com¬ 
prehend,  not  without  awe  and  trembling,  the  endlessness  of  that 
old  human  procession  we  have  ushered  across  a  new  continent, 
to  repeat  there,  and  in  Pacific  seas,  the  old  struggles,  the  old 
heroisms,  brutalities,  glories,  agonies.  We  begin  to  see  plainly^ 
that  our  own  immunity  from  the  fiercer  strifes,  the  grimmer  and 
more  sordid  rivalries,  that  the  laxness  among  us  of  the  cruel  law 
of  all  the  earth  is  but  for  a  little  while.  The  fresh  path  we 
have  blazed  must  become-,  that  also,  and  at  no  distant  day,  a 
beaten  track. 

Once  in  this  train,  the  mind  roves  backward  as  well  as  forward  : 
from  the  beaten  tracks  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  to  those  of 
yesterday,  in  which  men  walk  no  longer;  to  the  abandoned 
highways  of  the  world’s  trade  and  warfare  and  art  and  religion. 
England,  we  all  know,  has  grown  so  great  by  becoming  the  chief 
mart  of  all  the  world ;  and  this  she  could  do  only  by  getting  the 
mastery  of  the  sea,  and  by  the  continuing  superiority  of  her 
seamen  and  the  excellence  of  her  workers,  helped  by  her  climate 
and  resources,  in  many  manufactures.  But  it  is  not  many 
centuries  since  she  had  neither  of  these  two  supremacies. 
Florence  was  long  rich  with  the  profits  she  earned  by  turning 
the  coarse  products  of  English  looms  into  fine  woollens  and 
broadcloths.  The  clothmakers  of  the  Low  Countries  also  excelled 
England’s  until,  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Spanish  persecu¬ 
tion  drove  the  Flemish  weavers  across  the  Channel.  The  sea 
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was  Spain’s,  and  the  new  world  with  it,  until  a  fatal  bigotry  F 
committed  all  to  the  Armada,  and  the  Armada  to  unfamiliar  ft 
northern  seas.  London  is  London  because  the  glory  is  departed  I 
from  Florence,  Antwerp,  Cadiz — and  from  Venice,  once  the  I 
greatest  and  most  splendid  of  them  all,  because  supreme  both  in 
seacraft  and  in  handicrafts. 

There,  indeed,  is  our  best  modern  instance  of  the  final  way- 
w'ardness  of  what  Lord  Morley  once  called  “the  tides  of  human 
circumstance.”  Who  would  measure  that  waywardness  has  but 
to  pass  from  the  roar  of  Cheapside  to  the  petty  chattering  of  the 
Eialto ;  from  Westminster  to  the  silent  court  of  the  matchless 
palace  where  doges  dwell  no  longer ;  from  Thames  Mouth, 
crowded  with  shipping,  to  the  empty  lagoons  that  once  harboured 
the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  British  Mediterranean 
Squadron  sometimes  visits  Venice,  anchoring  off  the  Lido.  It 
was  an  unforgettable  lesson  in  the  irony  of  the  fate  of  nations  to 
look  out,  as  I  once  did,  from  that  narrow  strand,  once  a  camping 
ground  of  crusaders,  now  degraded  into  a  sort  of  Coney  Island, 
upon  those  gray  reminders  of  northern  power,  lying  there, 
sinister  and  silent,  rolling  gently  in  the  soft  Adriatic  surges- 
then  turn  about  and  behold,  bathed  in  sunset  glories  Turner  has 
not  caught,  the  city  of  pearl  :  her  whose  galleys,  holding  the 
eastern  gates  of  the  Mediter'ranean,  were  for  centuries  the 
defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Turk. 

That  is  the  lesson  and  monition  of  all  Europe ;  and  a  lesson 
Europe  itself  knows  only  too  well.  England,  for  all  her  wealth 
and  power  and  w’orld-wide  extension ,  is  so  mindful  of  it  that  the 
seeming  menace  of  Germany’s  growing  navy  and  expanding 
trade  obsesses  Parliament  and  the  Press.  The  greater  the 
poverty  and  overcrowding  among  her  own  people,  the  more 
battleships  she  builds.  Never  in  history,  in  fact,  have  the 
Powers  ’watched  each  other  with  more  haw'k-like  eyes.  Greece 
revivified  into  a  pale  aftermath  of  her  ancient  glory,  Germany 
and  Italy  reunited,  have  not  for  a  moment  blinded  them  to  the 
everlasting  law  of  growTh,  mutability,  decay.  The  mightiest  are 
the  most  fearful.  Their  continent,  unlike  ours,  is  strewn  with 
mementoes  of  it.  Their  seas  warn  as  solemnly.  Flow  many 
times  has  not  the  Mediterranean  changed  mistresses?  Since 
Pome  fell,  at  least  once  every  three  or  four  centuries.  And 
before  Pome  it  wms  the  same,  back  to  the  day  w^hen  Matthew 
.Arnold’s  grave  Syrian  trader  :  — 

Descried  at  sunrise  an  emerging  prow. 

Lifting  the  coal-haired  creepers  stealthily, 

The  fringes  of  a  southward-facing  brow 
.\niong  the  .^gean  isles; 
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And  saw  the  merry  Grecian  coaster  come, 

Freighted  with  amber  grapes,  and  Chian  wine. 

Green  bursting  figs,  and  tunnies  steeped  in  brine; 

And  knew  the  intruders  on  his  ancient  home. 

The  young,  light-hearted  masters  of  the  waves. 

Lands  and  seas,  cities  and  wastes — all  is  in  this  sense  alike. 
All  has  been  many  times  won  and  lost,  and  everywhere  is  the 
consciousness  that  what  has  been  won  and  lost  so  often  may  be 
won  or  lost  again  ;  what  now  flourishes  may  be  desolated  ;  what  is 
now  desolate  has  flourished,  and  may  yet  flourish  again.  Gradu¬ 
ally  an  American  perceives  that  the  entire  Continent  is  still 
battlefield  as  well  as  graveyard.  The  ways  are  all  highways; 
the  by-paths  also  arc  beaten  trac-ks. 

That  sense  of  it  all  makes  us  prize  our  own  national  exemptions 
more  highly.  It  tends  to  make  of  us  all  Chauvinists — or 
members  of  peace  societies. 

And  this  is  what  we  feel  also  in  a  more  individual  way ;  not 
for  our  country  only,  but  for  ourselves.  The  comparative 
immunity  of  America  from  the  acuter  sort  of  international 
rivalries  is  no  greater,  and  no  more  precious,  than  the  compara¬ 
tive  immunity  of  Americans  from  that  more  heart-breaking 
rivalry  of  man  with  man,  merchant  with  merchant,  worker  with 
worker,  artist  with  artist,  beggar  with  beggar,  drab  with  drab, 
pimp  with  pimp,  which  Europe  endlessly  displays.  That  way, 
it  is  the  older  world  which  shows  savagely  democratic,  coarsely 
unreserved,  nakedly  human.  The  struggle  and  competition  is 
universal,  ceaseless.  Every  advantage  of  birth,  station,  talents, 
or  possessions,  is  seized  ruthlessly,  wielded  remorselessly.  The 
over-crowded  earth,  yielding  not  enough  for  all,  is  contested  and 
trampled  over  as  in  the  silent  rage  of  beasts.  Men  barter 
frankly  what  we  have  not  yet  come  to  treat  as  objects  of  posses¬ 
sion.  The  least  service  must  be  paid  for ;  the  gracefullest  and 
noblest-seeming  may  be  meant  for  pay.  Whatever  can  possibly 
have  value  is  accurately  valued.  Hopes  and  expectations  cannot 
be,  as  with  us,  general  and  vague ;  they  must  have  their  entirely 
reasoned  sources  and  directions.  None  expect  the  unexpected. 
No  lesson  of  human  experience  is  neglected.  Aspiration  and 
generosity  are  as  calculating  as  avarice  and  hunger.  Art  is  as 
clear-eyed  as  trade.  It  is  as  if  all  took  the  beaten  track.  Life 
is  accepted  on  its  own  universal,  its  own  hard  and  final,  terms. 

And  yet — there  is  aspiration  and  generosity  ;  there  is  love  and 
sacrifice;  there  is  achievement,  and  on  the  noblest  lines;  there 
are  keen  delights.  Beauty  is  not  merely  possessed  as  an 
heirloom,  finished  and  unalterable,  but  cultivated  as  a  vital 
principle.  It  is  we,  they  declare,  who  are  sordid,  uninspired. 
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incapable  of  joyousness.  Their  acceptance  is  not  despair;  it  is 
even,  on  the  whole,  something  better  than  resignation. 

That  is  the  heartening;  not  enough,  perhaps,  to  countervail 
the  chill  which  Europe  sheds  upon  our  inexperience,  but  enough, 
unless  our  own  spirit  is  weak,  to  keep  us  firm  against  its  daunt¬ 
ing.  Although  walking  in  the  beaten  track  teaches  us  to  go  more 
cautiously,  more  slowly,  it  need  not  subdue  us  into  any  slinking 
gait ;  surely  not  into  any  cowering  pause.  Although  the  seeming 
boundless  range  of  our  opportunity  will  narrow  swiftly,  there 
is  yet  time  to  win  from  it  a  kind  of  strength  and  symmetry, 
now  unattainable  by  those  pent-up,  close-grappled  millions,  which 
we  may  keep.  We  must  part  from  our  heedlessness  as  from 
youth ;  but  men  do  not  always,  perhaps  they  do  not  usually, 
find  in  the  end  that  youth  was  best.  Unconsciously,  as  we  reach 
and  accept  our  limits,  we  shall  ourselves  take  on  a  greater 
dignity ,  a  more  clearly  marked  and  more  impressive  character  and 
form ;  growing  more  like  to  the  older  states  and  civilisations,  yet 
also  more  distinct,  with  w’hatever  distinction  there  is  in  all  our 
past.  A  sweetness  and  glory  of  expectation  wull  fade  from  our 
eyes.  Life  will  show  less  simple,  less  openly  inviting,  and  lose 
those  brighter  hues  which  untrained  eyes  seek  and  find  in  light 
and  superficial  pictures ;  but  it  will  have  what  it  still  keeps  for 
Europe  and  for  Asia  :  a  truer  and  more  various,  a  deeper  and 
more  solemn  beauty. 

W.  Garrott  Brown. 
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In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  must  be  understood  that  w'e 
treat  only  of  North  America,  and  of  one  section  of  it  only,  the 
United  States.  The  other  sections — Canada  and  Mexico — are 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  inquiry. 

Every  nation  has  its  own  aptitudes  for  certain  forms  of 
endeavour.  This  is  partly,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  race,  partly  to 
climatic  conditions,  partly  to  the  other  conditions  on  which 
national  as  well  as  individual  life  is  based — those  of  labour, 
amusement,  loyalty,  hopes  and  fears,  ambitions,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  for  more  or  less  strenuous  endeavour.  With 
regard  to  the  racial  qualities,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  understand 
their  origins  or  even  to  seek  them ;  it  is  sufficient  if  we  accept 
existing  facts.  Were  we  examining  the  history  of  a  nation  or 
a  race  such  might — would  be — an  imperative  duty,  primarily 
undertaken  for  the  acceptance  of  the  very  base  of  true  under¬ 
standing.  Sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  to  examine  how 
things  stand  to-day.  If  we  wish  to  understand  the  idiosyncrasies 
[  of  American  character  and  life  sufficiently  to  make  some  kind 
I  of  forecast  of  possibilities  of  the  future ,  we  must  primarily  have  a 
I  truthful  estimate  of  the  present. 

I  The  United  States  of  America,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  a  nation 
^  of  specialists.  This  does  not  imply  that  each  individual 
I  deliberately  sets  himself  or  herself  to  a  chosen  task  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  life,  and  follows  it  on  to  the  logical  end.  Rather  does 
it  refer  to  the  conclusions  of  work  and  life ;  a  sort  of  survival  of 
the  fittest  for  special  endeavour,  each  adapting  himself  to  special 
needs  and  following  the  path  on  which  he  has  begun,  with  ever¬ 
growing  ardour  as  new  possibilities  develop  themselves.  Herein 
advance  depends  a  good  deal  on  another  racial  quality  which  in  the 
West  has  become  highly  developed,  that  of  adaptability.  It  is 
not  sufficient  for  a  worker  to  be  strenuous  by  nature  and  efficient 
by  practical  effort ;  developing  opportunities  due  in  part  to  the 
ordinary  chances  of  life,  all  make  for  new  i)owers  and  new 

I  applications  of  initial  forces.  To  speak  in  metaphor  :  progress 
does  not  run  on  rails,  but  follows  the  ordinary  roads  created  or 

I  organised  as  the  i-esultant  of  many  varying  needs.  The  United 
States  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  in  a.  condition  of 
development  which  has  had  no  equal  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  or  at  any  other  age.  A  vast  region,  containing  some 
H  three  million  square  miles  of  surface,  came  at  once  into  habitable 
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possibility.  It  is  true  that  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  North 
American  Continent  the  European  races  had  found  foothold  and 
that  the  centre  was  occupied  by  Indians — the  descendants  of 
Asiatic  races,  chiefly  Chinese,  who  lived  a  nomadic  life,  sparsely 
scattered  over  the  vast  and  then  inhospitable  area,  roughk 
grouped  in  tribes  of  varying  w'orth  and  powers,  but  all  largely 
if  not  wholly  savage.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  settled  on  the 
Eastern  seaboard  and  had  penetrated  inwards,  civilising  as  thev 
went.  The  Spaniards  had  settled  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
South.  The  French  occupied  the  centre  of  the  South.  In  the 
North  (ireat  Britain  and  France  contended  for  supremacy.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  era  of  great  progress  the  prime  need  was 
population,  and  the  overcrowded  nationalities  of  Europe  founil 
outlet  for  their  surplus  population.  But  pioneering  must  begin 
with  individuals ;  it  was  only  when  the  Famine  came  to  Ireland 
in  1846-7  that  the  great  rush  of  immigrants  began.  But  when 
once  the  current  had  been  formed  its  progress  became  continuous. 
Until  recently  the  American  States  became  the  dumping  ground 
of  all  the  over- peopled  countries.  Italy,  Germany,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Ilussia,  have  continuously  sent  enormous  numbers  of 
emigrants,  purely  and  primarily  for  purposes  of  finding  settlement. 
Other  nations  have  added  to  the  population,  but  from  a  different 
cause  :  that  of  seeking  work ;  some  ending  in  settlement  and 
consequent  fusion,  others  coming  as  workers  but  not  remaining 
permanently.  For  illustration  the  Swedes,  lumberers  by 
hereditary  practice,  came  to  the  forest  regions;  and  having  once 
done  their  work  as  foresters  made  permanent  settlement.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  when  coming  made  contracts  with 
the  shipping  companies  to  bring  back  to  China  in  due 
course  their  bodies  “alive  or  dead.”  The  penalising  conditions  of 
recent  legislation  have  largely  stopped  the  incursion  of  this  race. 
We  need  take  no  special  note  in  this  connection  of  either  of  the 
coloured  races,  Indians  or  Negroes.  The  former  were  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  when  the  Caucasians  made  entry  and  are 
rapidly  becoming  extinct.  The  latter  are  the  descendants  of  the 
slaves  imported  chiefly  in  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  as  they  do  not  fuse  with  the  white  races  do  not  enter  on 
our  consideration.  The  negro  breeds  fast,  and  the  very  existence 
of  millions  who  flourish  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
“  Black  Belt  ”  is  a  terror  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Federateii 
States.  Mexico  is  largely  Spanish.  The  jiopulation  of  Canada  is 
largely  the  result  of  emigration  from  Scotland,  though,  of  course, 
other  nations  have  sent  contingents  also ;  notably  Japan  in  later 
years.  Contingents  of  all  races  are  now  to  be  found  wdthin  the 
United  States. 
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The  ultimate  fusion  of  these  many  races  must  create  what  will 
be  practically  a  new  type.  But  such  is  as  yet  far  off ;  so  we 
need  only  glance  at  it  as  a  possibility,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
things  as  they  are.  How  each  of  the  various  races  named  will 
supplement  each  other  is  an  ethnological  problem.  In  race- 
fusion  the  lower  as  w’cll  as  the  higher  races  have  beneficent  part, 
adding  physical  strength,  endurance,  fecundity,  though  they  may 
lack  moral  and  intellectual  strength.  But,  after  all,  progress 
does  not  proceed  on  a  grade  of  continuous  or  eternal  proportions. 
There  are  set-backs  as  well  as  sudden  propulsions  forward ;  the 
utmost  that  can  be  expected  is  a  tendency  of  advance. 

Where  American  race-problems  are  involved  it  is  to  the  United 
States  that  we  must  look.  Canada  and  Mexico  are  fairly  constant 
in  their  racial  developments — Scotch  blood  in  the  one  case  and 
Spanish  in  the  other  being  the  paramount  foreign  elements ;  but 
"foreigners,”  being  merged  in  the  mass  of  population,  must  be 
accepted  to-day  as  part  of  the  indigenous  stock.  And,  therefore, 
in  following  the  subject  before  us,  we  must  almost  of  necessity 
confine  ourselves  to  the  United  States. 

Now,  as  the  various  nationalities  carry  with  them  not  only 
their  national  as  well  as  their  racial  characteristics,  but  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  places  which  they  have  left,  and  which 
may  fairly  be  accepted  as  logical  developments  of  their  predomi¬ 
nating  characteristics,  we  have  to  realise  that  the  immigration, 
through  a  reasonable  space  of  years,  is  no  negligible  quantity  in 
determining  the  possibilities  of  advance  in  any  given  direction 
of  the  nation  as  it  exists. 

Take  the  characteristics  of  these  nationalities  in  their  own 
habitats  and  we  can  get  a  suggestion  of  their  influence  in  an 
expanding  nation.  Such  influence  must,  of  necessity,  be  at  first 
of  the  minimum ,  for  the  proportion  of  foreigners  is  small ;  but 
the  newcomers,  as  expansive  offshoots,  must  have  their  share  of 
dispositions,  customs  and  habits.  The  German  is  philosophic, 
reasonable,  industrious,  calm.  The  Italian — type  of  the  Latin 
in  our  present  connection — is  passionate,  effusive,  quick,  eager, 
reckless,  impulsive,  largely  swayed  by  emotion.  These  two 
races,  German  and  Latin,  typify  broadly  the  essential  qualities 
required  within  the  range  of  the  present  discussion.  The  Irish 
element  we  need  hardly  consider  separately  when  we  come  to 
the  union  or  cleavage  between  aptitude  and  habit,  since  it 
resembles  the  Latin  rather  than  the  German  temperament.  We 
have  further,  in  examining  into  artistic  possibilities,  to  consider 
'That  special  as  w^ell  as  what  general  elements  we  have  to  deal 
with. 

The  Latin,  being  demonstrative,  is  in  the  habit  of  displaying 
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emotion — and  in  lesser  degree  thought  and  intention — by  gesture. 
The  German,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  phlegm  which  negative? 
such  momentary  trivialities.  Any  ti’aveller  knows  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  understand — when  he  does  not  know  the  language- 
what  is  going  on  between  other  persons  in  Southern  than  m 
Northern  Europe.  Take,  for  instance,  a  shop  or  public  vehicle- 
any  place  where  prices  have  to  be  asked  and  payments  made.  In 
the  one  case  gesticulation  at  every  moment  supplements,  dupli- 
cates,  or  interprets  speech.  The  quick  action  of  hand  and  finger 
is  simply  arithmetic  in  action  :  the  facial  expression  is  as  illumina¬ 
tive  as  carefully  chosen  words ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  expression  of  thought.  But  in  the  places  where 
calmness,  if  not  self-restraint,  is  usual,  there  is  no  such  help. 
The  customary  meaning  of  words  is  of  paramount  force ;  and  one 
who  does  not  understand  the  language  is  simply  helpless.  Thus 
the  racial  habit  of  gesticulation,  or  of  duplicate  means  of 
expressing  thought,  becomes  a  prime  quality  of  power  or  facility 
in  the  art  of  the  stage.  Of  course,  the  practical  difficulty  in 
estimating  the  comparative  values  of  racial  additions  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  that  of  education.  Emigrants  are,  as  a  rule,  not  well 
educated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  come  mainly  from  quite  the 
lower  and  poorer  classes.  The  exception  is  in  the  case  of  a 
great  number  of  German  emigrants.  In  Germany  every  one  is 
educated  up,  to  a  certain  degree ,  to  the  result  that  when  any  of 
them  emigrate  they  are  not  immediately  inferior  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Thus,  broadly  speaking,  the 
German  brings  to  the  racial  fusion  a  philosophic  calm,  the  Latin 
and  the  Celt  emotional  temperament.  In  the  last  Census,  1900, 
the  foreign  born  population  was  as  follows,  counting  in  thousands 
only  :  — 


English 

.  843,000 

Scotch 

.  234,000 

Irish 

.  1,619,000 

French 

.  104,000 

Italian 

.  484,000 

Polish 

.  170,000 

Hungarian 

.  145,000 

Russian 

.  424,000 

German 

.  2,669,000 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the  census  of  descendants  of 
“foreigners  ”  settled  in  the  United  States.  So  that,  as  at  present 
existing,  what  we  may  call  the  “impulsive  races” — French. 
Italian,  Irish,  Hungarian,  Polish,  number  about  tw'o  and  a  half 
millions;  whilst  the  more  phlegmatic  races,  English,  Scotch, 
German  and  Bussian,  number  four  millions.  As  the  population 
of  the  States  and  territories  at  the  last  census  numbered 
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(exclusive  of  “Indians  not  taxed  ”)  some  seventy-six  millions,  the 
proportion  of  “foreign  born  ”  element  is  in  no  case  an  alarming  one 
re<^arding  ultimate  disposition  of  races.  It  is  the  American 
custom  to  count  as  (United  States)  Americans  all  born  in  their 
own  land;  an  exact  enough  custom  for  practical  purposes,  as  the 
fusion  of  races  becomes  permanent  and  incoming  foreigners 
become  absolutely  merged  in  the  existing  race.  It  is  thus  the 
existing  population  to  which  we  must  look  for  development  in 
the  emotional  arts.  Any  variation  which  may  come  from  the 
'  ‘‘foreign  ”  element  must,  as  shown  by  the  above  figures,  be  rather 
:  on  the  phlegmatic  than  the  emotional  side.  Let  us  therefore 
consider  the  question  as  one  dependent  almost  entirely  on  existing 
‘  population  and  local  conditions. 

If  the  number  of  theatres  is  any  indication  of  the  wishes  of  a 
|)eople  in  that  direction,  the  United  States  stands  very  well  for 
'  histrionic  effort.  Mr.  Julius  Calm  gives  in  his  compendious 
Theatrical  Guide  the  names  of  more  than  two  thousand  six 
hundred  theatres  of  varying  importance  in  the  United  States, 
which  would  allow  of  one  theatre  for  every  24,000  inhabitants. 
This  compares  favourably  with  our  British  average,  for  by  the 
lists  given  in  the  Era  Almanack  the  British  theatres  and  music- 
i  halls  total  about  800,  which  would  give  an  average  of  just  about 
twice  as  many  persons  to  each  theatre. 

Were  our  examination  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  theatre  the 
incidence  would  be  altogether  on  the  American  side ;  but  as  it  is 
relating  to  the  native  capacity  for  acting,  it  rather  tends  the 
opposite  way.  \  For  even  with  such  an  evident  demand  for 
actors  the  indigenous  supply  is  insufficient ;  there  is  a  ready 
market  in  the  United  States  for  the  services  of  competent  players 
—provided,  of  course,  that  they  can  speak  the  language. 

The  conclusions  of  the  statistics  given  are  borne  out  by 
experience,  which  is,  after  all,  the  only  convincing  way  of  arriving 
at  conclusions  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  dependent  largely  on 
ever-varying  factors  of  fallible  humanity.  Between  the  years 
1883  and  1904  I  spent  altogether  with  Henry  Irving  in  America 
more  than  four  years  occupied  with  eight  theatrical  tours,  during 
which  we  visited  every  great  town  in  the  United  States,  North, 
South,  East  and  West ;  so  that  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  of 
studying  the  trend  of  theatiical  affairs  in  that  great  nation.  Of 
course,  as  Irving  travelled  with  his  own  company  there  was  not 
much  opportunity  of  comparison  from  within  between  native  and 
imported  histrionic  talent.  But  now  and  again  our  forces,  both 
histrionic  and  executive,  were  reinforced  by  local  aid  ;  and  through 
this  means,  as  w’ell  as  by  seeing  the  other  plays  given  in  cities 
and  towns  where  w'e  played,  one  came  in  time  to  have  a  properly- 
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founded  estimate  of  American  suitability  for  the  exercise  of  the 
actor’s  craft.  Let  me  say  here  that  to  my  mind  the  American 
workman  has,  as  a  workman,  no  superior.  By  “workman”! 
mean  men  or  women  working  at  any  craft  requiring  intelligence 
as  well  as  labour./  The  statement  applies  to  all  crafts,  whether 
or  not  included  in  the  category  of  fine  arts.  We  have  had  at 
times  the  assistance  of  workmen  of  all  nationalities,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  Americans  were  the  readiest,  the  most 
capable,  the  steadiest,  the  hardest  wmrking,  the  most  intelligent. 
Put  an  American  workman  opposite  a  new  situation  or  a  state  of 
things  with  which  he  has  had  no  previous  experience,  and  he 
will  proceed  to  a  quicker  and  better  result  than  will  any  other  of 
equal  experience.  If  he  is  independent  to  a  measure  not  usual  in 
older  communities,  what  of  that?  A  good  workman  should  know 
that  he  is  a  good  workman ;  it  is  part  of  the  measure  of  his  self- 
respect  ;  and  self-respect  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of 
human  advance.  So  much  for  the  executive  workmen  of  the 
theatre ;  as  to  the  actors,  we  only  employed  those  of  minor 
importance — chorus,  supers,  and  an  occasional  “young  man”  or 
“extra  lady.’’  On  one  occasion  we  took  a  whole  chorus  from 
New  York  and  travelled  them  with  us  for  the  tour ;  and  we 
generally  supplemented  the  local  orchestra  not  only  with  members 
of  our  own  orchestra,  who  formed  a  section  of  the  touring  party, 
but  with  local  extraneous  performers.  On  one  occasion  we  had, 
by  the  way,  as  one  of  our  limelight  operators,  an  Indian  actor, 
who ,  being  anxious  to  have  experience  in  an  intimate  w'ay  of  a 
higher  stage  work  than  his  own,  took  that  opportunity  of  study. 
In  Boston  we  nearly  always  had  supers  who  were  students  of 
Harvard,  and  on  several  occasions,  in  various  places,  an  enter¬ 
prising  reporter  undertook,  incognito,  that  humble  service  for  the 
purpose  of  more  intimate  observation. 

But  it  is  from  the  auditorium,  not  the  stage,  that  the  true  merit 
of  actors  must  in  the  long  run  be  judged.  Their  art  is  an  art 
of  result,  and  if  they  do  not  achieve  that  satisfactorily  they  are 
^not  successful  in  their  aims,  and  consequently  of  no  account. 
How  they  achieve  result  is  not  known  to  the  audience  and  not 
cared  for  by  themi  Such  is  a  part  of  the  education  and  practice 
of  their  craft  or  “mystery.”  And  although  it  may  be  of  academic 
importance  to  thoughtful  students  of  work  in  general,  it  cannot 
be  of  much  importance  to  the  public ,  who  only  care  for  completed 
\vork  which  wdll  please,  amuse,  or  interest  them. 

It  is  here  that  w-e  arrive  at  the  supreme  quality  of  American 
endeavour ;  and  in  an  art  wdiich  depends  for  great  success  on 
individual  qualities  or  gifts,  it  is  of  added  value.  The  American 
actor  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers  and 
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opportunities.  To  this  end  he  studies  and  practises  endlessly. 

In  a  word,  he  looks  to  his  equipment  for  his  work  and  strives  to  be 
well-educated  in  it ;  and  here  he  falls  into  line  with  the  other 
strivers  of  his  nation.  It  is  this  which  makes  America  a  nation 
of  experts.  One  and  all,  its  people  strive  for  complete  mastery 
over  some  subject.  There  is  nothing  too  small  to  undertake  in 
all  seriousness ;  to  which  to  bring  the  whole  of  one’s  thought  and 
energy  and  skill.  Look  at  the  result.  In  a  thousand  small 
industries  America  is  easily  ahead  in  the  race  for  wealth,  and  in 
special  articles  supplies  the  w'orld.  The  catch  of  a  door,  a  towel 
rail,  a  sponge  bag,  the  case  of  an  eye-glass,  a  penholder,  a  lemon 
squeezer,  “squeezer”  playing  cards — all  these  and  myriad  others 
attest  American  inventiveness  and  application.  The  geniuses  who 
made  wooden  nutmegs  by  the  ton  and  turned  out  whole  ship¬ 
loads  of  manufactured  oats  were,  though  fraudulent  and  immoral 
to  the  last  degree,  in  a  sense  national  benefactors,  for  they 
showed  in  a  practical  w^ay  that  nothing  in  the  commercial  w'orld 
is  beneath  consideration.  I  have  known  a  great  fortune  made  by 
manufacturing  ordinary  luggage  labels.  But  then  the  tag  was 
the  best  of  its  kind  and  sold  at  a  price  which  forbade  competition. 
Again,  I  have  known  a  simple  paper  bag  as  the  machinery  for  the 
accretion  of  great  wealth.  Look  at  the  success  of  the  Yale  lock, 
the  Dennison  tag,  the  tram  line,  the  concentrated  cattle  whose 
exploitation  adorns  our  dead  walls,  and  a  hundred  similar  possi¬ 
bilities. 

The  same  racial  spirit  which  looks  at  possibilities  with  either 
the  telescope  or  the  microscope  guides  the  stage.  The  grouping 
of  theatrical  management  shows  the  telescopic  aspect ;  the 
vigorous  and  careful  way  in  which  the  daring  aspirant  to  the 
third  row  of  the  chorus  equips  herself  for  other  fields  of  conquest 
makes  the  microscopic  aspect.  Indeed,  one  who  washed  to  put 
the  question  into  an  apopthegm  might  to-day  parallel  Thackeray’s 
witty  saying;  “The  staple  products  of  Ireland  are  w'hiskey  and 
manslaughter,”  and  declare  that  as  seen  largely  by  European 
eyes,  “the  staple  products  of  America  are  toilet  paper  and 
countesses.” 

J’or  my  own  part,  I  have  now  for  some  years  held  that  the 
great  impulse  tow^ards  theatrical  life  wall  come  from  Americans 
when  acting  is  accepted  in  that  country  as  an  available  industryi 
It  is  right  to  say  that  at  present  there  is  no  bar  to  its  acceptance. 
There  is  not  the  same  violent  opposition  in  that  country  to  those 
who  make  the  chc^e  of  stage  life  that  holds  more  or  less  in  all  the 
European  nations.^  Of  course,  the  situation  is  always  looked  in 
the  face  by  parents  and  guardians,  and  the  pros  and  cons  summed 
up  and  weighed.  No  doubt  the  present  difficulties  are  at  times 
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paramount  and  the  ultimate  outlook  is  dreaded ;  but  the  difficulty 
thus  regarded  is  tentative  rather  than  perpetual.  The  more  and 
the  quicker  that  young  people,  not  as  yet  belonging  to  stage  life, 
join  the  ranks  of  the  actors,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  those  who  I 
follow  them,  and  the  lesser  the  strain  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
relatives.  For  with  growing  numbers  of  a  class  whose  education 
has  tended  to  conventionality  rather  than  to  unconventionalitv 
there  is  greater  social  security.  In  fact,  to  use  an  analogy,  a  new 
atmosphere  is  created.  The  world  of  the  stage  is  like  all  other 
worlds  in  the  incidence  of  cosmic  laws ;  and  as  size  is  a  necessary- 
condition  for  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  in  astronomical 
creation,  so  in  the  lesser  world  the  law  holds.  Thus  we  must 
look  before  long  for  a  great  American  accretion — somewhat  in 
proportion  to  the  vastness  of  the  population — to  the  ranks  of  stage 
workers. 

At  present,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  through  the  experience  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  working  of  a  great 
theatre,  the  American  recruits  are  admirable  -yvorkers.  We  had 
experience  of  a  fair  number  of  them  in  the  Lyceum ,  and  they  all 
seemed  to  do  well  and  “get  on”  quickly.  This  was  largely  due 
to  their  own  exertions.  They  always  studied,  not  only  the  subject 
of  their  immediate  work,  but  the  things  at  which  they  arc  aiming. 
The  stage,  as  a  whole,  is  a  world  of  perpetual  advance,  but  as  the 
mechanism  is  entirely  individual  its  general  pow’ers  are  limited 
by  the  capacity  of  the  players.  I  use  the  word  “capacity  ”  not  in 
its  common  meaning  of  power  of  assimilation,  intellectual  or 
physical ;  but  as  conveying  an  idea  of  existing  power  whether 
natural  or  acquired.  And  therefore,  as  the  players  enlarge  their 
ideas,  so  the  stage  advances.  It  takes  a  long  training  to  make  an 
actor.  There  are  few  accepted  laws  which  can  guide  or  rule; 
it  is  only  by  acquired  experience  that  the  actor  can  get  that 
almost  unconscious  familiarity  with  his  work  which  will  supply 
or  take  the  place  of  principles  of  art.  One  might  as  well  expect 
to  be  an  expert  stenographer  by  know'ing  by  heart  a  manual  of 
shorthand,  as  to  be  an  actor  without  having  acted.  The  whole 
thing  is  in  the  doing.  The  training  and  equipment  are  of  course 
antecedent ;  and  it  is  in  this  preparatory  stage  of  art  w'ork  that 
application  and  its  result — education — are  of  value.  Actors 
should  alw^ays  bear  in  mind  that  success  in  a  part  is  not  the 
reward  of  a  spasmodic  effort,  but  of  the  long,  slow,  patient, 
strenuous  attempts  at  perfection.  Shakespeare’s  wise  saying: 
“The  scholar’s  melancholy,  which  is  emulation,”  is  hard  to 
understand  outside  the  arts.  But  there  it  is  altogether  under¬ 
standable  ;  there  it  belongs.  In  the  emulation  necessary  for 
|X‘rfection — even  for  its  seeking — the  w’hole  w'orld  is  open ;  and 
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amongst  the  contestants  is  one’s  own  self.  To  use  a  phrase  in 
the  terminology  of  athleticism  :  in  the  breaking  of  records  one’s 
own  record  may  be  included.  This  is  the  prime  quality  of 
advance,  the  active  principle  of  self-sacrificing  effort.  And  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  have  always  noticed  it  in  American  actors. 
The  danger  which  attends  it  is,  that  ambitious  youth  may  take 
the  striving  for  fitness  to  succeed  as  the  striving  necessary  for 
success  in  an  immediate  object.  Strenuousness  is  much  in  the 
art  world;  but  it  is  not  all.  This  reminds  one  of  the  story  of 
the  determined  Scot,  who  declared  that  he  would  become  a 
maestro  of  the  violin.  When  his  friends  expressed  doubt  as  to 
his  powers,  and  asked  on  w^hat  quality  he  relied  for  success,  he 
answered  : — 

“A’ll  do  it  by  main  strength  !  ” 

The  American  has  great  self-reliance  as  well  as  much  strength 
of  purpose,  and  if  the  winning  of  success  is  to  bo  achieved  by 
application  he  will  doubtless  win  it.  But  he,  like  all  others, 
must  remember  that  art  is  a  world  by  itself,  and  has,  in  addition 
to  the  laws  which  govern  all  other  human  efforts,  its  own  laws, 
which  must  be  observed  under  penalty  of  failure.  In  that  world 
matters  cannot  be  “rushed.”  Ars  longa  has  come  to  be  accepted 
as  a  truism  unnoeding  explanation.  The  very  strenuous  quality 
in  its  people  which  makes  America  great  stands  in  their  road 
in  the  doing  of  art  work.  .  Strenuousness  has  its  own  self- 
consciousness,  and  self-consciousness  is  the  bane  of  true 
art.  Theoretically  we  might  argue  that  the  result  of 
this  very  strenuousness  as  applied  in  wrong  direction  would 
lead  to  failure ;  thus  the  quality  which  makes  good  artisans 
would  make  bad  artists.  And  this  is  exactly  what  happens  in 
fact.  Stage  art  is  an  excellent  opportunity  of  testing  the  theory, 
for  here  so  much  depends  on  the  individuality  of  the  artist  that 
the  general  drift  of  things  is  only  a  minor  cause  of  happenings. 
We  find  that  American  players  arc  admirable  in  the  smaller  parts, 
but  that  in  the  higher  walks  the  same  relative  excellence  is  not 
observed.  In  all  arts  there  are  many  levels  between  excellence 
and  greatness;  in  stage  art,  with  again  varieties  of  individuality 
as  a  cause,  the  levels  are  endless.  In  organising  a  theatrical 
company  a  manager  could  hardly  do  better  than  to  recruit  a  full 
share  of  American  players ;  but  in  all  probability  he  would  have 
to  look  in  the  theatre  world  generally  for  his  “stars.”  Of  course, 
it  must  be  here  borne  in  mind  that  every  nation  has  its  own 
social  observances,  its  own  peculiarities  of  accent,  its  own  types 
of  character  ;  and  that  for  the  re-production  of  these  certain  educa¬ 
tion  or  experience  is  necessary.  So  that  if  re-production  of 
national  type,  or  manner,  or  accent  is  required,  the  best  results 
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can  be  had  from  those  artists  who  are  familiar  with  them.  It 
used  to  be  supposed  that  a  fully  equipped  player  should  be  able 
to  assume  at  will  accents  and  such  like  accessories  of  character; 
but  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  this  belief  is  throwing  away  natural 
advantages.  Surely  a  “Down-east,”  or  an  “Out-west”  type  can 
be  better  assumed  by  one  who  knows  the  special  world  repre¬ 
sented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  personal  peculiarities — whether 
they  be  due  to  race  or  nationality — which  enable  actors  to  repre¬ 
sent,  almost  without  study,  certain  strongly  marked  characters, are 
out  of  place  in  the  representation  of  classical  characters ,  who  on 
the  stage  represent  average  or  natural  types  of  emotion  or  passion. 
The  perfect  Hamlet,  for  instance,  or  perfect  Ophelia  should  not 
have  a  brogue,  or  a  twang,  or  a  lisp,  or  even  that  Attic  broadness 
which  can  wdn  fame  and  fortune  on  the  variety  stage.  A  Eomeo 
and  Juliet  who  chewed,  the  one  tobacco  and  the  other  gum,  would 
be  out  of  place  even  in  a  canvas  Verona.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  fatal  for  Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  Juliet  or  Beatrice,  to  be 
self-conscious  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  sweeping  passion.  Self- 
consciousness  and  strenuousness  are  most  excellent  qualities- 
when  in  their  proper  places.  And  their  proper  place  is  in  the 
educational  stage  of  advance — in  the  preparation  for  supreme 
effort,  not  during  the  effort  itself. 


Bram  Stoker. 
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It  has  often  been  urged  that  contemporary  English  literature 
suffers  because  we  have  no  Academy,  no  Upper  House  of  Letters 
with  its  definite  recognition  of  living  excellence,  no  prize  for 
those  whose  names  will  be  remembered  when  more  popular 
writers  have  been  forgotten.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
the  practice  of  France,  admirable  though  it  be,  would  suit  our 
English  climate,  and  whether,  when  all  is  said,  our  slip-shod  way 
of  leaving  to  Time  the  casting  throw  is  not  for  us  the  better 
method.  But  there  are  rare  cases  when,  forestalling  Time,  we 
determine  to  honour  the  author  living  instead  of  waiting  until 
death  has  made  him  immortal.  The  publication  (by  the 
Shakespeare  Head  Press,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  London),  of  the  Collected  Works  in  Verse 
and  Prose  of  William.  Butler  Yeats  is  our  equivalent  for  an 
Academy  election ;  it  is  an  honourable  acknowledgment  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  his  work  is  held  by  the  best  critics,  and  to 
the  uncritical  an  object-lesson.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  these  eight  volumes  worthy  a  place  on  the  library  shelves 
of  the  most  exacting  and  fastidious  of  book-collectors.  The 
printing  is  “choicely  good,”  the  binding  beautiful,  the  portraits 
of  the  author  by  Sargent,  Mancini  and  others  are  finely  re¬ 
produced,  the  Bibliography  by  Mr.  Allan  Wade  is  a  careful  and 
valuable  piece  of  work.  All  this  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  even 
by  the  most  careless  handler  of  books,  but  what  concerns  us 
most  is  the  collection  itself— the  writings  that  the  author  has 
allowed  to  stand  as  they  were  originally  written ;  the  additions ; 
the  improvements ;  the  significant  omissions.  For  these  eight 
handsome  volumes  represent  Mr.  Yeats’  life-work ;  by  these  he 
has  chosen  to  be  judged,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever,  in 
the  future,  he  may  or  may  not  do,  here  are  to  be  found  his  title- 
deeds  of  honour. 

To-day  in  the  world  of  letters  there  is  no  more  picturesque 
figure  than  Mr.  Yeats,  nor  is  there  a  writer  who  can  claim 
to  have  made  a  deeper  mark  upon  the  thought  of  his  time.  He 
is  the  well-spring  of  the  movement  that  has  been  somewhat 
fancifully  named  the  Celtic  Renaissance ;  he  has  founded  a  school 
and  his  followers  are  many ;  he  has  established  a  National  Irish 
Theatre.  Yet  his  literary  output  has  been  comparatively  small. 
Here,  in  this  Collected  Edition,  we  read  the  story  of  his  life 
and  of  his  work ;  read  it  by  the  light  of  the  Bibliography  over 
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which  he  has  written  in  humorous  protest  at  this  disturbing  of 
forgotten  dreams  : — 

Accursed  who  brings  to  light  of  day 
The  writings  I  have  cast  away  1 
But  blessed  he  that  stirs  them  not 
And  lets  the  kind  worm  take  the  loti 

When  we  compare  the  writings  kept  with  the  writings  rejected, 
we  find  that  the  kind  worm  has  not  gone  hungry.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  good  author  is  a  bad  critic,  for  he  always  praises  his 
worst  work.  But  Mr.  Yeats  has  shown  his  strength  fully  as 
much  by  what  is  cast  away  as  by  what  is  left ;  and  though 
bibliophiles  will  prize  to  the  end  their  “first  editions,” 
lettered  reader  will  doubtless  prefer  the  author’s  ripened 
judgment. 

Mr.  Yeats’  first  publication  was  a  modest  little  book,  Mosada- 
A  Dramatic  Poem,  1886  (reprinted  from  the  Dublin  Universitij 
Magazine),  followed  in  1889  by  another  modest  little  book, 
The  Wanderings  of  Oisin  and  other  Poems.  Mofsada  was 
included  in  the  newer  work,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Collected  Edition,  nor  is  the  omission  matter  for  regret.  A  boy’s 
poem,  it  is  a  story  of  the  Inquisition  with  a  Moorish  maiden  for 
heroine  and  monks  and  inquisitors  for  chorus,  and  I  feel  that 
here  I  must  tread  delicately  having  the  fear  of  the  curse  upon 
me.  Yet  even  in  Mosada  are  notes  foretelling  the  music  that 
was  to  come,  and  these  lines  deserve  remembrance  : — 

The  little  lake, 

That  rustles  iu  the  reeds  with  patient  pushes, 

Soft  as  the  whispering  of  a  long-lost  footstep 
Circling  the  brain. 

Is  not  this  that  same  lake  isle  of  Innisfree  with  which  Mr. 
Yeats’  name  will  ever  be  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
who  is  content  to  know  an  author  only  through  selections  and 
anthologies? — an  island  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  poet  that  he 
speaks  of  it  again  and  again,  being  “drawn  by  the  moon”  to  its 
w^aters,  and  “driven  by  Saturn  ”  to  its  woods,  for  he  tells  us  that 
he  is  “under  the  ruling  of  the  stars,”  as  are  we  all,  whether  we 
know  it  or  not. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Collected  Edition  contains  the  lyrical 
and  narrative  poems,  and  to  compare  the  earlier  forms  of  some 
of  these  with  the  later  versions  is  instructive.  “The  Wanderings 
of  Oisin  ”  is  one  that  has  been  largely  altered  and  thereby 
greatly  improved;  poor  lines  have  been  struck  out,  weak  lines 
strengthened,  the  right  word  found  at  last,  so  that  what  was 
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merely  verse  is  turned  into  poetry.  “The  Meditation  of  the  Old 
Fisherman  ”  is  now  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  early  lyrics, 
but  it  was  not  so  in  the  beginning.  Then  the  second  of  the 
verses  ran  :  — 

The  lines  are  not  heavy,  nor  heavy  the  long  nets  brown — 

Ah  me !  full  many  a  creak  gave  the  creel  in  the  cart 
Tliat  carried  the  fish  for  sale  in  the  far-away  town. 

When  I  was  a  boy  with  never  a  crack  in  my  heart. 

This  is  how  it  stands  revised  in  the  Collected  Edition  :  — 

The  herring  are  not  in  the  tides  as  they  were  of  old; 

My  sorrow !  for  many  a  creak  gave  the  creel  in  the  cart 
That  carried  the  take  to  Sligo  town  to  be  sold, 
ir/ien  I  u‘as  a  boy  with  never  a  crack  in  my  heart. 

Xow  the  Master’s  hand  has  touched  it,  and  we  hear,  in  the 
third  line,  the  rumbling  of  the  heavy,  mud-caked  wheels  on 
the  rutted  country  road,  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  what  we  w’ere 
always  meant  to  hear.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
alterations  are  invariably  happy;  and  some  of  the  poems,  to 
those  of  us  who  have  long  known  and  loved  them,  seem  to  be  but 
the  shadow  of  their  old  selves,  as  for  example  the  musical 
“Cradle  Song,”  where  the  first  form  is  incomparably  the  better. 
But  the  best  poems  are  for  the  most  part  untouched ,  or  else  only 
touched  (as  in  “  When  You  are  Old  ”  and  “  The  Sorrow  of  Love  ”) 
to  give  an  added  grace. 

It  was  not  until  1891,  five  years  after  the  publication  of 
Mosada,  that  INIr.  Yeats  made  his  first  essay  in  prose  wnth  a 
thin  volume  containing  John  Sherman  and  Dhoya.  John 
Sherman  is  remarkable  as  being  Mr.  Yeats’  only  novel.  Of  late 
the  word  novel  has  fallen  upon  evil  days  and  suggests  to  the 
ordinary  reader  something  merely  ephemeral,  to  be  glanced 
through  in  an  idle  hour  and  as  quickly  forgotten.  Used  in  this 
sense,  it  would  be  singularly  ill-applied  to  John  Sherman, 
which,  in  spite  of  sundry  crudities,  gives  us  some  of  the  best  of 
Mr.  Yeats’  prose,  while,  as  he  himself  confesses  in  the  tenderly- 
written  preface  to  be  found  in  the  seventh  volume,  the  story  is  in 
part  an  autobiography  : — “Having  been  persuaded  somewhat 
against  my  judgment  to  include  these  early  stories  (John 
Sherman  and  Dhoya),  I  have  read  them  for  the  first  time 
these  many  years.  They  have  come  to  interest  me  very  deeply ; 
for  I  am  something  of  an  astrologer,  and  can  see  in  them  a  young 
man— was  I  twenty-thre('.?  and  we  Irish  ripen  slowly — born 
when  the  Water-Carrier  was  on  the  horizon,  at  pains  to  over¬ 
come  Saturn  in  Saturn’s  hour,  just  as  I  can  see  in  much  that 
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follows  his  struggle  with  the  still  all-too-unconquered  Moon,  and 
at  last,  as  I  think,  the  summons  of  the  prouder  Sun.  Sligo 
where  I  had  lived  as  a  child  and  spent  some  months  or  weeks 
of  every  year  till  long  after,  is  Ballah,  and  Pool  Dhoya  is  at  the 
river  mouth  there,  and  he  who  gave  me  all  of  Sherman  that  was 
not  born  at  the  rising  of  the  Water-Carrier  has  still  the  bronze 
upon  his  face,  and  is  at  this  moment,  it  may  be,  in  his  walled 
garden,  wondering  as  he  did  twenty  years  ago,  whether  he  will 
ever  mend  the  broken  glass  of  the  conservatory  where  I  am 
not  too  young  to  recollect  the  vine-trees  and  grapes  that  did  not 
ripen.” 

If  the  grapes  did  not  ripen,  the  boy  who  wondered  at  their 
greenness  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  early  work. 
Yet  even  to-day  when  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  poetry, 
there  are  widely  different  opinions  as  to  the  worth  of  the  prose. 
Though  one  critic  has  declared  it  to  be  ‘‘the  most  beautiful 
prose  in  the  world,”  others  have  described  it  as  over-elaborated, 
self-conscious,  tortured,  and,  at  its  best,  reminiscent  of  Pater 
and  the  school  that  cultivated  refinement  of  style  until  it  robbed 
itself  of  very  life.  There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  blame, 
but  the  praise  is  more  likely  to  be  the  enduring  verdict.  In  his 
prose,  Mr.  Yeats  is,  as  it  were,  constantly  reciting  his  Credo; 
giving  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  and  telling  us  of  new 
things,  or  rather  of  old  things  the  world  has  forgotten  so  long, 
that  they  seem  to  us  new.  Writers,  or  at  all  events  critics  and 
journalists,  live  for  the  most  part  in  cities,  and  the  life  and 
thought  of  cities  is  ever  taken  up  with  eager  activities ;  so  that 
what  lies  outside  the  common  vision  of  common  men  seems  but 
as  foolishness,  and  those  who  would  speak  of  high  mysteries  are 
dubbed  dreamers  and  even  the  honesty  of  their  belief  is  called 
in  question.  Now,  in  this  preface  to  John  Sherman,  Mr. 
Yeats  tells  us,  in  the  ordered  prose  of  his  latest  conviction,  that 
he  is  ‘‘something  of  an  astrologer,”  and  astrology  is  not  to-day 
reckoned  a  popular  science.  Long  ago  it  fell  into  disrepute, 
being  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the  charlatafi  and  other  evilly- 
disposed  rogues ;  yet  there  are  some  who  still  claim  that  astrology 
is  the  only  absolutely  demonstrable  science,  and  it  certainly 
helps  to  explain  much  that  would  be  otherwise  obscure  in  Mr. 
Yeats’  later  writings.  Without  this  key  it  is  possible  to  see 
only  the  beauty  of  the  prose  and  that  is  why  it  has  sometime? 
been  called  weak,  vague,  and  obscure ;  with  the  key,  we  find 
the  thought  lying  concealed  is  clear  as  crystal,  only  it  is 
something  strange  and  new. 

John  Sherman  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  told  by  a  young 
man,  and  there  is  in  it  no  hint  of  the  life-like  portr.iiture  that 
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has  made  Tom  Jones  famous;  yet,  as  we  read,  we  know  this 
picture  in  half-tones  is  every  whit  as  true.  It  shows  us  a  type 
never  common,  but  happily  for  the  world  never  extinct,  though 
the  conditions  of  life  to-day  make  it  rarer  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago.  The  people  who  are  content  with  little,  desire 
little,  and  dread  change,  preferring  the  old  furrows  to  the  new, 
must  expect  scant  sympathy  in  an  age  of  experiment  and  progress ; 
but  they  are  not  the  less  wise,  and  their  stories,  bare  of  incident, 
often  make  better  reading  than  the  adventures  of  the  more 
successful.  Just  such  a  man  is  John  Sherman  ;  content  with  the 
narrow  life  he  lives  with  his  mother  in  the  little  country  town, 
happy  in  his  idle  dreams,  loving  (though  he  does  not  know  it) 
one  woman,  yet  leaving  her  with  but  little  regret  to  go  into  his 
rich  uncle’s  London  office.  In  London  he  is  unhappy  as  a  sea¬ 
bird  in  a  cage,  until  he  meets  with  a  beautiful  girl  who  promises 
to  marry  him.  Then  slowly  self-knowledge  comes,  and  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  set  himself  free  and  go  back  to  the  old  life  in  the  little 
town  and  to  the  old  love. 

The  others  had  gone  and  Sherman  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room  by 
himself,  looking  through  the  window.  Never  had  London  seemed  to  him 
so  like  a  reef  whereon  he  was  cast  away.  In  the  Square  the  bushes  were 
covered  with  dust;  some  sparrows  were  ruffling  their  feathers  on  the  side¬ 
walk;  people  passed,  continually  disturbing  them.  The  sky  was  full  of 
smoke.  A  terrible  feeling  of  solitude  oppressed  him.  A  portion  of  his  life 
was  ending.  He  thought  that  soon  he  would  be  no  longer  a  young  man, 
and  now,  at  the  period  when  the  desire  of  novelty  grows  less,  was  coming 
the  great  change  of  his  life.  He  felt  he  was  of  those  whose  granaries  are 
in  the  past.  And  now  this  past  would  never  renew  itself.  He  was  going 
out  into  the  distance  as  though  with  strange  sailors  in  a  strange  ship. 

A  remarkable  piece  of  writing  that  for  so  young  a  man,  and  as 
characteristic  now  as  then  of  Mr.  Yeats,  for  he,  too,  is  of  those 
“whose  granaries  are  in  the  past.”  Like  Sherman,  he  is  out  of 
touch  with  the  busy  ways  of  cities,  but  their  unloveliness  is  not 
so  depressing  to  him  as  the  poverty  of  their  purposes  and  aims. 
He  is  for  ever  telling  us  that  with  the  complicated  machinery  of 
our  existence  and  our  gospel  of  work  and  hurry  we  have  made 
the  world  intolerable,  and  in  his  heart  we  know  he  agrees  with 
the  old  woman  on  the  Irish  cattle-boat  who  was  making  her 
monthly  journey  with  geese  for  the  Liverpool  market  and  said 
to  John  Sherman,  “For  what  have  we  in  this  life  but  a  mouthful 
of  air?”  The  ending  of  thie  book,  with  its  story  of  the  home¬ 
coming  of  the  awakened  man,  is  more  beautiful,  because  it  is  more 
true,  than  the  ending  of  any  other  book  I  know. 

In  1892  came  The  Countess  Kathleen  and  Various  Legends 
and  Lyrics,  the  lyrics  being  mostly  reprints  from  magazines  and 
newspapers.  The  play  is  based  on  a  professedly  French  version 
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of  an  old  Irish  legend  to  be  found  in  Les  Matinees  de  Timothc 
Trimm  (L6o  Lespfes),  but  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  edition 
Mr.  Yeats  tells  us  he  has  never  been  able  to  trace  the  legend  to 
its  source;  it  bears,  however,  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  well- 
known  Donegal  story,  and  he  has  “no  doubt  of  the  essential 
antiquity  of  what  seems  to  me  the  most  impressive  form 
of  one  of  the  supreme  parables  of  the  world.”  The  Donegal 
story  tells  how  a  woman  went  to  Hell  for  ten  years  to  save  her 
husband’s  soul  and  stays  another  ten,  having  been  given  per¬ 
mission  to  carry  away  as  many  souls  as  could  cling  to  her  skirts; 
in  the  play,  a  woman  of  rare  parts  traffics  her  soul  that  the 
famine  may  be  stayed  and  her  people  saved  the  sin  of  selling 
theirs  to  the  demon  merchants.  In  the  later  version  the  demons 
and  spirits  are  not  so  prominent,  Mr.  Yeats  having  learned 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  such  airy  creations 
successfully  across  the  footlights ;  and  this  has  necessitated 
several  changes,  all  for  the  better  except  the  omission  of  the 
beautiful  lyric,  “Now  the  heavy  task  is  over,”  wffiich,  however, 
now  finds  a  place  in  the  first  volume  among  the  Early  Poems. 
Throughout,  the  note  struck  is  of  high  tragedy,  as  in  the  closing 
speech  given  to  Oona,  the  old  nurse,  at  the  final  fall  of  the 
ciu’tain  ;  — 

Tell  them  who  walk  upon  the  floor  of  peace 

That  I  would  die  and  go  to  her  I  love; 

The  years  like  great  black  oxen  tread  the  world, 

And  God  the  herdsman  goads  them  on  behind, 

And  I  am  broken  by  their  passing  feet. 

The  Countess  Kathleen  (the  spelling  is  altered  to 
“Cathleen”  in  the  Collected  Edition  and  has  an  unfamiliar  look) 
was  played  in  Dublin  in  1899,  and  received  with  a  storm  of 
protest.  Says  Mr.  Yeats  in  his  note  : — “I  was  accused  of 
blasphemy  because  I  made  a  woman  sell  her  soul  and  yet  escape 
damnation,  and  of  a  lack  of  patriotism  because  I  made  Irish 
men  and  women,  who  it  seems  never  did  such  a  thing,  sell 
theirs.”  This  raises  a  somewhat  curious  point  .that  cannot  well 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  careful  reader  of  Mr.  Yeats’ 
writings.  Though,  confessedly  a  votary  of  the  older  mystical 
faiths,  he  is  not  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is 
when  he  is  making  use  of  Catholic  symbolism  or  looking,  for  the 
moment,  at  life  itself  through  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  such 
symbolism  is  dear,  that  he  writes  wdth  the  most  of  tenderness 
and  of  seeming  conviction.  Alike  in  the  Countess  Kathleen, 
The  Hour  Glass,  The  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire,  The  Celtic 
Twilight,  and  in  much  of  the  early  poetry  will  be  seen  this 
, imprint  of  the  feet  of  Saint  Patrick ;  and  Mr.  I'eats  gives  for 
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this  his  own  reason  in  his  own  way  in  an  essay  called  “  The  Holy 
Places,”  printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Collected  Edition 
under  the  title  Discoveries  ;  — 

I  am  orthodox  and  i)ray  for  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  am  certain 
that  a  man  should  find  his  Holy  Land  where  he  first  crept  upon  the  floor, 
and  that  familiar  woods  and  rivers  should  fade  into  symbol  with  so  gradual  j 
a  change  that  he  never  discover,  no,  not  even  in  ecstasy  itself,  that  he  is 
bevond  space,  and  that  time  alone  keeps  him  from  Primum  Mobile,  the 
Supernal  Eden,  and  the  White  Rose  over  all. 

Mr.  Yeats  first  crept  upon  the  floor  in  Catholic  Ireland,  and 
though  he  was  fated  to  find  the  faery-world  buried  under  the 
roses  and  to  sing  of  the  old  heroic  days,  he  cannot  forget  his* 
holy  places;  for  every  Irishman,  no  matter  what  his  birth,  is  at 
heart  a  peasant,  or  rather  in  the  heart  of  every  Irishman  some  of 
the  soil  is  hidden  and  the  Saint’s  imprint  is  too  deeply  marked 
upon  it  to  be  easily  erased. 

The  publication  of  Countess  Kathleen  brought  Mr.  Yeats 
into  immediate  notice,  for  the  little  volume  included  “The  Lake 
Isle  of  Innisfree,”  “Father  Gilligan,”  “When  You  Are  Old,” 
“The  Man  Who  Dreamed  of  Fairyland,”  and  the  “Lamentation 
of  the  Old  Pensioner,”  any  one  of  which  would  have  sufificed  to 
establish  his  fame  as  a  poet.  But  in  1893  he  returned  to  prose, 
with  a  volume  entitled  The  Celtic  Twilight  :  Men  and  Women, 
Dhouls  and  Faeries ;  a  collection  of  fancies  and  folk-lore  written 
with  the  peculiar  insight  and  understanding  that  has  made  him 
a  sympathetic  interpreter  of  woods  and  waters,  of  winds  and  the 
starry  heavens,  and  gives  to  his  prose-writing  a  quality  that  sets 
it  apart  and  can  best  be  described  by  the  word  restfid.  It  was 
to  this  book  IMr.  Y^eats  prefixed  a  definite  statement  of  his  aim 
as  a  writer  :  — 

I  have  desired,  like  every  artist,  to  create  a  little  world  out  of  the 
beautiful,  pleasant,  and  significant  things  of  this  marred  and  clumsy  world, 
and  to  show  in  a  vision  something  of  the  face  of  Ireland  to  any  of  my 
own  people  who  would  look  where  I  bid  them.  I  have  therefore  written 
down  accurately  and  candidly  much  that  I  have  heard  and  seen,  and, 
except  by  way  of  commentary,  nothing  that  I  have  merely  imagined.  I 
have,  however,  been  at  no  pains  to  separate  my  own  beliefs  from  those 
of  the  peasant!'}’,  but  have  rather  let  my  men  and  women,  dhouls,  and 
faeries  go  their  way  unoffended  or  defended  by  any  argument  of  mine. 
The  things  a  man  has  heard  and  seen  are  threads  of  life,  and  if  he  pull 
them  carefully  from  the  confused  distaff  of  memory,  any  who  will  can 
wave  them  into  whatever  garments  of  belief  please  them  best.  I,  too,  have 
woven  my  garment  like  another,  but  I  shall  try  to  keep  warm  in  it,  and 
shall  be  well  content  if  it  do  not  unbecome  me. 

Since  this  was  written  he  has  been  busy  creating  his  little 
world,  and  whether  he  has  made  it  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  it  has 
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always  been  beautiful.  But  when,  nine  years  later,  a  new  and  ' 
enlarged  edition  of  The  Celtic  Twilight  was  published 
though  the  first  preface  was  left  unaltered,  a  second  was  added 
to  it,  in  which  he  tells  us,  “one  loses,  as  one  grows  older,  the 
lightness  of  one’s  dreams ;  one  begins  to  take  life  up  in  both 
hands,  and  to  care  more  for  the  fruit  than  the  flower,  and  that  is 
no  great  loss  perhaps.”  A  very  great  loss  if  it  were  true ;  but 
when  a  man  weighs  his  work  he  is  not  the  best  judge  of  the 
balance  of  the  scales,  and  following  Mr.  Yeats  along  the  track  of 
the  years,  it  is  impossible  to  miss  the  singleness  of  aim  that 
makes  itself  felt  alike  in  poetry,  prose,  and  drama;  his  hands 
have  never  tired  of  creating  his  beautiful  world. 

The  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire  was  published  in  1894,  a  verse 
play  that,  possibly  because  of  its  appealing  title,  is  almost  as 
well-known  to  the  ordinary  reader  as  the  “Lake  Isle  of 
Innisfree.”  Written  in  Mr.  Yeats’  most  tender  vein,  it  tells  how 
a  faery  child  comes  on  Samhain  Eve  to  carry  away  the  newly- 
married  bride,  who,  though  she  loves  her  young  husband,  has 
grown  weary  of  the  four  tongues  :  — 

A  tongue  that  is  too  crafty  and  too  wise, 

A  tongue  that  is  too  goodly  and  too  grave, 

A  tongue  that  is  more  bitter  than  the  tide, 

And  a  kind  tongue  too  full  of  drowsy  love. 

Of  drowsy  love  and  my  captivity. 

It  is  Youth  with  its  passionate  cry  for  the  impossible  and  the 
unattainable,  mocking  the  sad,  kindly  wisdom  of  age;  and  when 
at  last,  the  child  persuades  the  old  priest  to  take  the  protecting 
crucifix  from  the  wall  that  she  may  not  see  the  “ugly  thing  on 
the  black  cross,”  there  is  a  wonderful  sense  of  reality  in  the 
scene ;  like  Prospero,  Mr.  Yeats  can  compel  his  spirits. 

Between  1894  and  1902  only  four  books  appeared ;  a  volume  of 
poems,  1895,  practically  a  re-issue  of  the  earlier  work.  The 
Secret  Rose,  1897,  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds,  1899,  and 
The  Shadowy  Waters,  a  verse  play,  1900.  All  of  these 
find  a  place  in  the  Collected  Edition,  but  not  all  in  their  original 
forms.  Authors  are  inclined  to  itching  fingers  when  they  re-set 
the  stage  for  their  old  effects,  and  there  is,  maybe,  a  hint  of 
penitence  in  the  lines  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  : — 

The  friends  that  have  it  I  do  wrong 
Whenever  I  remake  a  song. 

Should  know  what  issue  is  at  stake  : 

It  is  myself  that  I  remake. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Secret  Rose  included  the  stories  of 
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^  Red  Hanrahan,  a  wandering  poet,  the  Homer  of  Irish  highways 
and  hedges,  and  they  told  of  his  song-makings,  his  love-makings, 
his  curse-makings,  his  repenting  and  the  loneliness  of  his  death. 
These  stories  have  been  largely  altered,  and,  in  part,  re-written, 
and  Mr.  Yeats  has  given  a  reason  for  this — a  reason  that  helps  to 
explain  the  disappearance  of  one  and  the  re-clothing  of  others  :  — 
“A  friend  has  helped  me  to  re-write  these  stories  nearer  to  the 
mind  of  the  country  places  where  Hanrahan  and  his  like  wandered 
and  are  remembered.”  But  by  changing  them  into  the 
“beautiful  speech  of  Kiltartan  ”  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  has 
not  been  lost  than  gained.  The  first  of  the  Hanrahan  stories, 
the  “Book  of  the  Great  Dhoul,”  has  gone ;  it  has  not  even  been 
deemed  worthy  a  place  in  the  Notes  or  Appendixes,  and  this  is 
;  to  be  regretted,  for  it  had  a  trick  of  haunting  the  memory. 

Possibly  it  is  ungracious  to  cavil  when  in  its  stead  w'e  have  the 
'  “strange  old  mountainy  man,”  who  on  Samhain  Eve  makes  a 
hare  and  a  hound  to  leap  out  from  betw^een  his  hands  and  tells 
Hanrahan  the  secrets  of  the  cards — Spades  and  Diamonds, 
Courage  and  Power ;  Clubs  and  Hearts,  Knowledge  and  Pleasure. 
While  the  cards  are  dealt  and  the  games  are  played  in  that 
rough  house  by  the  wayside,  Mary  Lavelle,  the  woman  for  whom 
he  has  made  one  of  the  songs  of  all  the  wmrld,  has  tired  of  waiting 
for  her  tarrying  lover ;  and  when  at  last  the  spell  leaves  him  and 
he  hurries  along  the  pathway  to  find  her,  the  door  of  her  house  is 
broken,  the  thatch  has  dropped  from  the  roof,  and  no  one  can 
tell  him  more  of  her  than  she  has  gone  away  with  some  labour¬ 
ing  man.  There  is  a  moral  here,  and  a  writer  who  was  less 
of  an  artist  would  have  told  us  where  to  look  for  it. 

Whether  in  the  old  form  or  the  new,  these  Stories  of  Bed 
Hanrahan  are  of  Mr.  Yeats’  best,  and  it  seems  as  if  this  material 
lying  so  close  to  his  hand  w^ould  make  a  fine  play,  or  rather  several 
plays;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  many  more  w’ould  be  found 
to  care  for  Hanrahan  than  for  the  shadowy  hero  of  The  Shadowy 
IPaters.  By  this  play  Mr.  Yeats  sets  great  store ;  he  has  twice 
re-written  it,  and  the  Collected  Edition  gives  the  second,  and,  in 
the  Appendix,  the  acting  version.  In  both  there  is  poetry  to  be 
remembered,  beautiful  lines  and  careful  conception ;  yet  in  spite 
of  the  ungrudging  revision,  they  equally  fail  to  convince,  lacking 
body  and  perhaps  soul. 

The  Wmd  Among  the  Reeds  is  in  what  we  have  learned  to 
know'  as  Mr.  Yeats’  later  manner;  it  is  suggestive,  mystical,  and 
he  is  at  some  pains  in  the  Notes  to  explain  the  hidden  meaning  of 
bis  verso  ; — 

I  have  drunk  ale  from  the  Country  of  the  Young, 

And  weep  because  I  know  all  things  now  : 

VOL.  LXXXV.  N.S.  T 
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is  symbolism  that  can  be  understood  without  the  aid  of  Notes 
full  of  interest  and  legendary  lore  as  these  Notes  undoubtedly 
are.  Whatever  he  writes,  Mr.  Yeats  never  forgets  the  dignitv 
and  the  kingship  of  the  poets ;  like  O’ Driscoll  he  can  drive  us 
with  a  song  wherever  and  whenever  he  will.  Only  he  would 
have  us  tread  softly,  “because  you  tread  on  my  dreams.’’ 

If  in  the  eight  years  that  lie  between  the  publication  of  The 
Land  of  Heart’s  Desire  and  the  re-issue  of  The  Celtic  Twilight 
Mr.  Yeats’  hand  seemed  to  be  resting,  it  was  only  in  the 
seeming.  Not  the  least  important,  not  the  least  interesting, 
not  the  least  instructive  of  the  newly  collected  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fourth  volume ,  being  a  history  of  the  birth  and  the 
growth  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre.  The  Irish  dramatic 
movement,  Mr.  Yeats  tells  us,  began  in  May,  1899,  with  the 
performance  of  certain  plays  (among  them  Countess  Kathleen) 
by  English  actors,  “who  were  brought  to  Dublin  for  the 
purpose”;  and  in  1901  he  “started  Samhain,  an  Occasional 
Bevietv,  to  defend  the  work.”  All  that  Mr.  Yeats  wrote  in 
Samhain  from  1901  to  1906  is  here  collected,  together  with 
three  papers  from  the  Arroio,  “a  briefer  chronicle  than  Samhain 
distributed  with  the  programme  (at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin) 
for  a  few  months.”  Turning  over  these  pages  w'e  read  of  a 
movement  that  is  without  parallel  in  the  story  of  letters ;  of  an 
old  nation  giving  birth  to  new  strength  ;  of  the  foundation  of  a 
school  of  drama  that  will  always  be  associated  with  Mr.  Yeats’ 
own  name.  The  tale  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  is  still  fresh  in  most 
of  our  minds.  All  now  know  how  a  little  band  of  authors,  helped 
by  a  little  band  of  actors,  decided  to  create  a  National  drama: 
to  create  a  need,  and  then  to  supply  that  need ;  all  know,  too, 
how  the  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin  was  the  gracious  gift  of  a 
generous  English  lady  whose  love  of  art  made  her  determine 
that  the  movement  should  have  all  the  advantages  of  an  adequate 
setting. 

But  there  is  more  than  the  mere  story  of  the  Abbey  Theatre 
to  be  found  in  these  Samhain  papers,  now'  so  happily  preser\e(l 
for  us  in  their  entirety  and  their  original  form.-  Mr.  Yeats  takes 
us  behind  the  scenes  not  only  of  his  theatre,  but  of  that  far 
more  interesting  place,  his  own  mind;  and  shows  us  the 
fashioning  of  drama  as  he  would  have  it  to  be.  We  learn  from 
him  (what  the  study  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  has  already 
taught  us)  that  many  hands  may  go  to  the  making  of  a  play,  and 
that  play  be  but  little  the  worse;  we  learn,  too,  that  though 
Mr.  Yeats  has  proved  himself,  in  his  essays,  to  be  so  excellent 
and  so  unswayed  a  critic,  he  is'  inclined  to  unbalanced  praise 
when  he  is  speaking  of  his  fellow'  playwrights  or  his  self-trained 
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actors.  For  time  enough  has  passed  since  these  papers  were  first 
written  to  make  some  of  the  hot  enthusiasm  seem  even  now  a 
little  strange  to  us ;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  w'hether  every 
generous  judgment  will  be  approved,  or  whether  readers  yet 
unborn  will  not  w'onder  who  all  these  great  writers  might  be. 
To  support  a  national  movement,  it  w'as  essential  that  the  plays  as 
well  as  the  players  should  be  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  1902  SamJiain 
appeared  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan  (in  one  act  and  in  prose).  An 
old  woman  seeks  a  shelter  in  the  house  of  thrifty  peasants  who  are 
making  ready  for  their  son’s  marriage  on  the  morrow  with  a  girl 
who  is  bringing  “a  whole  hundred  pounds”  with  her  as  dowry. 
With  her  songs,  and  her  tales  and  her  strange  talk  of  those  who 
have  died  for  love  of  her,  the  unbidden  guest  drying  herself 
by  the  fire  wins  the  heart  of  the  bridegroom,  and  in  spite  of  the 
pleading  of  the  bride  he  follows  her  to  join  the  French,  who 
are  landing  at  Killala.  As  she  passes  through  the  door,  it  is  no 
longer  an  old  woman,  but  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan,  Ireland  herself, 
who  has  come  to  draw  her  sons  after  her — ‘‘a  young  girl,  and 
she  had  the  walk  of  a  queen.” 

From  this  time  out  Mr.  Yeats  has  been  closely  engaged  on 
dramatic  work ;  yet  he  found  time  to  publish  in  1903  Ideas  of 
Good  and  Evil,  a  collection  of  some  of  his  most  reasoned  and 
serious  prose,  ‘‘written  slowly  and  a  great  many  times  over.” 
.\mong  others,  it  includes  the  essays  on  William  Morris  {The 
Happiest  of  the  Poets),  ‘‘At  Stratford-on-Avon,”  ‘‘What  is 
Popular  Poetry?”,  “Magic,”  “The  Celtic  Element  in  Litera- 
1  ture,”  “Ireland  and  the  Arts,”  and  “The  Autumn  of  the  Body.” 

I  To  compare  them  with  the  papers  from  Samhain  is  but  to  realise 
once  again  how'  deep  is  the  gulf  (though  seemingly  so  narrow) 
that  separates  literature  from  even  the  best  and  the  highest  of 
journalism.  And  that  is  w'hy,  valuable  though  this  history  of 
the  Irish  National  Theatre  be,  it  is  almost  a  pity  Mr.  Yeats  did 
not  leave  the  telling  of  it  to  some  lesser  pen. 

The  first  of  the  series  known  as  Plays  for  an  Irish  Theatre 
was  published  in  1903 ;  a  thin  volume  (in  grey  paper  boards  with 
a  green  cloth  back)  that  is  already  beginning  to  take  its  place 
I  among  the  rare  books  collectors  love.  For  the  first  of  these 
plays,  Where  There  is  Nothing,  is  one  of  INIr.  Yeats’s  most 
significant  omissions ;  it "  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Collected 
Edition,  and  in  a  note  in  the  third  volume  on  The  Unicorn  from 
the  Stars,  he  is  at  some  pains  to  tell  us  why  : — “Some  years  ago 
I  wrote  in  a  fortnight  with  the  help  of  Lady  Gregory  and  another 
Mend  a  five-act  tragedy  called  Where  There  is  Nothing.  I 
wrote  at  such  speed  that  I  might  save  from  a  plagiarist  a  subject 
that  seemed  worth  the  keeping  till  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
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stage  made  an  adequate  treatment  possible.  I  knew  that  my 
first  version  was  hurried  and  oratorical,  wdth  events  cast  into  the 
plot  because  they  seemed  lively  or  amusing  in  themselves,  and 
not  because  they  grew  out  of  the  characters  and  the  plot ;  and  I 
came  to  dislike  a  central  character  so  arid  and  so  dominating." 
Paul  Ruttledge  hardly  deserves  such  harsh  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  his  creator,  and  if  the  play  itself  was  not  without  faults, 
still  it  was  in  many  ways  remarkable,  and  some  of  Mr.  Yeats’ 
most  daring  thoughts  sounded  convincing  despite  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  conventional  stage  setting.  The  country 
gentleman  who,  instead  of  being  content  to  play  his  part  as 
squire,  goes  off  to  join  the  travelling  tinkers  and  preaches  a 
sermon  to  his  brother,  and  his  brother’s  friends,  when  they  sit, 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  Paul’s  own  orders,  on  the  empty  barrels 
from  vrhich  he  has  been  feasting  his  ragged  companions,  was 
surely  a  hero  worth  the  keeping,  as  the  sermon  w^as  worth  the 
remembering.  Charlie  Ward  w^as  a  most  lovable  vagabond, 
real  as  flesh  and  blood  could  make  him,  and  his  cheerful 
philosophy  as  impressive  as  Paul’s  definition  of  Christianity 
“Some  of  us  go  soon,  and  some  travel  the  roads  for  their  life¬ 
time.  What  does  it  matter  w^hen  we  are  under  the  nettles 
whether  it  was  with  a  short  rope  or  a  long  one  w'e  were  hanged? 
....  We  have  the  wide  world  before  us  to  make  our  living 
out  of.  The  people  of  the  whole  w'orld  are  begrudging  us  our 
living,  and  we  make  it  out  of  them  for  all  that.”  The  Unicorn 
from  the  Stars  is  but  the  pale  ghost  of  Where  There  is  Nothing] 
the  loss  is  felt  throughout  of  the  nameless  third  person  in  this 
trinity  of  letters,  and  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Yeats  has  had  but 
little  part  or  share  in  the  making  of  the  new  play  is  hardly 
needed.  jMartin  Hearne,  the  coachbuilder’s  nephew^,  is  a  sorry 
substitute  for  Paul ;  Charlie  Ward  has  been  hanged  with  the 
short  rope,  for  he  does  not  come  upon  this  new  stage,  and  when 
any  of  the  old  speeches  are  heard  again  they  have  an  odd,  unnaturol 
sound  in  the  mouths  of  the  strange  speakers.  Now  I  am  not, 
like  Mr.  Yeats,  “something  of  an  astrologer,”  .though  I  have  a 
profound  respect  for  that  most  ancient  learning ;  but  I  have 
never  forgotten  words  said  to  me  long  ago  by  a  certain  wise 
woman  w'ho  w’as  skilled  in  reading  the  stars.  It  is  true  she  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  an  Irish  cabin ,  yet  she  was 
herself  wuse  as  the  women  Mr.  Treats  has  praised  in  many  a 
story;  and  this  is  wdiat  she  told  me  : — Writers  born  under  the 
spell  of  the  moon  must  never  make  a  book  with  another  unless  it 
be  one  of  the  same  sex,  “never  the  moon-ridden  man  with  a 
woman,  or  the  moon-drawm  w’oman  wdth  a  man.”  Perhaps  the 
astrology  of  my  wise  woman  w’as  not  sound,  and  Mr.  Yeats  may 
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be  able  to  bring  forward  a  host  of  writers  old  and  new  to 
disprove  it,  but  at  least  it  helps  to  explain  the  failure  of  The 
Unicorn  from  the  Stars. 

The  second  volume  (190 f)  of  Plaijs  for  an  Irish  Theatre 
contained  The  Hour  Glass,  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan,  and  the 
pot  of  Broth,  and  of  these  the  Pot  of  Broth  has  gone.  It 
was  but  a  slight  sketch,  and  though  amusing  enough  upon  the 
stage  has  been  wisely  excluded  from  the  Collected  Edition.  The 
Hour  Glass — A  Morality,  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  prose  drama  as 
Mr.  Yeats  has  yet  done.  Founded  on  an  Irish  legend,  “The 
Priest’s  Soul,”  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  story 
and  the  play,  but  the  difference  is  as  great  as  that  between 
Marlowe’s  Faustus  and  the  crude  early  versions  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  legends.  Since  the  successful  revival  of 
Everyman  Moralities  have  been  much  with  us,  though  for  the 
most  part  the  old  clothes  sit  but  ill  upon  the  new  thoughts,  and 
the  saints  and  angels  are  unreal  as  the  painted  figures  in  a 
puppet  show.  But  from  the  first  speech  of  the  schoolmaster, 
proud  of  the  conversion  of  his  pupils  to  his  own  unbelief,  down 
to  the  last  saying  of  Teig  the  Fool,  there  is  no  hint  of  unreality, 
and  the  clothes  always  fit  the  players.  “There  are  two  living 
countries,  the  one  visible  and  the  one  invisible ;  and  w’hen  it  is 
winter  with  us  it  is  summer  in  that  country,  and  when  the 
November  winds  are  up  among  us,  it  is  lambing-time  there  ” — 
so  was  it  written  by  a  beggar  on  the  walls  of  Babylon.  We 
accept  the  statement  in  all  good  faith,  and  only  wish  it  had 
been  possible  for  us  to  see  the  walls  of  that  wonderful  city 
covered  with  the  lore  of  wise  beggars,  instead  of  the  vulgar 
advertisements  that  make  the  walls  of  our  cities  ugly  as  any 
witch’s  nightmare.  It  is  a  very  old  story  that  Mr.  Yeats  has 
to  tell,  of  how  Death  and  Fear  come  ever  hand  in  hand  to  the 
proud  in  spirit,  and  of  how  the  wisdom  of  the  foolish  is  higher 
than  knowledge ;  but  the  telling  of  the  story  is  all  his  own.  An 
angel  appears  to  the  schoolmaster  (called  in  the  play  the  Wise 
Man)  and  announces  that  he  has  but  one  hour  left  to  live. 

Wise  Man  :  Where  will  death  bring  me  to? 

Angel  :  The  doors  of  Heaven  will  not  open  to  you,  for  you  have  denied 
the  existence  of  Heaven;  and  the  doors  of  Purgatory  will  not  open  to  you, 
for  you  have  denied  the  existence  of  Purgatory. 

Wise  ]\Ian  :  But  I  have  also  denied  the  existence  of  Hell  I 

Angel  :  Hell  is  the  place  of  those  who  deny. 

The  sudden  entrance  of  the  Angel  does  not  startle  us ;  it  is  but 
a  symbol  of  the  eternal  truth  that  we  may  not  snatch  fire  from 
heaven.  A  moment  before  the  Wise  Man  has  boasted  that  he 
has  “overthrown  their  three  worlds  with  the  seven  sciences 
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With  Philosophy  that  was  made  from  the  lonely  star  I  have 
taught  them  to  forget  Theology  ;  with  Architecture ,  I  have  hidden 
the  ramparts  of  their  cloudy  heaven ;  with  Music,  the  fierce 
planet’s  daughter  whose  hair  is  always  on  fire,  and  with  Grammar 
that  is  the  moon’s  daughter,  I  have  shut  their  ears  to  the  imaginarv 
harpings  and  speech  of  the  angels ;  and  I  have  made  formations 
of  battle  with  Arithmetic  that  have  put  the  hosts  of  heaven  to 
the  rout.  But,  Bhetoric  and  Dialectic,  that  have  been  born  out  of 
the  light  star  and  out  of  the  amorous  star,  you  have  been  my 
spearman  and  my  catapult!  Oh!  my  swift  horsemen!  Oh! 
my  keen  darting  arguments,  it  is  because  of  you  that  I  have 
overthrown  the  hosts  of  foolishness !  ”  The  angel  tells  the 
humbled  man ,  now  fallen  from  his  high  estate ,  that  if  before  the  ' 
last  grain  of  sand  runs  out  of  the  hour  glass  ho  can  find  one  that 
believes,  he  shall  “come  to  Heaven  after  the  years  of  Purgatory.” 

But  his  teaching  has  gone  too  deep  ;  his  pupils  no  longer  believe ;  1 

his  wife  no  longer  believes ;  even  his  children  can  glibly  recite 
the  easy  creed  of  negation ;  with  the  seven  sciences  he  has  j 
confounded  his  last  hope.  Then  he  remembers  Teig  the  Fool,  I 
Teig  who  knows  of  the  Three  Fires;  “the  Fire  that  punishes,  i 
the  Fire  that  purifies,  and  the  Fire  wherein  the  Soul  rejoices  for 
ever!  ”  and  it  is  Teig  who  sees  the  Wise  Man’s  soul — “a  little 
winged  thing  ...  a  little  shining  thing  ”  in  the  hands  of  the 
angel.  Mr.  Yeats  has  not  written  another  Hour  Glass,  and 
there  is  no  hint  that  he  will  ever  return  to  the  severe  restraint 
that  makes  this  play  move  us  so  powerfully ;  but  whatever  else 
he  may  write,  he  can  give  us  nothing  more  beautiful  than  this 
gravely  dignified  Morality.  { 

The  King’s  Threshold,  On  Baile’s  Strand,  and  Deirdre  (1903,  ! 
1904,  and  1907)  are  drama  of  a  high  order;  they  depict  strong 
passions,  lofty  aims,  and  each  centres  round  some  special  hour  I 
or  moment,  whether  of  desire,  or  of  anger  or  of  triumph,  in  the 
lives  of  their  heroes  and  heroines.  At  the  first  hearing,  the  | 
subject-matter  of  The  King’s  Threshold  is  somewhat  repellent,  i 
Seanchan,  the  poet,  starving  himself  to  death  on  the  steps  of  the 
King’s  palace  because  he  has  been  forbidden  the  pride  of  place  I 
at  the  King’s  table  among  the  “Bishops,  Soldiers  and  Makers  | 
of  the  Law,”  seems  unworthy  of  sympathy,  until  we  realise  that 
he  is  guarding  not  only  his  rightful  honour,  but  the  honour  of  ' 
all  the  Makers  of  Songs  that  have  gone  before  him ,  and  of  all  that  i 
shall  follow  after ;  Seanchan  is  dying  for  his  faith.  j 

What  was  it  that  the  poets  promised  you, 

If  it  was  not  their  sorrow?  i 

j 

This  is  the  answer  he  gives  to  his  favourite  pupil  who  begs  , 
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him  to  break  his  fasting  vow.  All  come  and  kneel  to  him ; 
Fedelm,  his  promised  wdfe,  pleads  with  him ;  all  would  have  him 
break  his  vow  ;  only  his  mother  sends  him  no  message  counselling 
surrender,  “albeit  broken  down  and  miserable”  at  the  thought 
of  his  coming  death.  And  then  Seanchan  knows  that  she  of  all 
the  world  alone  can  understand  the  high  calling  of  poetry. 

She  has  sent  no  message. 

Our  mothers  know  us;  they  know  us  to  the  bone. 

They  knew  us  before  birth,  and  that  is  why 
They  know  us  even  better  than  the  sweethearts 
Upon  whose  breasts  we  have  lain. 

At  last  unbending  resolve  prevails,  and  Seanchan,  who  has 
refused  bread  from  the  King’s  own  hands,  accepts  the  King’s 
crown,  only  to  give  it  back  to  him  again  now  the  right  of  the 
poets  is  established  for  ever.  With  the  first  edition  a  prose 
prologue  was  printed,  but  as  it  w-as  never  spoken  on  the  stage, 
was  afterwards  omitted.  It  is  now  given  in  the  Bibliography, 
and  all  w^ho  read  it  there  will  be  glad  at  this  timely  restoration 
nf  a  capital  piece  of  comedy. 

On  Baile's  Strand  is  a  finer  play  than  The  King’s  Threshold, 
forbore  Mr.  Yeats  is  handling  a  finer  theme.  In  the  high  heroic 
vein,  it  is  a  part  of  the  Cuchulain  legend,  Cuchulain,  greatest 
of  fighting  men.  Mr.  Yeats  shows  us  the  hall  of  the  High 
King  Conchubar,  and*  we  see  the  oath  of  obedience  taken  by 
Cuchulain  with  all  the  solemnity  of  the  old  rites  of  the  singing 
spells  and  the  fiery  baptism  of  the  swords  of  the  young  kings 
who  are  witnesses  to  Cuchulain’s  act  of  submission.  At  the 
opening  of  the  play  a  Blind  Man  and  a  Fool,  who  are  talking 
together  in  the  hall  made  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  High 
King,  tell  ns  that  Conchubar  (so  his  son  may  succeed  him)  seeks 
to  bind  Cuchulain  with  a  solemn  oath  and  make  the  fighting-man 
his  bondsman.  A  red-headed  stranger  has  come  from  Queen 
Aoife’s  country  and  “  found  the  shore  ill-guarded  ”  because 
Cuchulain  was  aw^ay,  love-making,  hunting,  dancing  and  quan-el- 
ling.  Sitting  in  the  Great  Chair,  Conchubar  asks  why  Cuchulain , 
who  has  no  children  to  come  after  him ,  should  not  take  the  oath  ? 
and  Cuchulain  answers  the  King  : — 

I  think  myself  most  lucky  that  I  leave 
No  pallid  ghost  or  mockery  of  a  man 
To  drift  and  mutter  in  the  corridors 
Where  I  have  laughed  and  sung. 


let  there  was  a  woman — “a  fierce  woman  of  the  camp,”  a 
queen  in  hungry  Scotland — “that  had  a  stone-pale  cheek  and 
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red-brown  hair,”  and  the  memory  of  her  had  stayed  in  the  mind 
of  this  fighting-man  of  Ireland  : — 

I  never  have  known  love  but  as  a  kiss  j 

In  the  mid-battle.  ; 

After  the  taking  of  the  oath,  the  red-headed  boy  from  Aoife’s 
country  comes  to  fling  down  his  challenge,  but  now  Cuchulain  is  i 
all  for  peace  and  friendship.  j 

His  head  is  like  a  woman’s  head  i 

I  had  a  fancy  for.  i 

The  High  King  will  have  none  of  peace  or  friendship.  [ 
Cuchulain  is  now  his  man,  held  by  his  bond,  and  this  stranger 
shall  not  go  unfought ;  rather  will  the  King,  old  man  though  he 
be,  take  the  fight  upon  him.  Cuchulain,  in  his  frenzy,  lays 
hands  upon  the  King;  then,  remembering  the  newly  taken  oath, 
he  goes  out  to  fight  the  champion  and  kills  him.  Coming  back 
into  the  now  deserted  hall,  he  overhears  the  Blind  Man  telling 
the  Fool  how  he  had  once  lived  in  Aoife’s  country  before  he  was 
“blinded  for  putting  a  curse  upon  the  wind,”  and  as  he  listens  he 
learns  that  the  man  whose  blood  is  still  warm  upon  his  sword  I 
was  the  son  Aoife  the  Queen  had  borne  him.  Then  a  great 
madness  comes  upon  Cuchulain,  and  he  rushes  out  to  fight  the 
waves,  seeing  “King  Conchubar’s  crown  on  every  one  of  them." 
We  do  not  see  Cuchulain  die,  hut  the  Fool  watching  at  the 
big  door  of  the  great  hall  tells  to  the  Blind  Man  the  tale  of 
Cuchulain ’s  last  fight. 

There,  he  is  down!  He  is  up  again.  He  is  going  out  into  the  deep 
water.  There  is  a  big  wave.  It  has  gone  over  him.  I  cannot  see  him 
now.  He  has  killed  kings  and  giants,  but  the  waves  have  mastered  him, 
the  waves  have  mastered  him! 

Sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  Yeats  WTote  the  “Death  of  Cuchulain," 
and,  with  but  slight  alterations,  the  poem  is  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Collected  Edition.  Though  a  world  apart  from 
the  powerful  ending  of  the  play,  it  is  the  same  story,  and  it  is 
worth  while  comparing  the  young  man’s  telling  of  the  tale  with 
the  finished  work  of  the  sure  hand. 

Deirdre  is  the  last,  and  the  best,  of  the  three  plays.  One  of 
the  few  great  love  stories  of  the  world,  it  has  been  sung  and  said 
by  many  tongues,  and  praised  by  many  pens,  but  never  more 
beautifully  than  by  Mr.  Yeats.  The  moment  he  has  chosen  is 
the  home-coming,  after  their  long  wandering,  of  Naisi  and 
Deirdre,  when  King  Conchubar  having  promised  them  forgive¬ 
ness,  has  sent  his  chief  man,  Fergus,  Son  of  Kogh,  to  receive 
them.  The  scene  is  a  Guest-House  in  a  wood,  and  here  the 
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singing-women  are  waiting  for  “Deirdre  and  her  man.”  These 
women  have  strange  tales  to  tell,  for  they  have  travelled  the 
i  roads  and  know  many  secrets,  and  have  learned  to  mistrust  even 
the  sacred  word  of  a  King.  They  welcome  Naisi  and  Deirdre 
with  songs,  while  Fergus  assures  the  lovers  of  the  King’s  good 
faith;  but  dark-faced  men  are  hiding  in  the  wood,  and  it  is  a 
cold  greeting  that  they  find  at  the  Guest-house ;  the  bread  is  i 

^  mouldy,  the  wine-flagon  is  dry,  and  Conchubar  tarries.  ^ 

“  Why  is  it?  ”  Queen  Edain  said, 

I  “  If  I  do  but  climb  the  stair 

To  the  tower  overhead 
When  the  winds  are  calling  there, 

I  Or  the  gannets  calling  out 

;  In  w'aste  places  of  the  sky, 

:  There’s  so  much  to  think  about, 

;  That  I  cry,  that  I  cry?  ” 

Thus  runs  the  first  verse  of  the  song  of  ominous  welcome,  and 
when  she  is  alone,  Deirdre  pours  out  the  fear  she  has  hidden 
in  her  heart  to  these  wmmen  of  the  way-side ,  and  in  return  they 
tell  her  the  secrets  of  the  King’s  house ;  of  the  bridal  bed  sewn 
I  with  “miracle-working  wicked  stones”  that  can  compel  love,  and 
!  how  they  have  learned  “that  a  bride’s  coming.”  Deirdre  then 
knows  she  is  betrayed,  hedged  in,  and  that  an  enemy  is  watching 
behind  every  tree  in  the  dark  wood ;  what  can  she  and  Naisi  do 
but  wait  for  death?  Like  the  King  and  Queen  of  legend  who 
waited  here  before  them,  they  will  sit  and  play  chess  while  the 
musicians  chant  their  love  songs.  But  Deirdre  has  mistaken  her 
!  strength;  she  cannot  go  on  playing  like  the  woman  that  “had 
■  but  the  cold  blood  of  the  sea  in  her  veins,”  and  as  she  kneels  at  n 

1  Naisi’s  feet,  the  singers  sound  a  warning  note — Conchubar  is  at  h 

the  door.  Now  the  tragedy  moves  quickly.  Naisi  goes  after 
Conchubar,  and  Deirdre  snatches  a  knife  from  the  singing-  ! 

woman’s  girdle,  who  tells  her —  u 

There  are  times 

I  When  such  a  thing  is  all  the  friend  one  has. 

Naisi  is  dragged  and  entangled  in  a  net,  and  Conchubar  offers  him 

freedom  if  he  will  give  up  Deirdre  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people, 

while  Deirdre  prays  him  so  to  buy  his  life.  Nothing  could  well 

be  finer  than  this  scene  where  all  the  three  are  in  the  white- 

beat  of  passion  ;  but  Deirdre ’s  sudden  change  when  she  knows  } 

Naisi  is  dead,  her  promise  to  marry  Conchubar  when  once  she  j 

has  looked  upon  her  dead  lover’s  face,  her  caresses,  and  her  | 

assurance  that — 

Even  the  best  of  lovers  is  forgot 
When  his  day’s  finished. 
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strikes  a  jarring  note.  We  feel  that  even  the  doting  Conchubar 
would  not  have  been  so  readily  deceived  when  she  went  to  her 
farewells,  while  the  musicians  sang  their  last  dirge. 

An  interesting  note  on  the  “Music  for  use  in  the  performance 
of  the  plays  ”  is  given  with  the  music  in  the  third  volume ;  with 
a  further  note  by  Miss  Florence  Farr,  who  has  herself  written 
many  of  the  settings.  Mr.  Yeats,  it  is  said,  is  unable  to 
distinguish  one  tune  from  another;  so  his  judgment,  at  best, 
is  but  equivalent  to  a  blind  man’s  theory  of  colour.  But  though 
his  argument  is  curious  rather  than  convincing,  it  is  not  without 
value.  He  believes  that  even  the  tone-deaf  “who  love  lyric 
poetry  but  cannot  tell  one  tunc  from  another,  repeat  a  state  of 
mind  which  created  music  and  yet  w^as  incapable  of  the 
emotional  abstraction  which  delights  in  patterns  of  sound 
separated  from  words.”  In  support  of  this  theory  of  his,  three 
settings  are  given — “two  taken  down  by  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch 
from  myself,  and  one  from  a  fine  scholar  in  poetry  w’ho  hates 
all  music  but  that  of  poetry.”  These  three  settings  certainly 
make  excellent  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  a  somew’hat  fanciful 
argument,  one  of  them,  “The  Host  of  the  Air,”  being  pure 
melody.  Miss  Farr  is,  I  am  told,  an  accomplished  musician, 
and  in  spite  of  the  unusual  notation,  the  song  from  Deirdre, 
“  ‘  Why  is  it?  ’  Queen  Edain  said,”  and  “I  have  drunk  ale  from 
the  Country  of  the  Young”  must  delight,  with  their  plaintive 
beauty,  all  true  lovers  of  music. 

The  last  essay  in  the  eighth  volume  is  called  “The  Pathway." 
and  tells  how  the  coming  of  a  young  Brahmin  into  Ireland  helped 
to  give  shape  to  the  “vague,  thoughts  ”  of  those  Irish  writers  who 
“to-day  have  some  kind  of  a  spiritual  philosophy.”  After  describ¬ 
ing  his  teaching,  Mr.  Yeats  says  : — “I  am  certain  that  we, 
seeking  as  youth  w'ill  for  some  unknowm  deed  or  thought,  all 
dreamed  that  but  to  listen  to  this  man  w'ho  threw  the  enchant 
ment  of  power  about  silent  and  gentle  things,  and  at  last  to  think 
as  he  did,  was  the  one  thing  worth  doing  and  thinking ;  and  that 
all  action  and  all  words  that  lead  to  action  w'ere  a  little  vulgar,  a 
little  trivial.  Ah,  how  many  years  it  has  taken  me  to  awake 
out  of  that  dream  !  ” 

But  we  w’ho  have  watched  Mr.  Yeats  forsaking  his  dreams  to 
become  the  active  leader  of  an  Irish  Dramatic  Movement,  arc  we 
so  glad  of  this  aw'akening? 


E.  M.  D. 


AFLOAT  ON  THE  TIGEIS. 


The  kelek  is  a  contrivance  sacred  to  the  river  Tigris  since  the 
days  of  Adam  and  Eve.  From  Diarbekir  in  Armenia  to  Baghdad 
in  Turkish  Arabia  is  a  distance  of  no  more  than  400  miles  as  a 
crow  might  do  it,  but  as  the  kelek  does  it  the  distance  is  nigh 
on  a  thousand  miles,  and  the  time  occupied  anywhere  between 
eight  and  twenty  days.  It  is  a  long  journey  to  make,  but  a 
novel  one.  I  made  my  preparations  with  all  the  excitement  and 
anticipation,  all  the  heart-sinking  and  soul-rising  with  which  a 
coming  bride  collects  her  trousseau.  A  new  road,  a  new  country, 
a  new  steed ! 

The  kelek  is  easily  described.  Take  any  number  of  inflated 
goatskins  from  one  hundred  up  to  eight  hundred,  and  tie  them 
in  rows  underneath  a  framework  of  light  poplar  poles.  One  or 
two  pairs  of  great  oars  complete  the  ship,  and  she  is  ready  for 
crew,  cargo  and  passengers.  If  the  materials  are  ready,  a  kelek 
can  be  prepared  for  sea  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Cargo  usually 
consists  of  bales  of  merchandise  or  sacks  of  corn  laid  across  the 
wooden  framework.  When  a  globe-trotter  ships  aboard  a  kelek 
some  of  the  bales  are  omitted,  and  in  their  place  is  erected  a 
wooden  hut  with  cotton  walls  that  roll  up  or  let  down  according 
to  the  desire  of  the  occupant. 

We  sailed  one  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  with  the  temperature 
over  a  hundred  in  the  shade.  June  in  Mesopotamia  and  adjacent 
regions  is  like  summer  in  Hades,  and  fit  for  none  to  travel  in 
but  salamanders,  corpses,  and  correspondents  of  the  Press.  But 
heat  may  be  corrected  by  a  minimum  of  clothes  and  a  maximum 
of  cold  w’ater.  The  Tigris  came  straight  from  the  snows  of  the 
Taurus,  and  its  turgid  flood  was  like  ice  compared  with  the  fire 
of  the  air.  Owing  to  a  broken  arm  that  was  hardly  mended, 
and  a  smashed  hand  that  still  hung  in  a  sling,  that  first  plunge 
overboard  into  the  boiling  river  was  rather  a  venture.  The 
kelekjis  said  I  need  have  no  fears,  arid  the  two  zaptiehs 
{gendarmes)  supplied  by  the  Turkish  authorities  to  guard  my 
person  declared  the  river  quite  safe,  though  none  of  them 
cared  enough  for  cold  water  to  give  me  a  lead.  I  looked  for  a 
long  time,  then  shut  my  eyes  and  jumped.  For  my  faith  I  was 
magnificently  rew’arded ,  and  though  not  partial  to  the  use  of  adjec¬ 
tives,  I  will  say  of  that  first  swim  in  the  brimming  Tigris  that  it 
was  absolutely  and  completely  glorious.  All  the  discomforts  of 
a  three  hundred  mile  drive  in  the  burning  heat,  all  the  aches 
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and  bruises  from  the  eternal  bumping,  all  the  vapours  engendered 
by  many  months  of  sickness  and  inactivity,  were  washed  awav 
by  the  cool,  quick-flowing,  laughing  water.  Swept  along  by  the 
same  current  in  which  floated  the  raft,  I  could  swim  away  from 
it  or  round  it,  could  dive  again  and  again  from  its  quiverino 
deck,  could  beat  the  water  with  my  limbs  until  it  foamed  and 
effervesced ;  and  most  delightful  of  all,  I  could  float  on  my  bach 
and  gaze  into  the  blue  depths  above,  and  listen  the  while  with 
submerged  ears  to  the  eternal  rustling  of  the  little  stones  beneath 
as  the  stream  scurried  over  its  gravelly  bed. 

There  was  mild  adventure,  too.  Every  now  and  then  the 
narrow  bed  of  the  river  expanded,  and  the  running  water  spread 
itself  out  over  wide  flats,  where  it  rippled  and  tumbled  and 
sparkled  over  stones  and  sand.  Where  there  had  been  deep 
w'ater  there  was  now  shallow,  and  swimming  became  impossible. 
I  was  caught  in  such  a  place  when  nearly  a  hundred  yards  awav 
from  my  floating  house.  The  stream  ran  about  five  knots,  and 
the  depth  was  no  more  than  a  foot.  I  lay  flat  on  my  back  and 
skimmed  lightly  along  with  an  occasional  scrape  on  the  sand. 
My  progress  was  delightful  until  the  water  shallowed  still  more, 
and  the  bottom  changed  from  sand  to  pebbles.  Then  I  was 
rattled  along  over  the  smooth  stones  at  an  alarming  pace,  and 
no  efforts  that  I  could  make  saved  an  important  part  of  my 
anatomy  from  a  series  of  gorgeous,  tooth-loosening  thumps.  I 
stood  up  to  walk,  but  could  make  no  speed  over  the  stones  with 
my  tender  feet.  The  kelek  flew  farther  and  farther  away.  The 
kelekjis  had  little  control  over  their  craft  in  the  shallow  water, 
for  it  too  wms  rubbing  along  the  bottom  at  a  terrific  pace.  Then 
I  lay  down  again,  thinking  it  better  to  be  bumped  w'here  I  had 
been  salted  in  early  youth,  than  to  be  left  naked  in  a  foreign 
land.  Suddenly  the  water  deepened,  and  then  I  swam  frantically 
after  the  kelek.  Just  as  I  caught  her  up,  the  river  shallowed 
again,  but  this  time  I  had  a  hold  which  I  was  determined  not  m 
lose.  I  tried  to  jump  aboard,  but  the  jagged,  projecting  poles  of 
the  framework  made  throwing  oneself  forward  most  difficult. 
The  pace  was  so  great  that  no  sooner  had  I  lifted  a  foot  than  the 
kelek  slipped  away  from  it,  and  with  my  weak  hands  I  could 
not  help  the  situation.  And  so  I  was  hurried  forw’ard,  the  hot 
sun  above  scorching  my  skin ,  the  stones  underneath  mangling  the 
soles  of  my  feet ;  incapable  of  being  assisted ,  and  with  no  time 
to  think.  A  deepening  of  the  water  resulted  in  rescue  from  a 
ridiculous  and  uncomfortable  position,  and  I  was  lifted  aboard 
more  dead  than  alive ,  and  wdth  an  appetite  that  knew  no  bounds. 
What  cloud  is  without  a  silver  lining ! 

Our  kelekjis  numbered  two,  one  the  captain,  who  rowed  and 
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cursed  the  crew,  the  other  the  crew,  who  poled  the  vessel  out  of 
danger  and  suffered  the  cursing,  like  mariners  before  the 
mast  all  over  the  world.  The  zaptiehs  were  also  two,  and 
armed  with  Martini  rifles  and  enough  cartridges  for  a  battle. 
They  were  obliging  fellows,  and  held  their  weapons  for  me  while 
I  aimed  at  birds  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  only  drawback  to 
this  form  of  sport  was  that  my  shoulder  bore  the  kick.  Our  first 
day’s  voyage  lay  through  comparatively  uninteresting  country, 
with  a  distant  view  of  snow-capped  mountains  in  the  east.  The 
river  twisted  and  w^riggled  about  in  an  utterly  disconcerting 
manner,  between  banks  that  were  sometimes  low  and  covered 
with  gi’ass  and  wild  flowers,  sometimes  high  and  wooded.  A 
charming  progress,  but  not  exciting,  except  for  such  episodes  as 
already  related,  and  one  scene  that  continually  recurred. 

Imagine  the  raft  slipping  quietly  along  on  the  current,  close 
to  the  high  and  broken  bank,  the  oarsman  dozing  at  his  post, 
the  others  asleep  in  the  heat.  We  wdiisk  round  a  little  cape  and 
come  full  upon  a  tiny  bay  with  sandy  shore,  w^here,  within  a 
few  yards,  are  disporting  themselves  a  bathing  party  of  women 
and  children.  They  are  so  astonished  at  our  sudden  apparition 
that  they  just  stand  transfixed  as  we  first  catch  sight  of  them, 
and  remain  so  until  we  are  swept  out  of  sight.  One  soft-rounded 
figure  with  glistening  russet  skin  will  be  standing  knee-deep  in 
the  water,  with  her  back  to  the  river  and  her  hands  dipped  to 
splash  a  little  flock  of  crowing  infants.  She  delays  the  splashing 
and  just  turns  her  head  to  see  us  pass.  Another  full-blown  rose 
perhaps  stands  in  an  attitude  of  languid  amusement  watching 
the  play,  her  feet  in  the  w’ater,  arms  throwm  up,  and  hands 
behind  her  head.  Psyche  to  the  very  life.  Half-grown  girls 
running  about  like  fawns  suddenly  halt  on  one  foot  and  stare  at 
us  with  their  big  round  browm  eyes.  In  rear  will  be  pairs  of 
squatting  figures,  one  braiding  the  other’s  hair,  the  other  watching 
the  process  in  a  little  flashing  mirror.  For  background  there  are 
boiling  pots,  grey  old  w'omen  busily  wmshing,  and  great  patches 
of  coloured  garments  spread  out  to  dry  upon  the  silver  sand. 
Grouped  here  and  there  is  the  fascinating  variety  of  corn-coloured, 
golden,  peach-pink,  creamy,  glowung  skin,  covering  figures 
postured  in  every  attitude  of  grace  and  abandonment,  wdth  never 
a  rag  to  hide  the  curved  and  swelling  lines. 

Clouds  of  white  on  the  shore  far  ahead  turn  out  to  be  flocks  of 
sheep  resting  at  the  water’s  edge  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
guarded  by  slim  browm  boys,  mother-naked  and  unashamed.  A 
little  archipelago  of  small  black  rocks,  visible  down  the  stream, 
proves,  as  we  sweep  past  them,  to  be  the  snouts  of  a  herd  of 
buffaloes,  that  for  coolness  have  sunk  their  bodies  up  to  the  eyes 
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in  the  blessed  river.  Clusters  of  meek  red  cattle  stand  fetlock- 
deep  in  the  shallows,  and  great  storks  pace  the  islands,  or  stand 
on  one  leg  with  folded  neck  and  rested  beak,  dreaming  of  the 
chicks  that  are  being  reared  in  the  bulrushes,  chicks  that  will 
some  day  rival  their  parents  in  length  of  limb  and  dignity  of 
manner.  And  every  now  and  then  a  gay  bathing  party,  some¬ 
times  seen  far  ahead,  again  appearing  suddenly  and  spinning 
past,  as  if  the  river  bank  were  a  country  side  through  which 
we  raced  in  a  noiseless,  smooth-running  railway  train.  Slowh 
turning  round  and  round  in  the  current,  with  sometimes  a  clumsv 
lunge  of  the  great  oars  to  keep  her  off  the  bank ,  our  strange  craft 
floats  swdftly  through  the  burning  air,  without  effort  or  without 
sound  from  within. 

As  evening  approaches  there  comes  a  great  change  in  the 
temperature.  The  fury  goes  out  of  the  sun,  a  cool  breeze  springs 
up,  and  the  pleasantest  place  on  the  kelek  is  a  perch  on  a 
bale  of  goods,  from  which  one  can  see  the  soft  pearly  haze  in 
the  north  and  south,  the  clear-cut  mountains  in  the  east,  and 
the  flooding  gold  of  the  setting  sun.  Just  as  night  is  about  to 
fall  we  glide  quietly  to  shore  and  draw  up  before  a  broad  beach 
of  smooth  sand.  Half  an  hour  later  we  are  joined  by  a  large 
fleet  of  keleks  that  had  hastily  been  put  in  commission  when  it 
was  noised  abroad  that  a  man  with  a  hat,  a  flag,  and  a  brace 
of  soldiers  was  putting  to  sea.  The  hatted  foreigner  in  himself 
is  a  host  in  Turkey,  especially  when  escorted  by  minions  of 
the  Government.  All  the  passengers  and  merchandise  for  down¬ 
stream  that  had  been  waiting  for  weeks  at  Diarbekir  for  safe 
conduct  were  hurriedly  embarked,  and  there  was  much  rejoicing 
when  the  fleet  caught  us  up,  and  was  able  to  anchor  under  the 
shadow  of  my  flag — a  weak  imitation  of  the  Union  Jack, 
composed  of  a  white  handkerchief  and  an  old  red  tie  sewn 
diagonally.  There  was  much  reason  for  this  anxiety  in  regard 
to  company,  for  the  next  hundred  miles  of  the  voyage  took 
us  slap  through  the  mountains  of  south-western  Kurdistan,  a 
region  where  everybody  is  a  robber  according  to  his  ability. 
Cave-dwelling  Kurds,  Arabs,  and  Yezidis  of  the  lowest  type 
blackmail  all  who  pass.  Were  it  not  that  the  river  races 
through  the  gorges  at  a  terrific  pace,  making  the  stopping  of 
keleks  almost  impossible,  nobody  would  venture  to  penetrate  so 
dangerous  a  region. 

During  dinner  ten  thousand  mosquitos  bit  my  ankles,  and 
before  turning  in  for  the  night  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  kelek  and 
dangled  my  legs  in  the  water  to  allay  the  irritation.  How  black 
and  cool  it  was,  curling  about  my  burning  feet  like  swathes  of 
softest  velvet,  hissing  quietly  past  the  swollen  skins,  lapping 
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f  vfith  contented  little  gurgles  upon  the  friendly  beach.  There 
were  the  camp  fires  on  the  shore,  surrounded  by  singers  and 
talkers.  In  the  kelek  next  to  mine  a  hookah  bubbled  inter¬ 
mittently,  the  rising  and  falling  glow  darkly  showing  the  silent 
!  figures  seated  around  it.  The  starry  vault  above,  the  black 
moving  river,  the  heavenly  air,  the  barbaric  people  in  the  flicker¬ 
ing  lights— there  was  nothing  left  even  to  pray  for  in  that  first 
delightful  night,  afloat  on  the  bosom  of  the  great,  motherly 
:  Tigris. 

On  the  second  day  we  are  joined  by  the  Batman  Su,  a 
'  tributary  from  the  snow-clad  Taurus  in  the  north.  Thereafter 
^  the  river  plunges  into  a  gorge  that  traverses  the  waterless  lime- 
L  stone  plateau  of  Tur  Abdin,  part  of  the  system  anciently  known 
1  as  Mount  Masius.  Where  we  had  hitherto  swept  along  a  com- 
■  paratively  level  plain  we  now  raced  between  gigantic  barren  rocks 
that  towered  high  above  on  either  hand.  The  piercing  of  this 
obstacle  in  its  path  has  been  hard  work  for  the  river,  and  in 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance  it  flows  in  a  series  of  loops 
that  turn  back  one  upon  another  until  one’s  sense  of  direction  is 
completely  paralysed.  Progress  here  is  full  of  excitement,  for  we 
spin  along  at  from  six  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  with  seldom  a 
view  ahead  of  more  than  two  thousand  yards.  In  front  there 
often  seems  to  be  nothing  but  an  impenetrable  curtain  of  rock, 
upon  which  our  frail  craft  must  hurl  itself  to  destruction.  While 
yet  the  heart  beats  wildly  in  anticipation  of  some  desperate 
happening,  the  gorge  is  suddenly  seen  to  wind  its  way  to  one 

I  side,  forcing  the  stream  in  tumbling  rapids  abruptly  to  change 
its  course.  At  such  places  the  kelekjis  struggle  madly  at  the 
sweeps  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  the  clumsy  raft  in  the  middle  of 
the  current.  At  the  edges  of  the  stream  there  are  eddies  and 
whirlpools  raised  by  projecting  and  sunken  rocks,  to  be  dashed 
on  which  means  instant  shipwreck. 

With  the  advent  of  the  chill  waters  of  the  Batman  Su,  the 
temperature  fell  far  below  the  pleasant  point,  and  all  I  could 
do  was  dive  in  and  get  hauled  out  almost  in  the  same  breath. 
Wrapped  in  a  towel  I  sat  on  a  bale  all  day,  watching  the 
scenery  or  taking  a  dip  when  the  water  looked  safe.  Where  it 
^as  rough  and  broken  the  kelekjis  said  I  must  get  out ;  and 
out  I  got,  for  my  days  for  tempting  Providence  are  over.  To 
be  in  the  boiling  water  with  a  firm  hold  of  the  raft  was  rare 
hm,  but 'it  was  quite  awesome  to  feel  one’s  legs  sw’ept  hither 

I  and  thither  by  undercurrents.  All  sorts  of  fierce  things  seemed 
to  be  happening  beneath  the  surface.  We  would  be  slipping 
along  fast,  but  peacefully,  when  suddenly  beside  the  kelek  there 
TOuld  rise  up  with  a  sullen  rush  a  thick  gout  of  water  that  made 
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the  river  churn  furiously,  where  before  had  been  perfect  stillness 
Breakers  ahead  were  continual,  and  always  the  signal  for  frantic 
rowing  by  the  kelekjis.  Sometimes  they  would  call  sharply  to 
the  zaptiehs,  and  these  sleepy  individuals  would  dart  to  their  aid 
with  an  alacrity  that  proved  them  alive  to  danger. 

We  passed  old  castles  perched  high  above,  curious  little 
villages  hidden  between  crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  several  places 
where  were  inaccessible  cave-dwellings,  whether  inhabited  or 
not  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Hassan-Keif ,  where  we  arrived  in 
the  evening,  is  surely  one  of  the  strange  places  of  the  earth.  The 
gorge  of  the  river  opens  somewhat  to  accommodate  a  great  oval 
hollow.  The  high  precipice  overlooking  the  left  bank  is  literallv 
honeycombed  with  cave-dwellings  connected  with  each  other  bv 
internal  staircases.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hollow,  half  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  river,  is  a  high  ridge  of  rock  overlooking 
the  pleasant  wooded  space  below.  This  ridge  also  presents  a 
continuous  frontage  of  arches  and  openings  into  the  caves 
beyond.  Groups  of  white-clad  Arabs  sat  in  the  arches,  smoking 
and  gazing  into  space.  One  little  crowd  surrounded  a  man  who 
was  trying  a  rifle — apparently  so,  though  he  might  have  been 
shooting  at  his  neighbour  for  all  I  know.  The  firing  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cave  had  curious  sound  results.  A  loud  crack  was 
followed  by  a  dull  muffled  roar,  as  if  noise  were  belched 
instead  of  spat  out.  Then  a  double  echo  reverberated  from  clil 
to  cliff,  the  cracks  overtaking  each  other  in  their  haste,  the  roar 
merging  into  a  solemn  boom  that  lasted  long  after  the  cracks  had 
ceased  to  repeat  one  another. 

Hassan-Keif  boasts  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  Roman  bridge, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Saphe.  Thirty  miles  down¬ 
stream  the  Bohtan  Su  joins  the  Tigris  and  adds  materially  to  its 
volume.  A  few  miles  from  the  junction  is  the  ford  where  the 
Ten  Thousand  on  their  splendid  march  to  the  Black  Sea  crossed 
the  Bohtan  Su,  the  supposed  Centrites  of  history.  Hereafter 
the  swollen  Tigris  enters  a  magnificent  gorge  over  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  at  many  points  scarce  a  hundred  feet  wide.  In  the 
narrows  the  stream  rushes  along  with  terrifying  fury,  in  waves 
that  make  the  kelek  heave  like  a  boat  at  sea.  The  current  now 
and  then  runs  at  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  Niagara  rapids,  the 
slope  down  which  it  tears  being  plainly  visible  to  the  eye. 
Fortunately  the  tendency  of  a  heavy  mass  like  a  kelek  is  to  float 
in  the  main  current,  and  comparatively  small  exertion  is  required 
to  keep  it  there.  Wind,  however,  is  a  dangerous  obstacle  to 
navigation,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  kelek  carrying  a  house  with 
roof  and  walls  that  act  like  sails. 

We  were  to  sample  this  factor  in  rafting  in  a  manner  not 
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I  altogether  pleasant.  While  racing  down  the  gorge,  past 
[  precipices  of  infinite  grandeur,  we  were  struck  by  a  squall  rushing 
down  from  a  gash  in  the  hills.  At  the  moment  we  were  making 
for  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  river,  where  huge  rocks  fallen 
'  from  the  heights  above  sit  in  the  narrow  bed  and  deflect  the 
stream  in  bulging  torrents  from  side  to  side  of  the  gorge.  Heavy 
overfalls,  raised  by  the  wind  blowing  against  the  current,  caused 
the  kelek  to  rock  wildly,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  we  had  no 
'  earthly  chance  of  holding  together.  I  stood  outside  the  hut,  in 
the  scantiest  attire,  ready  for  whatever  might  happen.  The 
:  system  of  binding  skins  and  poles  together,  however,  gives  great 
‘  elasticity,  and  we  weathered  the  waves,  but  only  to  be  caught  by 
;  the  wind  and  driven  slap  on  to  the  rocks,  fortunately  just  below 
^  the  danger  point.  One  corner  of  the  raft  struck  the  shore  with 
a  heavy  smash ,  and  the  scrape  along  the  bank  burst  about  thirty 
I  of  the  skins.  Loud  was  the  hissing  that  escaped  from  their 
E  torn  sides.  In  a  semi-sinking  condition  we  regained  the  current 
=  and  were  swept  along,  all  aboard  pulling  like  mad  and  looking 
for  a  haven  where  damages  might  be  repaired.  They  made  a 
shot  at  the  lee  of  a  small  peninsula  ,  one  of  the  men  dived  over¬ 
board  with  the  rope,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  force  her 
into  the  eddy.  But  without  success.  The  rope  was  torn  from 
the  hands  of  the  unfortunate  boatman ,  and  the  kelek  flew  onward , 
leaving  him  stranded.  Short-handed,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  make  desperate  efforts  to  keep  in  the  stream  and 
to  avoid  the  danger  points  that  followed  one  after  the  other.  The 
man  left  behind  would  have  to  take  his  chance  of  scrambling 
aboard  one  of  the  eight  keleks  that  were  following. 

While  I  was  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen  next, 
another  kelek,  a  small  one  lightly  laden,  was  thrust  close  up  to 
us  by  the  current ,  and  its  captain ,  a  sporting  old  Moslem  with' 
a  grey  beard ,  offered  the  loan  of  his  assistant  to  our  captain , 
who  w'as  almost  completely  exhausted.  The  new  man  made 
a  dare-devil  rush  at  us  across  the  intervening  space  of  foaming 
water,  and  climbed  aboard.  A  few  minutes  later  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  came,  and  we  managed  to  draw  up  at  a  stretch  of  sand 
about  a  hundred  yards  long.  Four  other  keleks  succeeded  in 
making  the  same  place,  all  in  need  of  repair.  Three  others  were 
swept  by,  as  the  crews  could  not  make  the  eddy.  One  kelek  was 
missing  altogether,  to  the  great  anxiety  of  the  little  knot  of 
excited  boatmen  who  were  discussing  our  escape.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  watched  for  signs  of  wreckage  in  the 
swirling  stream,  and  were  then  relieved  to  observe  the  missing 
craft  come  racing  down  to  us.  When  successfully  manoeuvred 
alongside,  she  was  received  with  loud  shouts  of  congratulation, 
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and  was  found  to  be  undamaged.  At  the  place  where  the 
squall  had  struck  us  she  became  entangled  in  a  great  whirlpool 
in  which,  before  the  crew  were  permitted  to  extricate  her,  she 
made  many  gyrations  in  honour  of  the  local  Jinns. 

The  mending  of  the  skins  and  their  blowing  up  like  balloons 
was  duly  completed  while  we  halted  for  the  night.  Apparentlv 
the  raft  was  none  the  worse  for  the  rough  handling  it  had 
received,  and  before  daybreak  w'e  were  once  more  afloat.  Sunrise 
was  a  wonderful  function.  We  cast  off  while  the  sky  far  above 
held  but  the  merest  promise  of  day.  In  the  semi-darkness  the 
cliffs  on  either  hand  seemed  of  measureless  height,  their  ragged 
tops  dim  in  the  twilight  above,  their  feet  wrapped  in  sombre 
shadow.  The  black  w^aters  of  the  river  filled  the  gorge  from 
side  to  side,  their  dull  thunder  humming  ceaselessly  in  the  air, 
except  where  a  rock  stood  in  the  way  and  raised  a  harsh  roar 
of  rage  that  might  have  been  the  noise  of  artillery  furiously  driven 
over  broken  ground.  We  glided  into  the  mysterious  flood  and 
were  soon  hurtling  forward  on  its  boiling  and  foam-streaked 
surface.  Before  long  came  the  light  of  day,  shining  athwart  the 
double  line  of  precipices  that  flanked  the  river.  Some  of  it  came 
down  to  us,  forming  a  gloaming  that  was  hardly  less  eerie  than 
the  former  darkness.  Colours  tipped  the  peaks  and  pinnacles 
above,  and  reflected  light  gradually  pierced  the  dimness  below. 
When  the  sky  attained  its  fulness  of  blue  day  penetrated  the 
gorge  and  showed  us  the  way  we  went.  An  hour  later  we  were 
out  of  the  canyon  and  floating  swiftly  between  low  hills  that 
were  fast  dwindling  down  into  the  Mesopotamian  plain. 

Where  were  a  broad  opening  in  the  hills  and  purple  on  the 
eastern  shore,  the  oarsman  slewed  the  raft  into  an  eddy  and  we 
grounded  softly  on  the  sandy  bank.  When  I  stepped  off  and 
essayed  to  climb  the  low  ascent  from  the  water’s  edge  there 
sprang  from  under  each  of  my  feet  as  I  walked  a  spray  of  straw- 
coloured  insects.  The  dried-up  vegetation  was  alive  with  them, 
never  a  square  yard  that  did  not  contain  its  hundreds.  In  these 
helpless  hopping  creatures  I  recognised  the  dread  curse  of  many 
lands,  the  all-devouring,  devastating  locust.  Here  were  the 
brutes  by  the  million  million,  eating  greedily  of  every  growing 
thing,  and  turning  smiling  country  into  howling  wilderness.  We 
had  stopped  to  see  what  interested  the  crowd  of  people  on  shore. 
The  attraction  proved  to  be  a  murdered  man  just  picked  out  of 
the  river.  There  was  a  round  hole  under  one  eye,  and  a  cavity 
behind  one  of  the  ears  where  a  bullet  after  passing  through  the 
head  had  carried  aw’ay  a  large  piece  of  the  skull.  It  wms  merely 
a  poor  Yezidi  who  had  been  shot  by  a  Kurd  out  of  pure  wanton¬ 
ness,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  only  half  an  hour  before.  An 
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armed  follower  of  the  local  Agha  was  now  taking  charge  of 
the  body  for  the  purposes  of  an  investigation.  I  asked  what  the 
;  punishment  would  be,  and  was  told  that  perhaps  the  Agha  would 
i  order  the  murderer  to  make  a  small  payment  to  the  widow, 
j  Nobody  except  the  unfortunate  relations  thought  anything  of 
[  the  matter. 

i  Our  next  halt  was  at  the  small  town  of  Jezire  ibn  Omar, 
one  of  the  most  evil  places  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  a  sort  of 
no-man ’s-land,  where  Arabs  and  Kurds  of  different  tribes  lord 
it  over  hapless  Christians,  Jews,  and  Yezidis.  Robbery  and 
murder  are  mere  pastimes  for  those  strong  enougH  to  indulge 
in  them,  and  retribution  by  the  law  is  practically  unknown,  for 
the  Turk  either  cannot  or  does  not  want  to  enforce  obedience. 
Here  w'e  saw  on  the  river-bank  a  very  large  encampment,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Tai.  We  were  very  glad  to 
get  past  these  lawdess  people  in  safety,  but  congratulated  our¬ 
selves  prematurely,  for  a  detachment  was  sent  dowmstream  to 
intercept  stragglers  from  the  fleet.  The  sporting  old  man  who 
had  lent  us  his  assistant  happened  to  be  somewhat  behind  the 
rest,  and  the  Arabs  fired  at  him  and  ordered  him  ashore.  Having 
taken  some  twenty  pounds’  worth  of  stuff  from  him,  they  let 
him  go,  and  the  poor  old  fellow  arrived  at  our  anchorage  for  the 
night,  very  late,  very  woebegone,  and  much  in  need  of  sympathy. 
My  kelek  w^as  far  ahead  at  the  time,  and  we  just  heard  the 
shots  that  w’ere  fired  without  understanding  the  cause. 

The  bend  in  the  river  where  this  robbery  took  place  is  notorious 
from  one  end  of  the  Tigris  to  the  other.  INIany  an  adventure 
have  Europeans  gone  through  here,  while  crimes  against  Turkish 
subjects  are  countless.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  the  former 
is  the  fight  between  a  party  of  travellers — consisting  of  Baron 
le Grand,  the  French  Consul  at  Mosul,  a  Norwegian  Colonel  and 
four  zaptiehs — and  a  number  of  Arabs.  It  occurred  about  two 
years  ago,  and  lasted  for  nearly  half  an  hour  altogether,  the 
.\rabs,  after  a  preliminary  attack  on  the  ujiper  side  of  the  bend, 
riding  across  country  and  opening  a  heavy  fire  on  the  keleks  as 
they  returned  on  the  low'er  side  of  the  loop.  In  the  interim  the 
travellers  had  arranged  their  baggage  as  a  barricade,  and  were 
able  to  make  a  spirited  defence,  which  completely  put  the  Arabs 
off  their  shooting.  The  Baron  related  the  story  of  the  affair 
to  me  himself,  and  said  that  he  felt  positive  he  shot  one  of 
the  attackers.  The  Arabs  made  very  poor  practice  and  only 
hit  the  keleks  a  few  times. 

Mosul,  where  w’e  arrived  on  the  fifth  day,  and  halted  for  a 
^eek,  is  the  town  that  has  been  least  touched  in  all  the  Turkish 
Empire  by  modern  civilisation,  as  is  fitting  in  a  place  that  is 
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built  on  a  suburb  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Across  the  Tigris  stand 
the  mounds  that  are  all  that  remain  of  the  glories  of  the  capita! 
of  Assyria.  Nineveh  has  a  history  that  stretches  throughout  a 
period  nearly  2,000  years  long,  ending  with  its  fall  about  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ.  From  that  time  until  Layard  with 
reverent  hands  unveiled  the  palaces  of  Assurbanipal  and 
Sennacherib ,  and  unearthed  the  literary  chamber  containing  the 
famous  Deluge  Tablets,  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  for  two  thousand 
five  hundred  long  years,  have  slept  undisturbed.  Beside  the 
mounds  stands  the  Tomb  of  Jonah,  proof  more  irrefragable  than 
any  the  higher  critics  can  adduce  that  the  hero  of  the  whale  was 
a  man  of  flesh  and  blood.  Mosul  itself  is  continually  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  these  parts  since  the  Arab  conquest,  suffering 
pillage  at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  Tamerlane,  siege  by  Nadir 
Shah,  and  a  host  of  other  vicissitudes. 

Mosul  housetops  are  much  frequented  by  storks,  who  build 
their  ragged  nests  on  the  highest  and  most  dangerous  places, 
and  rear  their  young  to  an  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  gravity. 
The  stork  is  a  curious  bird  in  other  matters  besides  appear¬ 
ance,  for,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  he  has  no  voice 
at  all ;  certainly  in  eight  days’  acquaintance  wuth  four  different 
families  I  never  heard  father,  mother,  or  child  sing,  whistle, 
scream,  or  twitter.  Yet  the  stork  has  a  language  in  which  he 
can  express  his  inmost  thoughts.  How  he  does  it  the  uninitiated 
can  surely  never  guess,  for  the  method  is  unique  and  employed 
by  no  other  living  creature,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  I  first  became 
aware  of  it  in  the  very  early  morning  before  the  sun  had 
properly  topped  the  eastern  mountains.  Four  great  preposterous 
specimens  of  the  species  stood  on  a  w'all  beside  the  roof  where 
I  slept,  and  I  dimly  realised  that  they  were  performing  their 
morning  toilet.  Their  great  wings  were  flapping,  their  long 
necks  were  twisted  hither  and  thither,  and  their  huge  pointed 
beaks  poked  and  scratched  and  ruffled  with  the  utmost  diligence. 
Their  lordships  took  no  notice  of  me,  prone  in  my  bed  a  few 
yards  away,  and  I  was  content  to  imagine  myself  in  dreamland 
with  these  strange  creatures  as  figments  of  sub-conscious  imagin¬ 
ation.  But  a  loud  noise  like  someone  rattling  a  stick  in  a  wooden 
bucket  partially  waked  me  and  made  me  curse  the  early  rising  of 
my  host’s  cook.  Then  somebody  else  with  another  bucket  made  a 
similar  noise  in  a  different  key,  and  I  wondered  what  in  the 
world  they  could  be  doing  to  their  buckets.  Then  it  dawned 
upon  me  that  half  the  population  of  Mosul  must  be  rattling 
buckets,  for  the  sound  came  from  far  and  near,  faint  or  loud 
according  to  distance,  and  in  a  hundred  different  keys.  It  was 
too  early  in  the  morning  to  exert  intelligence,  and  I  was  content 
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for  the  moment  to  suppose  this  quaint,  not  unmusical  clatter  to 
j  be  perhaps  the  voice  of  some  kind  of  patent  prayer- wheel.  Then 
came  a  loud  rattle  close  to  my  ear.  Within  nine  feet  of  me 
stood  a  solemn  stork,  his  toilet  over,  his  attitude  a  graceful  balance 
on  one  leg.  The  noise  came  straight  from  his  quivering  beak, 

'  the  hollow  upper  and  lower  halves  of  which  he  was  clapping 
L  together  with  incredible  rapidity.  And  that’s  how  the  stork 
r  expresses  himself,  in  love  and  in  anger,  in  pleasure  and  in 
distress.  Truly  there  is  more  in  the  world  than  even  Munchausen 
ever  dreamed. 

Below  Mosul  places  of  interest  succeed  each  other  with 
frequency.  First  come  the  sulphur  baths  of  Hammam  Ali,  and 
in  their  neighbourhood  a  petroleum  field  from  which  great  things 
are  expected.  The  Turks  have  set  up  some  machinery,  but 
owing  to  inferior  methods  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  a  good  quality  of  oil.  About  twenty-five  miles  below'  Mosul 
lie  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nimrud,  where  Layard  discovered  the 
vast  palaces  of  Sargon,  Assurnasirpal,  Shalmanezer,  Esarhaddon, 
and  other  w'orthies  who  in  Assyrian  times  chastised  the  Jews 
for  the  good  of  their  morals.  Not  far  from  Nimrud  the  Ten 
Thousand  crossed  the  Zab,  an  important  tributary  of  the  Tigris. 
At  Shergat,  a  few  hours  farther  downstream,  are  the  mounds 
of  ancient  Asshur,  w'here  a  German  archaeological  expedition 
has  been  settled  for  some  years,  making  extensive  and  scientific 
excavations.  Inland  from  Asshur  are  the  remarkable  ruins  of 
Hatrae.  Every  inch  of  the  ground  is  classic,  and  redolent  of 
Chaldean,  Assyrian,  and  Parthian,  among  the  more  ancient 
civilisations,  and  of  Eoman,  Persian,  and  Arab  among  the  later. 

Below  Shergat  the  heat  was  very  great,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  cool  waters  of  the  river  I  must  have  been  burnt  up 
completely.  I  spent  hours  in  it,  floating  or  swimming  or  clinging 
to  the  kelek.  Once  I  got  the  kelekji  to  loosen  a  skin  and  hand 
it  over  to  my  tender  mercies,  having  in  mind  ancient  experience 
with  mussacks  in  an  Indian  swimming  bath.  Throwing  the 
inflated  skin  a  few  feet  aw'ay  from  the  raft,  I  mounted  a  sack 
of  wheat  and  from  that  point  of  vantage  sprang  forth,  meaning 
to  grip  the  skin  between  my  legs  and  ride  it  in  the  water  as  one 
might  ride  a  horse,  a  trick  at  w'hich  I  had  once  been  expert.  But 
the  Mesopotamian  mussack  is  a  frail  thing  compared  with  the 
Indian  one,  and  the  result  of  my  leap  was  a  loud  report  and  a 
slimy  empty  bag  clinging  round  my  waist.  Anothci  one  was 
got  ready  and  this  time  I  W'as  cautious,  hoping  to  slip  across 
it  by  strategy  rather  than  by  force.  But  my  reward  was  only  a  long 
melancholy  combination  of  wmil  and  w'histle,  which  once  more  left 
me  with  the  slimy  and  undesirable  empty  skin.  I  gave  up 
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trying  to  ride  cockhorse.  The  people  of  the  country,  however 
make  great  use  of  the  skins,  and  one  of  the  quaintest  things 
to  be  seen  on  the  Tigris  is  the  process  by  which  an  individual 
crosses  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Desirous  of  reaching  the 
opposite  bank  he  walks  upstream  to  a  point  from  which  he 
calculates  to  make  his  destination,  and  there  prepares.  He 
begins  by  blowing  up  two  skins  and  tying  them  together.  Next 
he  strips  naked  and  packs  his  clothes  either  on  the  top  of  his 
head  or  upon  the  diminutive  raft.  All  is  now  ready,  and  our 
friend,  rifle  in  hand,  wades  into  the  water  pushing  the  skins 
before  him.  When  up  to  his  middle  he  halts  and  proceeds  to 
mount.  With  the  tenderest  care  he  lays  his  stomach  across  the 
nearest  mussack  and  spreads  his  elbows  over  the  one  beyond, 
both  hands  tightly  grasping  the  rifle.  He  carefully  feels  the 
position  by  lifting  his  feet  off  the  ground,  makes  any  adjustment 
necessary,  and  then  turns  on  the  steam,  which  consists  of 
furiously  paddling  with  the  legs  after  the  manner  of  a  frog.  All 
his  body  is  out  of  water,  and  two-thirds  of  his  legs,  half  sub¬ 
merged,  trail  behind.  In  order  to  force  the  legs  down  to  get 
sufficient  grip  of  the  water,  it  is  necessary  somewhat  to  raise 
the  hinder  parts,  which,  in  propelling  the  lower  limbs,  are 
violently  agitated.  The  result  is  effective,  though  highly 
ludicrous,  which  does  not  matter  much  in  a  country  where  a 
sense  of  humour  is  not  common.  When  such  an  one  passes 
close  to  the  kelek  it  is  most  fascinating  to  observe  the  curious 
motion,  to  note  the  rapt  expression  on  his  face,  and  to  realise 
the  delicacy  of  the  position,  which  forbids  any  movement  of 
the  body,  or  even  the  head — indeed,  the  eyes  are  only  turned 
with  the  greatest  caution.  The  cause  of  all  the  anxiety,  of  course, 
is  the  rifle,  to  wet  which  would  be  a  great  misfortune. 

At  Tekrit,  the  birthplace  of  Salah-ed-din,  the  chivalrous 
Saladin  of  the  Crusades,  T  had  to  limit  the  scope  of  my  aquatic 
performances  on  account  of  sharks,  which  are  said  to  penetrate 
upstream  to  this  point  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  hot  season. 
It  was  hot  sure  enough,  and  I  was  in  mortal  fear  of  having 
a  leg  nipped  off — with  both  hands  damaged  1  could  not  afford 
to  sacrifice  any  more  limbs.  ]\Iy  tri-daily  dip  was  a  hurried 
business,  and  the  lightning  manner  in  which  I  dived,  twisted 
back  in  the  water  and  regained  the  shelter  of  the  kelek  would 
make  the-  fortune  of  any  music-hall  artist  who  could  emulate  it. 
Clinging  to  the  raft  I  never  ceased  beating  the  w’ater  wdth  my 
legs,  this  being  the  time  honoured  method  of  frightening  a 
shark.  Occasionally  I  ventured  forth,  forgetful  for  the  moment 
of  the  risk ,  alw'ays  to  return  in  haste ,  frightened  to  death  because 
something  had  touched  me  below  the  surface.  For  a  galvanic 
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shock  I  commend  the  experience  of  having  a  tiny  fish  rub  up 
against  one’s  legs  in  water  known  to  be  frequented  by  sharks. 

Our  last  night  on  the  river  was  not  quite  uneventful.  We 
1  were  floating  quietly  down  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bank,  which 
loomed  high  and  black  above  us,  when  the  silence  was  suddenly 
broken  by  a  deep  resonant  voice  that  asked  who  we  were  and 
where  we  were  going.  I  was  awake  at  the  time  and  wondered 
at  the  commotion  that  ensued.  My  servant  jumped  up  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  revolver  that  hung  from  a  nail 
beside  him.  I  could  hear  the  zaptiehs  rattling  the  bolts  of  their 
rifles  as  they  loaded,  while  the  kelekji  \voke  up  and  began  rowing 
madly  away  from  the  shore.  The  suspense  for  a  time  was 
intense,  for  from  the  darkness  under  the  bank  w’e  momentarily 
expected  a  rifle  to  flame  forth.  But  the  robber,  for  it  was  one 
of  this  kidney  without  doubt,  was  probably  deterred  by  the 
number  of  voices  and  the  activity  on  board ,  for  we  heard  nothing 
more,  and  were  quickly  sw^ept  away  from  the  spot  whence  had 
come  that  suspicious  and  imperious  inquiry.  This  is  the  way  of 
robbers  in  the  night  w'hen  they  cannot  see  their  quarry.  A 
question  results  in  movement,  and  by  the  sounds  the  robber  can 
judge  of  the  risks  of  venturing  an  attack. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  passed  without  incident,  and  in 
the  morning  we  found  ourselves  entering  a  new  region,  where 
riverside  villas  and  a  busy  boat  traffic  indicated  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  populous  city.  Our  long  and  fascinating  kelek  voyage 
is  over  at  last,  and  we  float  past  the  gilded  dome  and  minarets  of 
the  mosque  at  Kasimin,  between  groves  of  dates,  palms,  and 
orange-trees,  down  to  Baghdad  itself,  with  its 

. Shrines  of  fretted  gold, 

High-walled  gardens,  green  and  old. 


David  Fraser. 


RELIGION  AND  POLITICS. 


The  relation  of  Nonconformity  and  politics,  which  was  discussed 
with  no  little  moderation  and  right  feeling  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review  last  month,  is  in  every  way  deserving  of  being  treated 
with  a  close  and  impartial  attention  which  such  questions  too 
seldom  receive.  It  is  painful  sometimes  to  see  with  what 
remarkable  aplomb  some  of  the  gravest  matters  in  the  wwk  oi 
our  Churches  may  be  handled.  They  present  themselves  in  the 
most  unexpected  w’ay ,  they  are  treated  without  any  clear  definition 
of  the  points  raised,  and,  after  being  discussed  for  a  time  with 
more  haste  and  eagerness  than  intelligence,  they  are  quietly 
dismissed  until  some  fresh  incident  forces  them  into  public  notice. 
It  may  be  that  the  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  limited 
thought  and  care,  though  of  course  it  might  not  dispose  of  them 
to  universal  satisfaction,  might  so  far  help  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  as  materially  to  help  the  interests  concerned. 

The  Free  Church  Council  has  engaged  somew'hat  more  quickly 
than  might  have  been  expected  the  attention  of  certain  sections 
of  the  community.  It  is  only  during  the  last  few’  years  that 
it  has  had  an  existence,  hardly  long  enough  it  would  be  supposed 
for  the  positive  and  sweeping  assertions  w’hich  are  sometimes 
made  as  to  its  capacity  and  its  prospects.  Amongst  others 
whose  attention  it  has  enlisted  is  the  writer  of  the  earnest  and 
thoughtful  article  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review.  It 
is  evident  from  the  quiet  w’ay  in  which  the  subject  is  treated 
that  the  author  himself  is  anxious  about  some  points  in  connection 
with  its  development,  and  the  points  of  view  which  he  puts 
prominently  forward  certainly  deserve  all  the  consideration  he 
has  bestowed  upon  them.  This  new  Federation  can  hardly 
be  fairly  called  the  Church,  and  yet  it  is  occupying,  and 
occupying  with  considerable  advantage,  the  position  which  a 
Church  may  hold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  confederation 
of  Churches.  It  has  certainly  something  of  a  Topsy  history: 
it  “growed.”  But  it  seems  still  open  to  question  whether  it  is 
likely  to  stay  without  considerable  changes  in  its  present  form. 
There  is  much  that  seems  at  first  sight  attractive,  inspiring, 
more  suited  to  the  temper  of  these  days  than  to  the  more  rigid 
denominationalism  of  a  former  generation.  Here,  however,  we 
are  met  by  the  preliminary  difficulty  caused  by  the  lack  of  any 
definite  sectarian  constitution.  The  writer  of  the  article  seems 
somewhat  anxious  as  to  the  prospect  of  its  becoming  under  these 
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conditions  too  political  in  its  spirit  and  its  aims.  Whether  this 
danger  is  problematical,  or  whether  in  any  circumstances 
it  is  not  exaggerated,  is  a  point  on  the  discussion  of  which  I 
will  not  enter  here.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said  at  once. 

If  such  a  fear  were  to  be  realised,  and  Nonconformity  to  lose 
anything  of  the  spiritual  fervour  which  it  certainly  has  possessed 
in  the  past,  its  destiny  might  easily  be  predicted.  In  the  year 
1874  the  Congregational  Union  did  me  the  honour  to  appoint 
me  its  Chairman,  and  the  subject  which  I  selected  for  my 
presidential  address  was  “Nonconformity  a  Spiritual  Force.” 

I  certainly  have  no  fear  that  our  Churches  have  in  any  sense 
lost  the  grasp  of  this  great  ideal,  of  which  at  that  time  I  had 
abundant  assurance.  We  arc  passing  through  a  period  of  keen 
and  searching  inquiry,  the  exact  measure  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  take.  But  I  must  confess  that,  if  there  is  any  danger  to 
he  specially  apprehended,  it  seems  to  me  to  come  from  the 
side  of  intellectual  arrogance  rather  than  that  of  political  activity. 
Our  critic,  though  evidently  indisposed  to  take  up  any  hostile 
attitude,  is  inclined  to  regard  the  present  temper  of  our  Con¬ 
gregationalism,  and  probably  of  Free  Churchism  in  general,  as 
too  political.  The  point  is  one  which  demands  careful  attention. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  recently  entered  upon 
an  entirely  new  field  of  political  activity,  and  that  questions 
of  purely  social  or  economic  reform  are  largely  taking  the  place 
of  those  more  definite  constitutional  issues  with  which  the  nation 
was  previously  occupied.  The  people,  having  succeeded  to  so 
large  an  extent  in  pure  constitutional  development,  have  now  to 
see  that  the  power  that  has  been  gained  be  used  for  great  social 
and  economic  reforms.  But  it  is  hardly  possible,  especially  in  a 
question  like  ours,  to  deal  with  legislation  of  this  kind  without 
the  introduction  of  religious  differences.  The  idea  that  there  is 
no  necessary  connection  between  theology  and  politics  may  be 
substantially  true,  but  even  that  depends  upon  the  special  con¬ 
ditions  of  each  individual  case. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  same  phenomenon 
does  not  appear,  at  all  events  to  an  equal  extent.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  stand  on  precisely  the  same  level  in  their  civil 
relations,  the  State  takes  no  account  of  religious  differences,  and 
as  a  consequence  Churches  take  no  account  of  political 
''truggles.  Certain  high  ecclesiastical  views  may  affect  a  man’s 
lX)litical  proclivities,  but  there  is  no  identification  of  religious 
and  political  parties.  It  would  be  fortunate  for  us  if  the  same 
were  true  in  this  country.  That  an  English  Nonconformist 
should  feel  himself  aggrieved,  and  so  forced  into  the  ranks  of 
a  Liberal  opposition,  by  the  position  in  which  the  law  places  him 
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cannot  be  thought  surprising.  An  Act  of  Uniformity  almost 
necessarily  determines  the  political  position  of  earnest  Dissenters 
The  real  marvel  is  that  there  has  been  such  a  quiet  acceptance 
of  a  state  of  things  which  is  worse  than  unjust,  which  is  a 
positive  wrong  to  the  consciences  of  all  Dissenters.  But  the  time 
of  that  long-sutfering  is  all  but  exhausted,  and  the  identification 
of  Dissenters  with  the  party  which  is  determined  to  sweep  awav 
all  vestiges  of  Church  supremacy  becomes  ever  more  complete. 
It  is  idle  to  be  too  sensitive  on  this  point.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  fair  to  go  further  and  tcy  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
parties  perfectly  faultless,  especially  remembering  the  frequent 
irritations  which  in  the  course  of  public  life  are  sure  to  arise.  If 
the  dominant  Church  showed  such  a  spirit  as  that  which  its 
own  Primate  displayed  in  the  recent  negotiations  on  the  Educa¬ 
tion  question  there  might  be  a  different  state  of  things.  The 
actual  meaning  of  the  position  in  which  Dissenters  are  placed 
seems  to  be  very  imperfectly  realised  by  numbers  on  both  sides. 

The  position  of  Nonconformity  in  the  nation  has  been  greatly 
improved  during  the  last  seventy  years,  and  though  there  may 
have  been  times  when  there  was  more  of  the  militant  temper,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  one  in  which  there  was  less  disposition 
to  submit  patiently  to  injustice,  or  agree  to  some  compromise 
which  would  involve  a  distinct  sacrifice  of  civil  rights.  On  the 
other  side  it  has  to  be  said  that  we  have  a  development  of  the 
arrogant  claims  of  a  sacerdotal  clergy  which  was  all  but  unknown 
prior  to  the  Oxford  movement.  Side  by  side  with  this,  however, 
there  has  been  the  growth  of  a  party  amongst  the  clergy  them¬ 
selves  more  strong  in  intellectual  and  religious  force  than  in 
mere  numbers  which  is  steadily  and  intelligently  working  to 
promote  happier  relations  between  different  Churches  and  their 
representatives.  It  is  necessary,  in  short,  to  take  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  history  if  we  are  to  judge  fairly  the  difficult 
question  which  the  review  suggests.  I  greatly  doubt  w-helber 
there  is  a  more  political  temper  in  Nonconformity  than  there 
was,  say,  half  a  century  ago.  But  the  forces  working  in  favour 
of  religious  equality  are  gradually  acquiring*  more  strength  and 
volume,  and  one  sign  of  this  is  the  rise  of  a  more  truly  catholic 
party  among  the  clergy  (of  which  Canon  Scott  Holland,  Eussell 
Wakefield,  and  Watts-Ditchfield  are  conspicuous  representatives). 
The  failure  up  to  this  point  of  the  recent  negotiations  between 
the  Established  Church  and  Nonconformity  with  a  view  to 
ending  the  pitiable  and  discreditable  conflict  with  relation  to  our 
schools  has  disappointed  numbers,  but  its  result  is  far  from 
disheartening.  Perhaps  in  the  review  the  only  surprise  is  that 
so  much  was  actually  accomplished. 
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On  the  whole,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  relations  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  parties  in  England  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  encourage  the  thought  not  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  any 
ureat  change  in  our  ecclesiastical  relations  (for  revolutions  of 
this  kind  certainly  do  not  come  in  a  day),  but  that  there  is 
reason  to  hope  for  the  gradual  acceptance  of  a  more  rational 
view  of  the  position  of  Dissent  in  this  country.  It  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  members  of  a  Church,  on  which 
the  stamp  of  a  national  authority  is  broadly  marked,  would  be 
willing  to  surrender  the  position  which  past  centuries  have  given 
them.  But  every  decade  makes  it  more  impossible  to  maintain 
a  system  of  privilege  in  a  region  where  above  all  others  privilege 
is  out  of  place.  More  and  more  has  this  sentiment  grown 
amongst  men  who  since  the  removal  of  the  cruel  injustice  which 
was  so  long  inflicted  on  English  Dissenters  have  been  educated 
together  in  the  same  Universities.  The  mere  numerical  gain 
has  not  all  been  on  one  side,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny 
that  the  seductive  influences  of  the  Universities  have  been  felt 
by  Dissenting  students.  But  any  loss  there  has  been  in  this 
respect  must  surely  have  been  more  than  compensated  by  the 
gains  which  have  been  secured  in  the  recognition  of  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  demands  made  on  behalf  of  the  privileged  Church. 
There  is  a  sentence  which  has  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety 
in  the  course  of  these  educational  discussions.  The  phrase  is 
an  extremely  emphatic  and  offensive  distinction  betw'een  the 
“corrosive  poison  ”  of  simple  Bible  teaching  and  the  pure 
message  of  God’s  own  truth  as  delivered  by  the  Church.  It 
cannot  be  easily  dismissed  as  a  mere  incident.  Thus  we  have 
the  following  remarkable  statement  in  an  article  of  the  Church 
Times — "  One  of  our  correspondents  thinks  that  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause  directs  that  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments  shall  be  taught  in  schools  ” 
and  asks  what  more  we  want.  This  the  author  of  the  article 
considers  a  sign  of  abysmal  ignorance,  and  of  course  if  it  xvas 
to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  statement  of  existing  fact  such  an 
epithet  might  not  be  too  strong,  but,  though  this  is  not  the 
Cowper-Temple  clause  as  it  exists,  it  is  that  clause  as  a  number 
both  of  evangelical  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  are  prepared 
to  alter  it.  It  is  at  all  events  an  interesting  question  whether  if 
thus  altered  it  would  still  be  regarded  as  “corrosive  poison.”  The 
one  thing  certain  is  that  a  controversy  conducted  in  this  style  is 
never  likely  to  produce  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between 
the  representatives  of  the  different  Churches  included  under  the 
Apostolic  description,  “One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren.”  Even  in  the  Quiennque  vult  there  is  no 
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such  intolerant  declaration  as  this.  After  being  told  that  “before  !  o 
all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholick  faith,’’  ‘  j 
read  “  And  the  Catholic  faith  is  this  :  That  we  worship  one  God  v 
in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in  Unity.”  I  venture  to  say  that  in  th  s 
vast  majority  of  Dissenting  pulpits  in  this  country  at  the  present  s 
time  these  doctrines  are  proclaimed  with  as  much  simplicity,  as  fi 
much  intelligence,  and  as  reverent  and  adoring  a  faith  as  in  any  e 
pulpit  of  the  Established  Church.  g 

The  same  intolerant  temper  is  revealed  in  the  rejection  of  the  i 
Primate’s  broad  scheme  of  reconciliation  in  relation  to  national  c 
schools.  Alas  for  the  Church  if  it  does  not  understand  that  it  is 
in  the  broader  sympathies  and  in  the  more  enlightened  views  of  ! 

the  Primate  rather  than  in  the  more  fiery  temper  of  his  too  c 

zealous  supporters  that  the  true  strength  of  his  Church  will  be  [ 

found.  Certainly  while  this  mood  is  in  the  ascendant  it  is  not  £ 

surprising  that  Nonconformity  should  be  so  largely  identified  1 
with  the  Liberal  party.  ^ 

The  Free  Church  Federation,  to  which  the  critic’s  remarks  are  i 
chiefly  applicable,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  is  simply,  so  i 
far  as  I  am  aware,  a  combination  of  individual  Nonconformists.  i 

and  has  no  distinct  representative  character  attaching  to  it.  It  i 

was  at  one  time  common  to  trace  its  origin  to  a  letter  of  mine 
which  appeared  in  the  Methodist  Times,  then  under  the  editor-  i 
ship  of  my  friend  Mr.  Price-Hughesj.  There  was,  however,  an 
important  difference  between  my  original  suggestion  and  that 
which  was  ultimately  adopted  and  is  at  present  in  active  operation 
as  an  important  new  ecclesiastical  organisation.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  very  simple,  but  very  definite.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  that  between  a  Congress  which  dissolves  w'hen  its 
business  is  completed,  and  a  Confederation  which  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  carefully  defined  organisation.  It  is  just  this 
difference  w^hich  is  so  clearly  developed  in  the  suggestive  article 
of  the  critic.  This  gentleman  tells  us  :  “Years  ago,  the  late 
Dr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham — magnum  atque  mirabile  nomen- 
himself.  as  a  citizen,  a  politician  of  ardent  type,  held  aloof  from 
the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  Free  Church  Councils 
because  he  foresaw’  the  political  absorption  of  Free  Churchism 
which  w’as  likely  to  result,  and  dreaded  the  loss  of  spiritual  power 
w’hich  that  absorption  would  entail.”  In  that  anxiety  I 
distinctly  shared,  though  possibly  the  danger  did  not  seem  so 
serious  to  me  as  it  did  to  him,  or  as  subsequent  experience 
has  led  me  to  regard  it.  It  was  certainly  impossible  for  either 
of  us  to  anticipate  the  course  of  events  w’hich  has  helped  to 
determine  its  character.  With  both  of  us,  however,  I  believe, 
there  was  a  common  anxiety  as  to  the  w'ay  in  which  an 
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'  organisation  which  necessarily  must  give  a  prior  attention  to 
Nonconformity  itself  rather  than  to  any  particular  form  of  it 
woulu  be  likely  to  work  out.  The  danger  has  proved  to  be  more 
serious  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  while  I  do  not  profess  to 
share  the  views  of  the  “Nonconformist  Minister,”  1  feel,  and 
feel  very  strongly,  that  he  has  given  abundant  reason  for  the 
exercise  of  an  extremely  cautious  policy.  It  is  in  a  word  not 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  evil  which  would  come  to  Nonconformity 
if  it  were  to  lose  its  spiritual  inspiration,  and  become  a  mere 
contention  for  political  rights. 

That  there  is  a  danger  in  this  direction — whether  or  not  it 
has  been  exaggerated  by  the  writer  must  be  left  an  open 
question-  -can  hardly  be  doubted.  At  all  events  it  would  soon 
become  evident  if  it  became  necessary  to  give  a  definition  of  the 
actual  business  of  such  a  Council.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  in  any  exact  sense  representative  of  any  of  our 
great  denominational  families.  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  all  meet  here  on  equal  terms,  and  in  perfect 
independence.  Any  attempt  to  deal  with  questions  relating 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  any  one  of  them  could  hardly  fail 
ultimately  to  cause  difficulty,  and  therefore  lead  the  Council 
to  regard  them  as  forbidden  ground.  The  distinction  is  so 
clearly  marked  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon  it,  and 
when  it  is  once  distinctly  laid  down  it  wull  not  bo  easy  to 
violate  its  conditions.  Of  the  necessity  for  the  distinction 
which  the  writer  makes  here,  I  have  long  been  strongly  con¬ 
vinced,  and  experience  has  only  deepened  my  conviction  as  to 
its  importance.  He  says  :  “The  Nonconformist  Churches  should 
realise  afresh  their  constitutive  idea — which  is  that  the  Church 
exists  solely  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  ideals,  for  the  sake  of 
making  character,  for  the  sake  of  inspiring  and  creating  good¬ 
ness,  for  the  sake  of  persuading  to  those  exercises  and  cultures 
of  the  soul  by  means  of  which  goodness  can  be  obtained.  The 
Church  as  such  has  no  concern  with  political  affairs.  This  is 
not  to  say  (and  one  needs  to  re-emphasise  this,  becau.se  the 
present  contention  is  so  often  misrepresented  by  its  opponents, 
and,  having  been  misrepresented,  is  answered  by  a  sneer)  that 
the  individual  Church  member  has  no  concern  with  politics. 
But  it  is  as  a  citizen  and  not  as  a  Church  member  that  his 
political  functions  devolve  upon  him.”  The  distinction  stated 
with  this  clearness  is  one  that  it  is  essential  to  observe,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  in  its  strict  maintenance  is  a  security 
against  many  of  the  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  Church,  its  members  had  clearly  no 
personal  interest  in  politics  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  share 
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whatever  in  the  work  of  governing.  Questions  of  State  policy 
therefore  receive  what  in  these  days  might  be  regarded  as  scant 
courtesy,  and  it  is  to  matters  of  personal  experience  and  conduct 
that  the  exhortations  of  the  Apostles  are  mainly  confined.  Their 
commission  was  very  definite,  but  at  the  same  time  very  search¬ 
ing  ;  “Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptising  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The 
preachers  were,  in  fact,  to  be  builders  of  character.  It  was 
impossible  to  build  character  without  exercising  a  very  real 
influence  upon  society.  The  preachers  inspired  the  men,  and 
the  men  affected  the  society.  So  it  continued  until  the  unhappy 
policy  which  culminated  in  the  imperial  policy  of  Constantine 
altered  the  entire  relations.  From  that  day  it  has  been  the  work 
of  the  true  Church  reformer  to  retrace  the  unhappy  steps  that  had 
been  taken,  and  to  return  to  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  to  cease  from  any  direct 
interference  of  the  Church  itself,  and  to  let  the  power  of  the 
truth  be  felt  through  the  personal  action  of  individual  believers. 

So  has  it  been  with  the  men  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  in  the  Christian  service  of  the  ages. 

In  relation  to  them  all,  and  they  include  the  men  by  whom 
the  greatest  work  of  the  Church  has  been  done  through  the 
centuries,  Luther,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Wesley,  and  the  great 
company  of  unnoticed  but  equally  devoted  and  consecrated 
Christian  workers,  the  account  which  Paul  gave  of  his  own 
work  is  literally  true.  “How’beit  (he  says)  whether  it  be  I  or 
they,  so  we  preach  and  so  ye  believed.”  So  it  has  been  in  the 
ages  which  have  followed.  The  preaching  of  Christ  was  the 
salvation  of  men.  There  has  never  been  a  time  wdien  it  was 
more  necessary  to  distinguish  betw^een  those  who  are  and  those 
who  are  not  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  Even  in  those  early 
days  of  the  Lord’s  own  ministry,  Nicodemus  was  quick  enough 
to  discern  that  there  must  be  some  difference  by  which  the 
true  disciple  of  Christ  may  be  recognised.  He  who  knew  what 
was  in  man  answered  his  expression  of  recognition,  “We  know 
that  thou  art  a  Teacher  come  from  God,”  by  a  simple  answer 
which  took  him  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  religion,  “Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot 
see  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  What  the  Lord  had  come  to  do  was 
not  to  lay  down  some  new  system,  not  even  to  set  up  a  new 
banner  under  w^hich  adherents  might  gather,  not  even  to  lay 
dowm  a  new  code  of  precepts,  or  to  organise  some  new  institu¬ 
tions,  but  to  make  new  men.  It  was  not  enough  for  His  followers 
that  they  should  learn  new  truths.  They  w^ere  to  be  filled  with 
a  new  inspiration.  The  great  work  of  the  Gospel  was  the  j 
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formation  of  men,  and  the  beginning  of  this  was  to  be  found  in 
the  new  birth.  It  was  not  simply  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
were  to  be  instructed  in  truths  which  they  had  never  heard 
before,  or  that  they  were  to  proclaim  to  the  world  a  new  faith 
by  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  that  they  were  to  prove 
themselves  to  have  become  new  men.  The  constant  point  of 
difference  between  our  Lord  and  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
who  were  the  religious  people  of  the  time,  was  just  here.  They 
had  regard  to  the  outward  and  visible  forms  of  service ;  He 
insisted  on  the  inspiring  motive.  They  were  rigid  in  enforcing 
tithes  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin ;  He  insisted  on  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law.  They  were  careful  about  the 
machinery  of  the  religious  life;  He  demanded  a  new  driving 
force.  In  other  words,  the  whole  stress  of  Christ’s  work  lay 
upon  character,  and  a  new  character  which  was  to  proceed 
from  a  new  heart. 

Believers  in  Him  of  course  received  a  new  truth  in  relation 
to  Him.  In  fact  their  entire  change  of  life  was  determined  by 
their  altered  relation  to- Him.  When  Paul  left  Jerusalem  for 
Damascus  he  was  consumed  by  a  passionate  hatred  for  every¬ 
thing  belonging  to  Christ  and  His  doctrine.  When  he  w^as 
in  Damascus  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  Christ  became 
the  Lord  of  the  heart  which  before  had  hated  Him.  This  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  change  of  opinion.  It  was  a 
transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  heart,  and  with  it  of  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  the  life.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  conversion.  It  must 
of  necessity  affect  men’s  relations  in  all  spheres  of  human 
thought  and  activity,  and  in  reality  this  is  the  point  wdth  which 
the  critic  is  dealing.  The  phase  of  present  Christian  action 
which  has  called  forth  special  comment  is  the  demand  that  the 
Churches  breathing  this  Christian  spirit  should  carry  it  out  in  all 
the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  the  world.  The  great  object 
of  religion  is  to  make  the  world  better,  and  the  one  force  by 
which  it  is  to  be  done  is  the  inspiration  of  the  individual.  The 
Christian  Church  is  intended  to  be  a  society  of  those  who  desire 
to  apply  the  law  of  Christ  in  every  character  which  they  have 
to  sustain.  Whether  they  are  merchants  or  politicians,  whether 
they  are  dealing  with  their  position  as  individuals,  or  taking 
their  part  in  the  world,  they  are  to  embody  the  mind  of  Christ 
and  do  His  will  in  everything,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
presumed  to  be  their  representative  in  this  great  work.  It  is 
this  cardinal  idea  to  which  this  critic  is  most  keenly  opposed, 
and  even  if  his  ideas  be  not  accepted  to  the  full  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  much  in  them  that  demands  and  deserves 
very  ca’’eful  attention.  The  work  of  the  Church  is  at  all  events 
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a  sufi&ciently  noble  and  responsible  one.  To  make  men  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  divine  of  tasks  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  “If  any  man  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  is  a  new 
creature  ”  is  the  express  and  very  searching  expression  of  Paul, 
The  world  has  become  new  to  him  who  has  learnt  that  he  has 
a  Father  in  Heaven,  the  one  business  of  whose  children  is  to  get 
His  will  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  But  it  is  a  very 
large  deduction  from  this  to  assume  that  they  are  therefore  to 
be  the  authors  of  laws  and  even  the  guides  of  a  policy  for  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  world.  As  to  its  general  politics, 
it  is  certain  that  the  views  of  men  equally  spiritual  in  their 
principles  and  aims  will  show  many  differences.  To  assert  that 
among  the  various  principles  and  policies  which  are  continually 
struggling  for  the  mastery  Christian  men  will  be  absolutely 
unanimous  is  to  ignore  the  commonest  facts  of  everyday  life. 
If  it  was  possible  to  succeed  in  some  utopian  attempt  to  have 
a  Parliament  of  saints,  that  would  not  ensure  unanimity  on 
every  question  which  would  arise.  There  are  vital  differences 
of  opinion  even  amongst  those  who  are  equally  alive  to  the 
mischief  which  intemperance  is  working  to  this  country,  and 
measures  which  might  seem  at  first  sight  certain  to  command 
universal  adhesion,  are  pretty  sure  to  meet  with  opposition  even 
on  the  part  of  some  who  are  quite  as  convinced  as  their  sup¬ 
porters  are.  An  Act  of  Uniformity  would  be  simply  impossible. 
Our  views  on  all  such  questions  are  affected  by  our  training,  by 
our  surroundings,  by  our  personal  tendencies,  in  fact  by 
innumerable  influences  which  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  ignore. 
It  is  an  idle  dream  to  regard  the  lines  of  political  and  religious 
separation  as  identical.  We  have  to  deal  with  facts,  not  with 
fancies  or  desires ;  and  in  despair  of  getting  perfect  unanimity 
on  national  and  political  questions  among  sincerely  religious  men, 
it  is  certainly  not  desirable  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
Christian  Churches  should  be  prepared  to  take  corporate  actioii 
in  relation  to  questions  on  which  there  must  necessarily  bo 
diversities  of  judgment  among  themselves.  Looking  at  it  from 
the  strictly  practical  standpoint,  nothing  surely  could  be  less 
desirable  than  to  have  a  Church-meeting  turned  into  an  arena  for 
political  discussion. 

So  far  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  writer.  Churches  are 
spiritual,  not  political  institutions,  and  whatever  political  influence 
they  enjoy  must  be  the  result  of  the  impression  made  by  per¬ 
sonal  character.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  existence  of  an 
Established  Church,  and  especially  of  one  in  which  a  particular 
political  party  is  supposed  to  have  a  perpc'tual  interest,  makes 
the  intrusion  of  political  considerations  all  but  inevitable.  But 
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certainly  it  is  not  for  Protestant  Dissenters  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  this  fact.  We  shall  best  fulfil  our  duty  to  the 
principles  we  hold  most  dear  if  we  can  keep  them  clear  from 
the  influence  of  mere  party-politics.  At  present,  unfortunately, 

:  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
I  complaint  of  numbers  is  that  religion  and  religious  people  have 
I  not  been  sufificiently  concerned  about  the  mundane  interests  of 
I  our  great  populations.  Their  homes,  their  hours  of  labour,  their 
j  morals,  are  all  matters  about  which  the  Legislature  should  concern 
I  itself,  and  in  them  rather  than  in  the  wider  politics  of  constitu- 
i  tional  law  or  international  relations  are  the  people  chiefly 
interested.  The  effect  of  this  upon  political  life  and  especially 
upon  the  political  life  of  Churches  has  been  very  marked,  and 
sometimes  seems  destined,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  become  still 
more  pronounced.  It  is  very  instructive  to  note  the  little  group 
of  Labour  members  who  are  not  less  interested  in  religious  service 
than  in  political  agitation. 

Looking  on  the  other  side  to  the  direct  religious  movements 
of  the  time,  there  is  one  which  may  well  engage  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  The  Sunday  afternoon  gatherings  which  have 
attained  considerable  influence  can  hardly  be  regarded  without 
some  measure  of  anxiety,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  them 
fully  here.  Their  great  aim  is  to  provide  a  kind  of  religious 
service  which  shall  appeal  more  to  the  working-men  than  the 
ordinary  Church  service.  It  is  certainly  not  hard  to  see  how 
easily  this  may  be  carried  so  far  that  political  exhortations  may 
take  the  place  of  purely  religious  appeals.  The  pleas  urged  on 
their  behalf  are  various,  and  some  of  them  are  extremely  plausible. 
But  they  should  not  be  accepted  without  a  clear  perception  of 
their  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  result.  There  is  practical 
warning  for  all  time  in  that  striking  story  told  in  the  Book 
of  Kings  of  the  soldier  left  in  charge  of  a  captive  who  failed 
to  redeem  his  trust,  albeit  it  had  been  accepted  wdth  a  distinct 
knowledge  that  failure  meant  death  or  a  fine.  And  “as  thy 
servant  was  busy  here  and  there  he  was  gone.”  A  more  graphic 
picture  of  the  peril  of  trifling  with  innumerable  questions  while 
the  one  solemn  behest  of  duty  is  neglected  could  hardly  be  given. 
The  world  is  attractive,  it  is  ever  pressing  its  claims,  and  if  the 
Church  postpones  its  proper  duty  to  attend  to  such  appeals  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  that  duty  will  be  forgotten  altogether. 
There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that  Church  methods  are  too 
stereotyped,  and  that  more  diversity  is  necessary  if  the  great  end 
is  to  be  secured.  These  general  appeals  to  what  is  supposed  to 
he  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  generation  are  so  captivating  to 
many  that  it  would  be  well  to  sift  them  before  accepting  them 
VOL.  LXXXV.  N.S.  X 
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as  conclusive  arguments.  Especially  is  this  necessary  when  a 
Church  is  asked  to  turn  aside  from  the  w^ell-worn  path  of  old 
service,  and  to  seek  out  new  methods  of  winning  the  world  for 
Christ.  Nothing  certainly  can  exempt  it  from  its  responsibility 
for  the  discharge  of  the  special  w’ork  which  its  Master  has  laid 
upon  it. 

Briefly,  to  sum  up,  let  it  be  said  that  what  we  need  is  not  a 
new'  Gospel  or  an  improved  version  of  the  old,  but  simply  the 
Divine  message  of  Infinite  love.  The  ever-changing  signs  of  the 
times  will  not  disturb  those  who  have  received  the  promise— 
“Lo,  I  am  with  you  alw'ay,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.” 
There  is  great  wisdom  in  those  simple  w'ords  of  Norman 
Macleod — 

Some  will  hate  thee,  some  will  love  thee, 

Some  will  pity,  some  will  ilight, 

Cease  from  man  and  look  above  thee, 

Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right. 

J.  Guinness  Eogers. 


SCUTAEI,  ALBANIA,  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


•‘Constantinople  is  the  key  of  the  Near  East;  Albania  is  the 
key  of  Constantinople.”  So  I  was  told,  over  and  over  again, 
when  wandering  through  Albania  in  1904,  and  further  travels 
in  later  years  have  only  made  more  clear  the  fact  that,  when 
traced  to  its  root,  the  so-called  Near  Eastern  Question  depends 
on  the  Albanian  Question,  and  that  no  scheme  of  ”  reform  ”  in 
the  Balkans  that  does  not  recognise  the  Albanian  nationality  can 
hope  to  succeed. 

Everywhere  both  Moslem  and  Christian  Albanians  complained 
to  me  most  bitterly  of  oppression  and  misgovernment,  and  every¬ 
where  it  was  obvious  that  their  complaints  were  justified.  But 
more  bitterly,  if  possible,  did  they  lament  the  action  of  Europe, 
which,  though  intervening  on  behalf  of  other  subject  races, 
afforded  them  neither  help  nor  protection. 

The  situation  was  paradoxical — the  Albanians  hated  the 
Sultan’s  Government,  but  were  compelled  to  support  it  in  self- 
defence. 

A  glance  at  their  history  explains  this.  There  is  no  people 
about  whom,  in  England,  less  is  known.  Wo  have  heard  of  the 
rival  claims  of  Greek  and  of  Slav  to  various  parts  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula— we  know  the  desires  of  Kussia,  of  Austria,  and  of 
Italy.  But  till  now  it  has  been  the  fashion  wholly  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  For  the  Albanian  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  direct  descendant  of  the  wild  tribes  which  formed  the 
whole  population  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  when  we  first  have 
historic  record  of  it.  His  forefathers  went  forth  to  conquer  the 
world  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  sum¬ 
mons  to  St.  Paul  ‘‘  to  come  into  Macedonia  ”  was  a  cry  for  help 
from  the  ancestors  of  the  Albanian.  And  St.  Paul  hearkened 
to  it. 

But  to-day,  though  a  very  large  proiiortion  of  the  population 
of  Macedonia  is  Albanian,  that  text  is  habitually  quoted  at  pious 
meetings  in  England  by  well-meaning  bishops  and  others,  who 
desire  to  rob  the  Albanian  of  the  lands  of  his  forefathers,  and  who 
ignore  his  existence,  deny  his  rights,  and  class  him  as  “  Greek  ” 
or  “Turk,”  according  to  whether  he  be  Christian  or  Moslem. 

But  the  Albanian  has  alw'ays  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
an  important  factor  in  Balkan  affaii*s. 

I  iider  Eoman  dominion  the  tribesmen  seem  to  have  flourished 
considerably.  They  not  only  supplied  the  Eoman  army  with 
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some  of  its  best  soldiers — but  they  rose  to  rule  the  Empire. 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  the  Great — to  mention  only  the  most 
marked  characters — were  of  native  origin. 

And  as  were  his  forefathers,  so  is  the  modern  Albanian.  He 
is  a  splendid  fighting  man,  and,  in  intelligence,  second  to  none 
of  the  Balkan  peoples.  But  he  is  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  his 
tribal  instinct  has  hitherto  prevented  him  from  playing  the  part 
in  history  for  which  his  other  qualities  fit  him. 

It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  third  century  a.d.  that  we  hear  of 
the  Slav  invasion.  During  the  next  few  centuries  Slavs— the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Servian-speaking  peoples — poured  over 
the  Danube  in  vast  hordes  into  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  settled 
over  a  great  part  of  it,  fighting  with  and  often  displacing  the 
original  inhabitants.  It  was  the  beginning  of  modern  Balkan 
history.  To  this  day  the  Albanian  has  never  ceased  to  regard 
the  Slav  as  an  invader  and  his  blood  enemy.  Against  the  Greeks, 
on  the  other  hand — until  quite  recently,  when  Greece  has  dis¬ 
played  a  desire  to  possess  Albanian  lands — he  has  borne  no  such 
hatred. 

The  latest  and  fiercest  of  Balkan  invaders  were  the  Bulgarians, 
whose  inrush  almost  overpowered  Byzantium  itself.  The  history 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula  then  became  one  long  struggle  for  supre¬ 
macy  between  rival  races — a  bloody  drama  in  which  Byzantine, 
Bulgar,  and  Serb  alternately  played  leading  parts.  Empires 
were  formed  and  perished,  flourishing,  each,  mainly  under  the 
rule  of  the  one  strong  man  who  had  created  it,  and  falling  to 
pieces  shortly  after  his  death.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  for— 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Slavs  also  were  divided  into  but 
loosely-knit  tribes — the  original  inhabitant  had  to  be  reckoned 
with,  as  he  has  to-day,  an  individuality  unsubdued  and  perhaps 
unsubduable. 

It  is  commonly  stated  in  short  Balkan  histories  that  the  Alba¬ 
nians  were  driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  Slavs,  and  no  further 
note  is  taken  of  them.  But  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that, 
though  they  were  massed  in  the  mountains  of  the  West,  they 
were  then,  as  now,  spread  everywhere,  and'  that  the  invading 
populations  were  largely  influenced  by  them.  Albanian  words 
and  grammatical  peculiarities  exist  in  the  language  of  the  Bul¬ 
garians.  Albanian  words  and  names  are  found  over  a  large  part 
of  the  Serb-speaking  districts.  The  Slav-speaking  women  of 
Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Macedonia  wear  to  this  day  many 
ornaments  that  are  the  same  in  form  as  those  found  in  early 
Illyrian  graves — graves  that  are  far  earlier  than  the  Slav  invasion. 
Customs  corresponding  with  those  of  the  early  Illyrians  are 
spread  all  over  the  peninsula,  and  in  very  many  districts,  though 
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the  language  is  Slavonic,  the  Slav  blood  is  undoubtedly  largely 
intermixed  with  that  of  the  earlier  race. 

I  Successive  Empires  passed  over  the  Albanian  as  does  the 
proverbial  water  over  the  duck’s  back.  He  retained  his  indi- 
^  vidiiality,  his  language,  and  his  customs.  In  the  mountains  he 
was  independent.  Everywhere  he  was,  in  all  probability,  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  instability  of  all  the  successive  mediteval 
empires,  which,  indeed,  were  but  loosely-strung  collections  of 
temporarily  suzerun  tribes. 

On  the  death,  lor  example,  of  Stefan  Dushan  and  the  collapse 
of  the  Great  Seiwian  Empire,  we  hear  very  shortly  of  pow’erful 
.  Albanian  chieftains  ruling  in  districts  which  had  formed  parts  of 
both  the  Servian  and  the  Bulgarian  Empires,  and  are  to-day 
included  in  Old  Servia  and  Macedonia.  It  was  now  perhaps  the 
turn  of  the  Albanians  to  form  an  empire,  but  they  had  to  reckon 
with  a  fresh  foe — the  Turk — whose  coming,  in  turn,  shattered 
Bulgar,  Serb,  and  Byzantine.  The  Albanians  were  the  last  to 
fall.  Presenting  for  the  first  time  a  solid  front,  and  led  by  their 
great  chieftain,  Skender  Beg,  they  made  a  magnificent  resist¬ 
ance.  The  Turks  lost  army  after  army,  but  on  Skender  Beg’s 
death  in  1467  their  fatal  inability  to  cohere  ruined  them.  No 
j  leader  arose  strong  enough  to  hold  the  tribes  together ;  they  split 
i  under  rival  chieftains,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  conquered. 

Forced  to  accept  Turkish  dominion,  they  yet  retained  many 
'  privileges  and  were  semi-independent  under  their  own  chiefs. 

But  their  race  instinct — the  unreasoning,  innate  instinct  of 
self-preservation — it  appears,  then  and  always  drove  them  against 
their  old  invader,  the  Slav.  They  did  not  perhaps  hate  the  Turk 
less,  but  they  hated  the  Slav  more.  Turning  Moslem  in  increas- 

Iing  numbers  and  thereby  gaining  influence  under  Turkish  rule, 
Moslem  and  Christian  Albanian  alike  directed  their  energies 
towards  supporting  Turk  v.  Slav.  There  is  no  more  interesting 
phenomenon  in  the  tangled  web  of  Balkan  history  than  the  per¬ 
sistency  and  vitality  of  the  Albanian  race,  its  phoenix-like  power 
of  rising  again  from  the  ashes  after  each  fresh  conquest,  and 
of  again  spreading  over  the  land  of  its  forefathers. 

I  During  the  centuries  dating  from  the  Turkish  conquest  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Albanians  continued  steadily 
to  press  back  the  Slavs  and  to  re-occupy  territory.  More  than 
once  they  were  on  the  point  of  gaining  independence,  and,  had 
they  possessed  organising  power,  might  have  done  so.  But, 
though  they  were  a  danger  to  the  power  of  the  Turk  in  Europe, 
the  successive  attempts  they  made  were  doomed  to  failure.  They 
were  not  yet  ready  to  stand  alone.  And  before  they  were  yet 
.  ready,  the  tide  of  Turkish  affairs  turned.  The  Slav  again 
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appeared  as  invader.  Russia  arose  to  free  the  Balkan  Slavs  after 
four  centuries  of  oppression  and  to  proclaim  a  holy  war. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  detailing  of  the  Slav  resurrection  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  nor  of  the  successive  Russian  campaigns 
by  the  aid  of  which  it  was  effected.  Moreover,  the  facts  are 
recent  and  well  known. 

The  Albanians  had — and  have — no  allied  Power  in  Europe  to 
come  to  their  aid.  They  threw  aside  plans  for  independence, 
and  though  they  had  played  a  large  part  in  obtaining  the  freedom 
of  Greece,  they  again  made  common  cause  with  the  Turk  against 
their  old  enemy,  the  Slav,  in  a  struggle  for  existence.  This  time 
they  played  a  losing  game.  All  circumstances  had  changed.  They 
had  not  merely  military  force  to  contend  with.  They  had  also 
the  forces  of  education  and  civilisation.  In  the  intervals  of  the 
campaigns  Russia  spared  no  efforts  to  raise  the  condition  of  both 
Slav  and  Bulgar.  Students  were  received  free  in  Russian  schools 
and  universities.  Montenegro  was  regularly  subsidised.  And, 
more  especially  between  the  Crimean  war  and  that  of  1876-77, 
Russian  money  was  poured  Qut  in  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia  with 
astounding  liberality.  Schools  and  churches  were  built ;  teachers 
were  trained  and  sent  to  preach  freedom  and  the  Pan-Slavonic 
idea.  Under  pressure  from  the  Powers  the  Sultan  granted  Bul¬ 
garia  an  independent  Church.  Nor  did  Europe  alone  assist.  The 
American  missions  played  a  large  part  in  fitting  tlie  Bulgars  for 
the  liberty  finally  obtained  for  them  by  Russian  aid.  For,  unlike 
the  Greeks  and  Serbs,  Bulgaria  initiated  no  war  for  freedom  for 
itself. 

The  campaigns  of  1876-77,  the  combined  attack  of  Serbs, 
Montenegrins,  Russians,  Roumanians,  and  Bulgars — together 
with  the  rising  of  the  Slav  Christians  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herze¬ 
govina — were  disastrous  for  the  Albanians.  The  Slav  triumphed, 
and  the  Turkish  Empire,  crushed  and  humiliated,  had  to  accept 
such  terms  as  Europe  chose  to  dictate. 

With  the  Turks  fell  the  Albanians.  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  sufferers.  As  valiantly  as  any  others  they  had  fought 
for  their  fatherland,  but  they  were  classed  as  “  Turks,”  and  all 
their  claims  ignored.  The  Christian  Mirdites  had  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  English  in  the  Crimean  war,  but  England  now 
forgot  them. 

The  wholly  Slavonic  lands  were,  for  the  most  part,  handed 
over  to  Austria  to  be  administered,  and  lands  wholly  Albanian 
awarded  to  Montenegro.  The  Albanians  flew  to  arms  and  saved 
their  towns  of  Tuzi  and  Gnsinje,  but  only  to  be  commanded  to 
yield  instead  Dulcigno,  one  of  their  best  ports.  Never  was  a 
more  cowardly  act  of  bullying  performed  than  the  naval  demon- 
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stration,  instigated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  forced  its  cession.  It 
cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  Montenegro  had  taken  the 
town.  Montenegro  had  taken  also  much  territory  in  Herze¬ 
govina,  and  also  the  town  of  Spizza,  all  of  which  would  have 
welcomed  Montenegrin  rule,  but  were  allotted  to  Austria. 

The  maritime  population  of  Dulcigno  left  in  large  quantities, 
and  has  never  been  replaced.  Trade  has  left  Dulcigno,  and  it 
remains  a  monument  of  diplomatic  blunder.  For  it  is  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  Albanians  that  they  can  expect  no  justice  from 
Europe,  and  it  has  enhanced  their  fonner  hatred  of  Slav  preten¬ 
sions.  The  support  extended  by  the  Powers  to  the  Christian 
Slavs  of  Macedonia  has  further  alarmed  them.  The  former  con¬ 
siderable  trade  of  Scutari  and  Durazzo  has  nearly  all  been  drained 
away  from  them  by  the  Belgrade- Salon iki  Eailway  ;  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  line  from  Bosnia  to  Mitrovitza  will  probably  take 
the  rest.  The  land  has  become  poorer  and  i')6orer. 

The  semi-independence  of  the  mountain  tribes  has  been  bought 
at  a  heavy  price.  They  have  retained  it  only  by  remaining  quite 
isolated  from  the  world  among  wild  mountains.  Second  in  in¬ 
telligence  to  none  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  they  remain  untaught 
and  undeveloped.  The  Turkish  Government  has,  moreover, 
hitherto  forbidden  and  suppressed  all  schools  and  publications  in 
the  Albanian  language  save  the  few  that  had  been  founded,  or 
supported,  by  Austria  and  Italy.  These  two  countries,  each 
hopeful  of  future  annexation,  have  carried  on  rival  propa¬ 
ganda,  looked  on  doubtfully  by  the  populace.  But,  thanks  partly 
to  these  schools  and  to  emigration  and  study  abroad,  the  last 
thirty  years  have  seen  a  steady  improvement  in  Albania.  The 
nation  is  more  united  and  is  better  prepared  for  liberty  than 
formerly,  and  is  in  a  condition  when,  under  a  just  govenunent, 
it  would  develop  rapidly. 

And  the  crucial  moment  in  its  existence  has  now  arrived. 
Despairing  of  European  aid,  it  threw  in  its  lot  with  the  Young 
Turk  Party.  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  fact  that  the  whole 
Hosleni  Albanian  population  of  Macedonia  was  supporting  the 
Reform  movement,  and  the  news  that  others  were  rapidly  join¬ 
ing,  was  the  turning  point.  “Albania  is  the  key  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.”  The  Sultan  granted  the  Constitution.  Face  to  face 
with  the  new  Anglo-Eussian  alliance  and  its  entente  on  the 
subject  of  ATacedonia,  the  Albanians,  remembering  Dulcigno, 
have  again  thrown  in  their  lot  with  Turk  r.  Slav. 

When  the  voice  first  came  into  Scutari  (the  capital  of  North 
Albania)  that  the  Padishah  had  granted  the  Constitution,  the 
people  were  dumb  and  stunned.  Incredulous,  breathless,  as  it 
were,  they  waited,  not  knowing  what  to  believe.  Then  they 
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found  voice.  To  the  Christians  especially  the  moment  was 
supreme. 

“We  are  free,  we  are  free,”  said  an  old  man  to  me.  “All 
my  life  I  have  waited  for  this  moment.  Now,  thank  God,  I 
shall  die  happy  !  ’  ’ 

The  impossible  had  happened.  Albania’s  day  had  dawned; 
the  pent-up  emotions  of  centuries  seemed  to  break  forth,  and  a 
child-people  w^as  whirled  aw- ay  in  a  torrent  of  hope  and  joy. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  carried  along  by  the  general  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Judged  by  the  light  of  former  history,  the  thing  seemed 
impossible,  incredible.  “  The  leopard  does  not  charge  his  spots 
nor  the  Ethiop  his  skin”;  “a  Turk  is  always  a  Turk.”  But 
Hope  said,  “Albania  is  free  !  ”  and  Hope  prevailed. 

We  began  early  in  the  morning  on  Sunday,  August  2nd,  troop¬ 
ing  to  the  great  drill-ground  in  front  of  the  Government  house 
under  a  blazing  sun  and  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Tentatively  at  first, 
Christians  and  Moslems  rather  keeping  apart,  but  all  were  soon 
swept  together. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  an  Albanian  can  express  joy, 
and  that  is  by  blazing  ball  cartridges.  Everyone  had  weapons, 
and  everyone  fired.  The  gay  crowd,  the  orange  barrack  walls, 
the  scarlet  standards,  dusty  trees,  the  three  bands  that  all  played 
different  tunes  at  once,  the  heavy,  cloudless  blue  sky  over  all, 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  the  showers  of  sparks  from  the  bad  powder, 
made  a  dazzling  and  unforgettable  whole.  Scutari  saw  sights  it 
had  never  seen  before.  The  Moslem  band  played  outside  the 
Cathedral,  and  Christian  and  Moslem  swore  brotherhood  on  the 
Koran  and  a  revolver. 

“Ah!  la  bella  cosa,  la  liberta !  ”  cried  a  man  to  me.  “We 
are  united.  Albania  is  free  1  ” 

Far  into  the  night  bullets  whistled  over  every  roof.  We  picked 
up  plenty  next  day — dum-dums  and  all.  The  position  of  specta¬ 
tors  in  the  windows  seemed  perilous,  but  none  were  hit.  Neither 
w^as  there  any  street  fighting  or  drunkenness.  Perfect  order  was 
maintained.  There  w'as  only  one  black  spot  in  the  general 
rejoicing.  Amnesty  of  prisoners  had  been  granted ;  we  were 
told  those  in  other  towns  had  been  already  released,  but  Scutari 
gaol  remained  grimly  closed,  and  the  white-faced  prisoners, 
crowded  at  the  windows,  vainly  waved  their  hands  and  appealed 
to  friends  below  who  were  awaiting  their  release. 

Songs  and  shots  continued  till  two  in  the  morning,  and,  after 
more  than  fourteen  hours’  solid  firing,  Scutari  slept  till  midday 
on  Monday,  ft  awoke  to  rejoice  again — to  fire  and  to  sing. 

The  moment  found  its  poet  and  the  Hymn  of  the  Constitution, 
written  by  a  native  Franciscan,  brief,  simple,  and  to  the  point. 
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caught  the  jwpulace  at  once.  Scarcely  yet  printed,  it  rang  down 
every  street.  And  the  up-country  folk  began  to  flock  in  to  have 
their  share  of  the  fun,  some  one  day,  some  another,  with  songs, 
banners,  and  dances.  But  they  were  all  as  naught  when  we 
saw  the  great  spectacle  of  the  coming  of  the  clansmen — the 
Christian  tribes  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  unrehearsed,  undrilled.  They  were  summoned  by 
their  heads,  and  they  came — chosen  representatives — one 
[  thousand  five  hundred  strong.  Keeping  neither  line  nor  step, 
but  swinging  along  with  the  peculiar  stride  of  the  sandal-shod 
mountaineer,  they  poured  down  the  main  street  in  compact 
bands,  each  headed  by  its  hereditary  standard  bearers  and  its 
often  bullet-riven  standard,  and  led  by  its  missionary-priest,  or 
I  Franciscan,  sons  of  the  Church  Militant  (a  revolver  butt  peeped 
I  from  more  than  one  habit),  riding  or  marching  in  front  of  their 
I  men,  and  marshalling  them  with  a  precision  that  called  forth 
I  general  admiration. 

I  It  was  a  day  of  days  for  the  missionaries.  Bor  the  first  time 
I  in  the  history  of  the  land  they  were  entering  the  capital  triumph- 
;  antly  with  their  flocks  to  hail  the  Constitution  which  is  to  give 
equal  rights  to  Christian  and  Moslem  alike.  Through  a  cloud  of 
dust,  sweltering  heat,  the  deafening  roar  of  over  a  thousand 
I  rifles,  and  the  applause  and  revolvers  of  the  lookers-on,  each  well- 
I  known  figure  passed — anxious  but  jubilant.  There  was  Padre 

IMatthens — with  the  men  of  Kastrati — one  broad  smile ;  dark 
Padre  Sebastian!  leading  Hoti ;  Dom  Kol — “tiny  but  terrible,” 
as  his  own  bishop  says — a  black  bundle  of  energy,  at  the  head  of 
I  Skreli;  and  Dom  Ernesto  of  Rechi  (a  half  Moslem  tribe),  on  his 
I  big  white  horse,  his  hound  following  after  ;Gruda,  Boga,  Eioli, 
I  Plani,  all  with  their  priests;  Gjoanni,  headed  by  Monsignore 
Marconi,  Bishop  of  all  Pulati,  wearing  a  fez,  to  the  delight  of 
I  the  Moslems,  and  the  two  wild  clans  of  fighting  men,  Shala  and 
I  Shoshi,  both  led  by  keen,  young  Padre  Cirillo,  happy  and  excited, 
I  on  his  sturdy  brown  mule.  On  they  swept ;  the  shaven-headed 
I  clansmen,  gay  and  barbaric,  each  in  his  tribal  dress  (the  tight 
white  trousers — almost  mediaeval  hose — braided  in  black  stripf's 
I  and  bizarre  patterns,  recalling  the  markings  of  zebras,  tigers,  and 
S  other  untamed  wild  things ;  the  yellow  and  black  sleeves  of  the 
y  Kastrati  men,  the  silver  and  crimson  djemadans  of  Shoshi),  all 
:j  mustachio’d,  keen-eyed,  long,  lean,  belted  with  cartridges,  some 
j  wearing  a  great  silver-mounted  revolver,  carrying  arms  of  all 
j  I  sorts,  from  a  flint-lock  to  a  Mauser. 

i!  The  great  host  trooped  into  the  drill-ground  and  swung  round 
j  the  central  platform  in  a  great  circle  in  perfect  order.  The  sten- 
j  torian  voice  of  Dom  Ernesto  sounded  clear  over  all  the  din,  and 
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the  united  clans  cheered  the  new  rule  that  recognises  their  race 
and  faith.  It  was  dramatic  and  magnificent. 

The  arrival  of  the  representatives  of  three  more  clans  next 
morning  taxed  the  lavish  hospitality  of  the  townsfolk  to  its 
furthest  limits.  The  cathedral  grounds  were  one  vast  picnic. 
No  such  gathering  had  ever  been  seen  by  Scutari  before,  and  not 
a  single  incident  of  any  kind  occurred  to  mar  the  general  har¬ 
mony.  Some  two  thousand  half -civilised  (some  would  say  wholly 
savage)  men,  heavily  armed,  were  let  loose  in  the  town  for  ko 
days  and  nights,  but  they  rejoiced  like  children  who  are  too 
happy  to  be  naughty. 

Then  came  the  dramatic  climax.  The  prisoners,  many  of  them 
mountain  men,  had  for  two  weeks  been  waiting,  with  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  hope  daily  deferred,  for  their  promised  liberty.  They  had 
seen  tho  clansmen  from  the  windows — but  now  the  clansmen 
were  leaving — and  they  were  still  in  prison.  They  yelled  in 
desperation  to  the  men  of  Shala  :  “Shala,  save  us!  ” 

And  Shala  swore  to  remain  in  the  town  till  they  wore  free. 
The  men  of  such  other  tribes  as  had  not  left  swore  to  abide  by 
Shala.  It  was  a  totally  unexpected  stroke.  The  town  knew 
Shala  and  was  anxious.  The  mountain  man  can  play  like  a  little 
child,  but  he  has  a  shrew’d  head.  Shala  drew  up  its  ultimatum 
for  the  Vali,  in  the  terms  of  “  forgive  us  our  trespasses.”  ‘‘We 
have  been  commanded  to  lay  aside  our  blood-feuds  and  to  make 
peace  with  those  who  have  offended  against  our  tribal  law.  We 
are  ready  to  do  so.  But  you,  too,  must  forgive.  We  give  you 
till  midday  to-morrow  to  open  the  doors.  Then  we  attack !  ” 

We  waited  expectant.  Is  it  peace?  They  were  pledged  to 
reveal  no  details,  but  by  evening  their  smiling  faces  alone  were 
enough  to  advertise  victory.  The  doors  of  the  prisons  were 
opened  quietly  at  midnight,  and  next  morning  we  were  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  naught  remained  within  but  the  gaolers  and 
two  cats. 

There  was  a  final  feast  before  an  admiring  crowed — Shala, 
flushed  with  triumph;  then  the  band  played,  and  the  Church 
Militant  and  its  flocks  returned  to  the  wilderhess.  The  echoes  of 
the  final  shots  died  away,  and  Scutari  waits  anxious  but  hopeful 
to  learn  what  the  future  will  bring  forth.  What  that  will  be  is 
too  early  to  prophesy.  The  only  thing  of  w'hich  the  Albanian, 
both  Christian  and  Moslem,  seems  certain  is,  that  he  has  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough  and  will  not  look  backward.  Whatever 
happens  he  wull  not  again  accept  the  old  regime.  The  fact  that 
during  three  w'eeks  of  unprecedented  revel  he  never  once  lost  his 
head  and  no  breach  of  order  occuri’ed  augurs  well  for  his  power 
of  self-government.  And  his  friends  wish  him  luck. 

Viator. 
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There  are  human  eccentricities  who,  in  desperate  straits  for 
some  real  cause  for  grumbling,  will  deplore  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  born  in  some  earlier  century.  But  even  these  folks 
who  love  to  appeal  to  the  picturesque  interest  of  what  may  be 
!  called  the  costumed  ages — as  contrasted  with  the  scientific  age 
in  which  they  now  find  themselves — would  have  to  admit  that 
i  it  is  at  least  much  more  interesting  to  be  ill  in  these  days  than 
i  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  world  before.  For,  whereas 
in  earlier  times  the  monotonous  result  of  confessing  to  a  sickness 
1  was  submission  to  the  bloodthirsty  raids  of  the  succulary  leech, 
whose  name  is  still  a  synonym  for  the  physician  to  whom  it  acted 
as  first  lieutenant — there  is  now  offered  a  most  diverting  choice 
of  methods  of  relief.  A  patient  suffering,  for  instance,  from 
headache,  can  now  either  obtain  consolation  by  swallowing 
bottles  full  of  medicines — deriving,  it  would  seem,  special  relief 
from  the  illegibility  of  the  mysterious  Latin  doggerel  in  which 
the  prescription  is  made  out — or,  he  can  submit  his  body  to  the 
pommelling  process  of  the  Swedes ;  or,  give  up  his  spinal  cord 
to  the  manipulations  of  the  osteopaths ;  or,  he  can,  if  he  is  in 
Government  service  and  has  no  further  use  for  his  brain,  have 
this  disturber  of  his  bodily  peace  removed  wholesale  by  the 
surgeons,  with  no  subsequent  inconvenience;  or,  again,  he  can 
be  treated  magnetically  by  that  society  whose  very  name — 
Psycho-therapeutic  Society — is  almost  enough  to  cure  him  on 
the  doorstep ;  or,  he  can  go  to  a  Christian  Scientist  and  be  told 
with  a  veri-similitude  of  truth,  that  he  has  no  brain  and  so,  of 
course,  it  can’t  be  aching;  or,  again,  he  can  go  to  any  one  of 
a  hundred  different  schools  of  mental  healing,  whose  methods 
of  treatment  will  all  differ,  but  wdiose  results  will  be  more  or 
less  the  same. 

Now,  the  curious  fact  which  an  unprejudiced  investigation 
reveals  with  regard  to  all  these  various  systems  of  healing  is 
just  this,  that  one  and  all  will  be  able  to  show  a  sufficient  number 
of  successful  cures — nay,  even  miraculous  cures — as  to  amply 
justify  their  existence  as  therapeutic  agencies.  Is  the  healing 
process  then  all  a  fluke?  Or  how  does  it  come  about  that  one 
and  the  same  complaint  will  probably  yield  indifferently  to 
any  one  of  a  hundred  different  treatments? 

The  answer  is,  it  would  seem,  that  though  the  external 
treatment  may  in  each  system  differ,  that  yet  the  Principle 
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underlying  the  whole  and  every  process  of  restoration  to  health 
and  vigour  is  one  and  the  same  throughout  all  human 
organisms,  and  operates  in  some  cases  even  notwithstanding  the 
remedies  that  may  be  applied. 

This  Principle  is  Nature’s  Principle  of  “Preservation  of  the 
Idea  of  the  Species,”  and  the  factors  which  conduce  to  the 
fulfilment  by  Nature  of  this  Purpose  of  preserving  the  Idea  of 
the  species  are — the  elimination  of  4he  Conscious  condition  of 
Mind  with  its  dominating  characteristic  of  Fear  and — the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  to  a  natural  condition  of  iSMb -Consciousness,  in 
which  the  predominating  feature  is  no  longer  Fear  but  its  very 
antithesis— Faith.  To  the  clairvoyant  eye  of  Nature  every 
organism  is  an  archetype,  invisibly  but  beautifully  impressed 
with  the  divine  Idea  of  a  Form  perfect  in  its  power  of  adapta¬ 
tion  to  its  environment,  and  it  is  towards  the  preservation  of 
this  typical  Idea  of  the  Species  that  Nature — left  to  herself— is 
persistently  at  work. 

Now,  up  to  a  certain  stage  in  the  evolution  of  living  organisms, 
Nature  meets  with  no  opposition  in  the  attainment  of  her  object 
and  pursues  her  course  unchecked.  We  see  her  sway  undisputed 
in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life.  In  a  truly  natural  manner, 
without  the  intervention  of  quacks  and  cork  limbs,  the  silently 
creative  force  of  Nature  restores  a  lost  claw  to  the  crab,  legs  to 
the  spider,  heads  or  tails  to  the  worm,  legs  to  the  salamander, 
tails  to  the  tadpole,  antennm  to  snails  and  beetles,  tails  to  lizards, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Spallanzani  relates  experiments  in 
which  he  saw,  among  salamanders,  the  four  legs,  with  their 
ninety-eight  bones,  besides  the  tail  with  its  vertebrae,  reproduced 
six  times  within  three  months ;  whilst  in  others  the  lower  jaw 
with  all  its  muscles,  vessels,  and  teeth  was  regenerated. 
Blumenbach  saw  even  the  eye  restored  within  the  space  of  a 
year  if  the  optic  nerve  remained  behind  in  the  orbit. 

But  it  is  perhaps  with  the  Holothurians,  which  live  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  of  the  South  Sea,  that  Nature’s  restorative 
custom  is  most  to  be  envied  by  modern  dyspeptic  man.  For  these 
creatures,  in  their  native  haunts,  devour  coral  sand,  and  if  they 
are  taken  away  from  these  and  transferred  to  clear  sea-water, 
they,  of  their  own  accord,  with  the  instinct  that  their  digestive 
apparatus  would  be  unequal  to  coping  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
new  dietary,  simply  eject  the  whole  of  their  intestinal  canal  with 
all  its  attendant  organs,  and  promptly  grow  a  new  one  more  in 
harmony  with  the  altered  surroundings. 

Then  why,  in  the  name  of  Fortune,  it  may  be  asked,  cannot 
Nature  do  the  same  for  Man,  who,  poor  thing,  is  often  in  much 
more  serious  need  of  new  organs  of  digestion?  How  is  it  that 
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the  higher  we  go  in  the  scale  of  evolution  the  less  does  the 
“Vis  Medicatrix  ”  operate,  until  when  we  arrive  at  twentieth 
century  Man,  we  not  only  find  no  attempt  at  restoration  of  lost 
limbs,  but  we  find  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  animal 
world  that,  in  order  to  prevent  a  truly  devastating  effect  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  a  whole  host  of 
artificial  paraphernalia  in  the  shape  of  doctors,  quacks,  surgeons, 
dentists,  medicines,  hospitals,  and  asylums?  What  has  become 
of  Nature  and  her  preservation  of  the  “Idea  of  the  Species”  ? 

But  before  we  can  answer  this  question,  we  must  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  what  we  mean  by  Nature  and  how  we 
define  the  operations  of  Nature.  Now,  the  world  at  large  has 
assumed  a  habit — too  universal  to  be  ignored  as  meaningless — of 
bestowing  the  term  of  natural  upon  such  manifestations  as  operate 
outside  the  conscious  intelligence  of  Man.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  that  the  conscious  intellect  is  also  a  part  of  Nature — a  part 
of  which  Nature  has  every  reason  to  be  proud ;  but  we  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  annexed  our  conscious  intelligence  as  being  under 
our  ow'n  human  control,  and  w'e  do  differentiate  between  acts 
which  result  from  our  conscious  reasoning  and  those  which  are 
brought  about  by  a  Sttb-conscious  power  which  we  have  hitherto 
called  by  the  simple  name  of  Nature. 

It  would,  for  instance,  be  generally  agreed  that  it  was  an  act 
of  conscious  intelligence  which  prompted  the  reader  to  select  the 
Fortnightly  from  masses  of  other  available  literature,  and  which 
further— in  accentuation  of  an  acute  conscious  intelligence — led 
him  to  choose  this  particular  article  for  perusal.  But  it  was 
by  the  action  of  Sttb-conscious  Nature  over  which  he  has  no  more 
control  than  have  the  sheep  grazing  in  his  meadows — that  whilst 
he  sits  intelligently  reading  the  words  of  wisdom  on  the  pages 
before  him,  his  blood  circulates,  his  heart  beats,  and  his  lungs 
respire. 

In  these  days,  therefore,  when  so  much  has  been  learnt  from 
investigation  of  hypnotic  phenomena  as  to  the  wonders  of  the 
Sub-conscious  realm  of  thought,  it  may  be  permitted,  without 
further  waste  of  time,  to  assume  this  differentiation  of  Conscious 
-which  we  might  call  human  nature — and  Sub-conscious — 
which  we  will  call  Nature — and  see  what  this  involves  and  how  it 
may  elucidate  the  principle  of  the  healing  operations. 

It  will  at  once  be  obvious  that,  in  accordance  with  Nature’s 
economic  statutes,  this  differentiation  of  Conscious  from  Sub¬ 
conscious  will  imply  a  differentiation  in  the  various  functions 
for  which  they  were  respectively  instituted.  Work,  which  will 
be  appropriate  and  well  fitted  for  the  one,  may  be  very  ill-adapted 
for  performance  by  the  other.  Now',  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
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it  is  the  claiivoyant  power  of  Sub -conscious  Nature  which  works 
out  the  “Idea  ”  of  the  Species,  and  strives  ever  for  the  presena- 
tion  intact  of  this  Idea.  It  must  therefore  be  from  the  Sub¬ 
conscious  that  will  emanate  processes  of  recuperation  and 
restoration  to  primordial  health  and  vigour.  The  Conscious 
intelligence  of  Man  not  only  has  no  innate  knowledge  of  the 
processes  by  means  of  which  the  functions  of,  for  instance, 
circulation,  speaking,  walking,  etc.,  are  conducted,  but  it  does 
not  even  as  a  rule  know  upon  which  side  of  the  body  such 
an  important  organ  as  the  liver  is  located.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  assistance  of  a  useful  superstition  which  has  estab¬ 
lished,  at  any  rate  in  marital  circles,  the  idea  that  grumpiness 
of  temper  is  the  signal  of  distress  for  a  disordered  liver,  we 
should  often  be  without  means  of  knowing  that  it  was  the  liver 
which  w’as  out  of  order.  The  following  conversation — recently 
overheard — indeed,  illustrates  only  too  aptly  the  physiological 
ignorance  of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  who  has  not  had 
the  benefit  of  a  medical  training  :  — 
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Husband:  No,  dear;  I  simply  can't  afford  it.  We’ve  got  two  motors 
already,  and - 

Wife:  H’m.  I’m  afraid  your  liver  must  be  out  of  order,  darling. 

Husband  {who  has  heard  of  the  Swedish  treatment)  :  Well,  if  it  is,  why, 
for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  you  treat  it? 

Wife  :  I’m  sure  I  would — if  I  only  knew  where  your  horrid  old  liver 
was! 

Thus,  where  the  Conscious  intelligence  possesses  not  even  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  the  mechanism  of  the  body  in  which 
it  is  located,  it  w'ould  be  futile  to  expect  the  therapeutic  processes 
to  be  initiated  from  that  quarter.  “That  the  healing  operations” 
(says  Professor  Hartmann)  “in  the  organism  are  not  results  of 
conscious  thinking  and  willing,  will  be  doubted  by  nobody  who 
reflects  how  small  a  share  his  consciousness  has  had  in  the 
healing  of  a  wound  or  a  fracture  :  nay,  the  most  powerful  curative 
effects  take  place  at  the  time  when  consciousness  is  as  far  as 
possible  in  abeyance,  as  in  deep  sleep.” 

Now,  at  this  point,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
practical  result  of  the  differentiation  between  the  Conscious  and 
Sub-conscious  powers.  For  it  is  precisely  in  proportion  as  the 
therapeutic  system  or  healer,  to  whom  the  sufferer  resorts,  has 
the  power  of  eliminating  the  conscious  mind  and  thus  leaving  the 
whole  field  clear  for  the  recuperative  operations  of  the  Sub¬ 
conscious  mind — of  the  “Vis  Medicatrix  ” — of  the  Natura 
naturans — or,  as  it  was  here  called  at  the  beginning— the 
Preservation  of  the  Idea  of  the  Species — that  success  will  be 
achieved. 
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For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Conscious  mind  has  a 
two-fold  inhibitory  effect  upon  restorative  operations.  It  is  not 
only  negatively  impotent,  through  its  ignorance  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  Sub-conscious  centres  perform  their  work  of 
restoration  of  diseased  tissues,  etc.,  but  it  has,  in  too  many  cases, 
a  positively  harmful  influence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  able  to  suggest 
to  the  Sub-conscious  centres  ideas  of  disease  in  conformity  with 
symptoms  with  which  it  is  unfortunately  too  familiar. 

Illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  Conscious  mind  to  create 
disease,  or  to  cause  the  cessation  of  a  healthy  functioning,  are  of 
everyday  occurrence.  The  very  sight  of  a  steamer — bringing 
with  it  a  vivid  conception  of  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness — will  cause 
a  real  nausea.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  lady 
who,  having  been  violently  sea-sick  for  a  couple  of  hours  upon  a 
large  steamer,  summoned  up  courage  to  ask  in  feeble  tones  of 
agony  how  much  longer  the  voyage  would  last?  It  had  then 
to  be  broken  to  her  that  up  to  date  the  vessel  was  still  tightly 
moored. 

Dr.  Schofield  tells  us  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  put  into  a 
bed  and  told  that  it  had  just  been  occupied  by  a  cholera  patient. 
This  was  not  true,  but  the  man  promptly  developed  all  the 
correct  cholera  symptoms  and  duly  died.  Another  man  succumbed, 
as  he  imagined,  from  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  snake.  But  it  was 
found  after  his  death  that  the  snake  was  quite  harmless  and  had, 
moreover,  never  bitten  him  at  all ! 

In  further  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  Conscious  mind  to 
subvert  a  normal  condition  of  health  by  suggesting  (in  general 
terms  to  the  Sub-conscious  centres)  the  effects  of  any  disease  of 
which  it  knows  the  symptoms,  may  be  given  the  well-known 
instance  in  which  a  doctor,  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment,  told 
100  soldiers  that  he  w’as  going  to  give  them  a  strong  emetic. 
They  took  the  dose,  and  88  per  cent,  duly  vomited  violently  in 
accordance  with  the  knowledge  w'hich  their  conscious  minds 
possessed  of  the  usual  effect  of  an  emetic.  The  experiment  w’as 
indeed  a  success,  for  the  dose  had  only  consisted  of  coloured 
water ! 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  conscious  thought  to 
initiate  disease  where  symptoms  and  processes  are  within  its 
familiar  ken  is  the  case  of  the  criminal  who,  having  been 
condemned  to  bo  hanged,  was  told  (for  the  sake  of  the  experi¬ 
ment)  that  he  was  to  be  spared  the  ignominy  of  death  by 
hanging,  and  that  he  would  instead  be  bled  to  death.  He  w’as 
fastened  upon  a  table,  and  buckets  were  arranged  beneath,  in  a 
position  to  catch  the  blood  as  it  fell  drop  by  drop.  The  criminal 
heard  the  drip,  drip,  drip,  and  imagining  that  it  was  his  own 
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lifeblood  slowly  oozing,  grew  steadily  weaker  and  fainter  as 
seemed  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  until  finally  when,  according 
to  the  sound,  the  buckets  were  full,  he  consistently  died  of 
exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood — never,  however,  having  lost  one 
drop,  as  the  sound  he  had  heard  had  only  been  that  of  water 
skilfully  arranged  for  the  deception.  Another  well-authenticated 
instance  of  the  power  of  imagination  or  conscious  thinking  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  which  it  has  deeply  concentrated  its 
attention  is  that  in  which  saintly  devotees  by  concentration  upon 
the  wounds  of  Christ’s  Crucifixion  develop  real  bleedings— as 
from  the  very  thorns  and  nails — stigmata — upon  their  foreheads 
and  their  hands. 

But  how  were  these  various  effects — all  artificially  produced- 
brought  about  ?  How  is  it  that  by  merely  imagining  to  ourselves 
sickness  or  death  or  any  other  symptom  of  disease,  it  is  possible 
for  these  to  be  effected  in  dire  reality?  All  this  is  possible  because 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  Sub-conscious  mind  is  amenability  to 
Suggestion.  Suggestion,  be  it  noted,  from  any  quarter,  good  or 
evil.  Now  amenability  to  suggestion  implies,  as  a  corollary, 
greater  amenability  to  the  stronger  of  two  suggestions,  and 
whereas  under  normal  circumstances  and  without  external  inter¬ 
ference  the  Sub-conscious  centres  would  continue  functioning 
along  the  lines  of  health  and  preservation  of  the  Species,  in 
obedience  to  suggestion  from  the  headquarters  of  Nature  herself, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  counter-suggestion  from  the  Conscious 
mind  to  be  of  a  sufficiently  forceful  character,  and  the  sub¬ 
missive  Sub-conscious  centres,  unable  to  differentiate  between 
one  master  and  another,  will  seize  upon  the  idea  aftd  consistently 
work  it  out  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  Sub-conscious  centres  are  thus 
responsive  to  suggestion  from  the  Conscious  mind  wdien  it  is  a 
question  of  disease ,  are  they  not  equally  responsive  to  suggestions 
of  health  which  the  Conscious  mind  may  make?  Yet  we  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  even  by  intense  willing  to  effect  a  cure 
upon  ourselves,  all  on  our  own,  without  external  aid.  The  answer 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  Conscious  mind  can — by  suggestion- 
effect  curative  results  within  one  and  the  same  individual,  but 
that  as  a  rule  it  does  not — for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  because  it 
is  more  familiar  with  the  symptoms  of  disease  than  it  is  with 
the  processes  of  health;  and,  secondly,  because  the  functions  of 
consciousness  were  not  created  for  the  purpose  of  overlapping 
those  of  the  already  existing  Sub-conscious  functions.  The 
Conscious  mind  was  obviously  not  created  for  assisting  the 
internal  economy  of  the  individual  organism  to  adapt  itself  to  its 
physical  environment — Sub-conscious  nature  was  managing  that 
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quite  well  by  herself,  before  the  appearance  of  consciousness,  and 
Nature’s  economic  statutes  prohibit  duplication  of  function. 

It  was,  it  is  believed,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
adaptation  not  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  physical  organism, 
but  of  assisting  the  external  economy  of  the  social  organism  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  ever  increasing  complexities  of  a  growing 
population  living  in  conditions  of  artificiality,  that  the  Conscious 
mind  of  man  wmuld  seem  to  have  been  evolved.  Is  it  not — in 
corroboration  of  this  idea — true  that  the  cerebrations  of  the 
Conscious  intellect  of  man,  as  illustrated  in  our  parliaments,  arc 
mainly  directed  towards  the  solution  of  problems  which  owe 
their  origin  to  conditions  of  social  and  not  at  all  of  physical  life  ? 
Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  inventions  all  tend  in  the  direction 
of  means  of  transit  for  the  social  relief  of  overcrowded  areas — 
steam,  rail,  motor,  and  now  aeroplane? 

If,  then,  it  is  permissible  to  believe  that  the  Conscious  mind 
was  not  evolved  for  purposes  of  assisting  the  internal  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  body,  and  that  its  influence  when  directed 
towards  the  internal  economies  is  of  an  officiously  harmful 
character,  when  further  it  is  recognised  that  on  the  other  hand 
the  kSub -con scions  mind  is  by  nature  fully  and  adequately  equipped 
for  purposes  of  the  regeneration  of  the  body  and  its  maintenance 
in  such  condition  as  will  best  respond  to  the  archetype  of  the 
human  species,  there  wdll  follow  the  admissible  corollary  that 
it  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  elimination  o>f  the 
Conscious  mind  that  in  the  healing  of  disease  success  will  be 
!  achieved.  It  comes,  in  short,  to  this  :  that  the  Conscious  mind 
can,  though,  of  course,  it  does  not  always,  cause  disease,  whilst 
the  Sub-conscious  mind  can,  and  generally  will,  if  it  is  given  the 
:  chance,  heal  disease. 

i  But,  it  may  be  argued,  it  is  one  thing  to  show  that  the 
Conscious  mind  is  capable  (by  suggestion  to  the  Sub-conscious 
centres)  of  producing  disease,  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to 
prove  that  the  elimination  of  the  Conscious  mind  will  efl'ect  a 
cure ! 

The  solution  of  this  problem  has,  however,  been  enormously 
assisted  by  study  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism.  For,  as 
patients  of  Dr.  Bramwell  and  others  will  attest,  the  efficacy  of 
suggestion  made  when  during  even  a  slight  hypnosis  the  Conscious 
centres  are  lulled  to  inactivity,  amounts  to  miracle,  and  seems 
almost  conclusively  to  prove  that  the  essential  for  all  healing 
operations  is,  firstly,  the  elimination  of  suggestions  that  are 
harmful,  and,  secondly,  the  inception  of  suggestions  that  are  in 
conformity  with  the  universal  laws  of  Nature. 

A  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  of  hypnotism  might, 
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perhaps,  at  this  point,  have  been  of  service,  but  after  a  cursory 
glance  into  a  text-book  which  began  by  explaining  that  hypnotism 
was  “an  inhibition  of  the  amoeboid  movements  of  the  pseudo- 
pathic  protoplasmic  prolongation  of  the  neuro-spongium,”  it  has 
been  deemed  kinder  to  assume  that  the  reader’s  acquaintance 
with  such  phenomena  is  already  adequate. 

But  apart  from  hypnotism,  evidence  for  the  assertion  that  a 
large  majority  of  healing  operations  are  dependent  for  their 
success  upon  the  elimination  of  the  Conscious  mind,  covers  all 
the  so-called  miracles  performed  by  saints,  doctors,  quack 
medicines  and  charms  through  all  the  ages,  and,  if  we  begin  with 
our  own  day,  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  by  the  Christian 
Scientists,  who,  notwithstanding  the  many  absurdities  which 
mar  their  system ,  have  performed  a  great  service  to  mankind  by 
their  popularisation  of  some  forgotten  truths  in  therapeutic 
science.  For  Christian  Science  undoubtedly  effects  what  appear 
to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  wonders  of  the  Sub-conscious 
mind  to  be  miracles  of  healing.  And  it  achieves  these,  it 
seems,  in  exact  proportion  to  its  power  of  eliminating  the  posi¬ 
tively  harmful  Conscious  mind  of  the  patient.  Its  method  of 
elimination  is  indeed  drastic.  There  is  no  beating  about  the 
bush.  It  doesn’t  attempt  metaphysical  discriminations  between 
Conscious  and  Sub-conscious  and  all  the  rigmarole  which  has 
here  been  adopted.  It  simply  says  to  the  patient  :  “You  have 
no  mind  at  all,”  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  And  though  it 
hereby  would  eliminate  the  Sub-conscious  as  well  as  the  Conscious 
mind — that  is  of  no  consequence  and  does  no  harm,  for,  as  has 
been  seen,  if  you  can  only  make  sure  of  eliminating  the  positive 
Conscious  mind  of  the  patient — and  there’s  not  generally  much 
difficulty  in  eliminating  a  mind  which  has  already  agreed  to  its  own 
non-existence — you  need  not  then  worry  about  the  Sub-conscious. 
That  can  be  trusted  to  go  on  with  its  evolutionary  work  of 
preserving  the  species  even  in  face  of  Mrs.  Fjddy’s  denial  of  its 
existence.  For  the  assertions  of  the  Christian  Science  healers 
have  a  doubly  beneficent  influence,  since  they  not  only  effect 
the  elimination  of  the  harmful  consciousness,  but  they  definitely 
offer  to  the  docile  centres  of  sub-consciousness  the  vivid  sugges¬ 
tion  of  perfect  health  which  the  Sub-conscious  mind  is  only  too 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  carry  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

Similarly  in  the  multitude  of  cures  effected  by  the  early  kings 
and  queens  of  England  and  France  by  “touching”  for  what  was 
called  “the  king’s  or  the  queen’s  evil,”  was  the  effect  of  the 
removal  of  the  inhibitory  suggestion  of  the  Conscious  mind  plainly 
visible.  “Ah,  but  surely,”  it  will  here  be  interrupted,  “such  cures 
were  brought  about  by  faith.”  Yes.  but  faith  is  an  old-fashioned 
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j  word,  which  needs  explanation  by  the  light  of  modern  psycho- 
j  logical  facts.  There  have  been  many  definitions  of  faith,  but 
I  probably  the  best  for  our  purpose  w^ould  be  that  faith  is  “belief 
I  without  conscious  knowledge.”  But  belief  in  w’hat?  Belief  in 
i  the  capacity  of  some  power  to  bring  salvation  to  body  or  to  soul. 

[  It  matters  not  wdiether  that  power  be  supposed  to  reside  in  a 
i  human  being,  or  a  roasted  toad  carried  round  the  neck  tied  up 
i  in  a  silk  bag.  The  therapeutical  result  will  be  the  same.  For 
I  a  strong  belief  in  the  capacity  of  some  pow'er — say  of  King  Charles 
i  the  First,  to  heal  a  scrofulous  neck — w^ould  be  incompatible  with 
the  opposite  belief  that  the  disease  was  going  to  continue.  It 
I  would  therefore  follow  that  the  weaker  suggestion — a  suggestion , 
namely,  which  had  been  created  by  the  Conscious  mind — that 
the  disease  was  going  to  continue,  w^ould  be  eradicated  by  the 
stronger  suggestion  that  there  w^as  a  power  capable  of  healing  it. 
.\nd,  freed  from  all  counter-suggestions  of  a  harmful  character, 
Nature  may  be  relied  upon  to  resume  her  role  of  renovating 
tissues,  in  continuance  of  her  mission  to  preserve  the  ideality  of 
the  type. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  this  faith  is  placed  in  the 
power  of  a  person  or  an  object  that  has  no  power.  A  live  spider 
worn  round  the  neck  in  a  nutshell  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
power  in  itself,  apart  from  the  condition  of  mind  which  it 
induces,  to  cure  the  ague,  any  more  than  all  the  wicked  old 
kings  and  queens  of  England  and  France  can  be  said  to  have 
had  special  power  to  heal  scrofulous  disease.  But  the  point  is 
that,  granted  the  existence  of  a  power  within  the  organism 
instinctively  capable  of  repairing  injuries  and  preserving  the 
ideality  of  the  type ,  it  is  of  small  consequence  in  whom ,  or  in  what , 
the  faith  of  the  patient  is  placed,  so  long  as  that  faith  is  strong 
enough  to  act  as  eliminator  of  the  counter-suggestion  of  the 
Conscious  mind  that  disease  is  likely  to  continue.  There  is  then 
no  miracle,  but  the  cure  is  the  most  truly  “natural  ”  thing  in  all 
the  w'orld. 

We  have  almost  forgotten,  in  these  unromantic  days,  the 
extent  to  which  this  touching  for  king’s  evil  was  formerly  carried — 
down  even  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  who  w’as  the  last  to 
exercise  the  royal  touch.  Not  very  effectively  either,  if  Johnson, 
who  was  touched  by  her  for  scrofula,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  Dating  in  England  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  it 
was  continued  up  to  the  time  of  Anne — the  Stuarts  being,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  powder  of  appealing  to  the  popular 
imagination — particularly  successful.  Charles  the  Second 
touched  between  the  years  1662  and  1682  no  fewer  than  92,107 
persons.  Sergeant-surgeon  Wiseman,  one  of  the  best  early 
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writers  upon  surgery,  devotes  a  whole  book  to  bearing  testimony  '  f 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  king’s  touch.  “I  myself,”  he  says,  “have  1  ^ 
been  a  frequent  eye-witness  of  many  hundreds  of  cures  per-  i 
formed  by  His  Majesty’s  touch  alone,  without  any  assistance  of  I 
chirurgery ;  and  those,  many  of  them,  such  as  had  tired  out  the  ; 
endeavours  of  able  chirurgeons  before  they  came  thither.  His 
Majesty  cureth  more  in  any  one  year  than  all  the  chirurgeons  of  = 
London  have  done  in  an  age.”  [ 

And  similarly  in  evidence  of  the  powers  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Jeremy  Collier  writes,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Great  Britain  : — “To  dispute  cures  effected  would  be  to  go  to  f 
the  excess  of  skepticism,  to  deny  our  senses,  and  be  incredulous  i 
even  to  ridiculousness.” 

But,  obviously,  if  we  may  judge  by  other  historical  illustrations,  j 
the  fingers  of  the  kings  were  not  essential  to  the  cure,  for  Pyrrhus,  ! 
King  of  Epirus,  used  to  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  with  his  I 

great  toe !  He  would  lay  his  patients  on  their  backs  and  pass  | 

his  great  toe  over  them,  and  thus  assuage  colic  and  affections  of  | 
the  spleen.  We  should  think  it  rather  quaint  in  these  days  to  j 
read  in  The  Times  a  notice  that  King  Edward  the  Seventh  would  | 
heal  weekly  on  such  and  such  a  day.  But  in  the  London  Gazette  | 
of  October  the  7th,  1686,  there  w’as  solemnly  proclaimed  the 
announcement  that  King  James  the  Second  would  heal  weekly 
on  Fridays.  Then  followed  an  order  for  the  attendance  of  the 
king’s  physicians  and  surgeons  at  the  Muse  on  Thursdays,  in 
the  afternoon,  to  examine  applicants  and  furnish  them  with 
tickets.  Prosaic  old  William  the  Third  seems,  however,  to  have 
broken  the  spell.  For  he  was  incredulous,  and  on  the  only 
occasion  when  he  was  persuaded  to  touch  a  patient,  accompanied 
his  action  with  the  speech  :  “God  give  you  better  health— and  ! 
more  sense.”  But  such  was  the  faith  of  the  patient  that  he  was  j 
nevertheless  cured  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  operator. 

And  this  helps  to  an  understanding  of  the  therapeutic  value  of 
a  belief — if  it  is  only  strong  enough — in  charms  and  amulets  and  | 
superstitions  of  all  descriptions,  and  confirms  the  vdew'  that  it  a 
really  matters  little  (in  cures  w’hich  are  the  result  of  elimination  j 
of  the  evil  influence  of  the  conscious  mind)  what  the  object  which  f 
creates  the  belief  may  be,  so  long  as  it  does  create  a  belief  | 
w'hich  is  vivid  enough  to  act  as  a  counter-suggestion  to  the  | 
mischievous  man-made  thoughts  w’hich  are  ignorant  of  the  I 
innate  powers  of  the  human  body.  I 

It  is,  however,  of  importance  here  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  | 
for  those  who,  like  the  Christian  Scientists,  believe  that  every  I 
disease  is  susceptible  to  cure  by  psychical  means.  For  disease 
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may  be  organic  or  it  may  be  purely  functional  in  its  nature,  and, 
for  physiological  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  discussed,  it  is 
almost  exclusively  amongst  diseases  that  are  included  in  the 
latter  category  that  so-called  miracles  of  healing  are  in  the 
various  therapeutical  systems  obtained.  Much  disappointment 
would  be  avoided  by  remembrance  of  this  simple  fact. 

It  is  possible  that  homoeopathy  is  really  an  illustration  of 
suggestion  in  pillular  form.  For  it  was  proved  by  Sir  J. 
Simpson  that  one  homoeopathic  dilution  was  so  wxmk  that  the 
patient  would  have  had  to  take  a  dose  every  second  of  time,  night 
and  day,  for  30,000  years  before  he  consumed  one  grain  of  the 
original  drug ;  whilst  another  was  so  attenuated  that  it  would 
require  a  mass  of  the  dilution  equal  to  sixty-one  times  the  bulk  of 
the  earth  to  contain  a  single  grain  of  medicine. 

Ouce  (may  a  lapse  into  the  egotistical  first  person  here  for  a 
moment  be  permitted)  I  myself,  whilst  I  was  in  Africa,  had  what 
was  to  all  appearance  a  very  alarming  instance  of  the  power  of 
imagination  in  producing  results.  I  kept  a  Kafiir  store,  which 
I  was  patronised  by  Swazis,  Zulus,  and  Shangaans,  etc.,  and  by 
^  the  Boers.  I  sold  to  the  natives  beads  wherewith  to  clothe 
themselves,  tobacco,  Jews’  harps,  and  every  conceivable  kind  of 
goods,  also  patent  medicines  for  the  Boers,  to  w'hom  the  taking 
of  medicine  forms  one  of  the  few  varieties  of  their  veldt  life. 
And  one  day  a  native  man  came  in  great  distress  to  buy  some 
medicine  for  his  wife,  who,  he  said,  was  very  ill.  I  didn’t  know 
what  to  give  her,  as  I  hadn’t  understood  what  was  the  matter 
with  her.  I  didn’t  know  the  language  at  that  time.  But  I 
shut  my  eyes  and  dived  into  the  medicine  cupboard  and  handed 
the  man  over  the  counter  a  quite  harmless  but  brilliant  coloured 
medicine  which  undertook  in  three  languages  (on  the  label)  to 
bring  immediate  relief  to  every  conceivable  form  of  suffering,  and 
1  told  him  that  if  his  wife  took  the  medicine  just  before  sunset 
with  her  face  turned  halfway  to  the  sun,  she  would  have  relief. 
Soon  after  sunset  the  man  returned  literally  dancing  with  joy. 
Ah!  the  big  missis  w'as  tahati  (magical),  indeed;  her  medicine 
had  done  marvels.  Before  the  earth  had  had  time  to  cool  at  the 
place  where  the  sun  had  touched  it  as  it  set,  his  wife  had  become 
the  mother  of  twin  girls  !  Girls  having  a  greater  value  than  boys 
on  account  of  the  lobolo  or  marriage-money,  the  medicine  in 
effectuating  two  at  one  effort  had  indeed  worked  wonders.  The 
next  day  so  great  was  the  rush  of  applicants  for  the  twin-girl 
medicine  that,  to  save  my  reputation  and  to  avoid  possible 
disappointments,  I  had,  of  course,  to  give  out  that  the  stock  was 
exhausted. 

But  that  success  in  healing — within  the  aforesaid  limits  of 
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functional  disease — will  be  attained  in  proportion  to  the  capacity 
of  the  healer  to  inspire  his  patients  with  faith  in  the  existence 
of  a  power — any  power — which  can  effect  his  cure,  is  well 
instanced  by  a  case  related  by  Lobernheim  of  a  man  with 
paralysis  of  the  tongue  which  had  yielded  to  no  form  of  treatment. 
He  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  certain  doctor.  The  doctor 
wished  to  try  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention,  but  before 
performing  the  operation  he  introduced  a  pocket  thermometer 
into  the  patient’s  mouth.  The  patient  imagined  it  to  be  the 
instrument  which  was  to  save  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  cried 
out  joyfully  that  he  could  once  more  move  his  tongue  freely! 

Another  illustration — from  history  this  time — is  given  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  the  year  1625.  It  was  during  the  siege  of 
Breda,  and  his  soldiers  were  dying  by  scores  of  scurvy.  The 
Prince,  who  evidently  understood  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  hit  upon  a  most  ingenious  remedy.  He 
sent  to  the  physicians  two  or  three  small  phials  filled  with  a 
decoction  of  a  few  common  herbs,  and  told  them  to  tell  the 
soldiers  that  they  had  obtained  from  the  East  wdth  great  difficulty 
and  danger  a  very  rare  and  precious  medicine — a  medicine  of 
such  virtue  that  two  or  three  drops  sufficed  to  impregnate  a 
gallon  of  wmter.  This  statement,  made  with  much  solemnity, 
deeply  impressed  the  soldiers ;  they  took  the  medicine  eagerly 
and  recovered  rapidly ! 

For  though  the  pow'er  which  operated  in  these  various  cases 
was  not  the  power  which  the  patients  hclieved  to  be  effecting  the 
cure,  yet  the  elimination  of  all  doubt  and  harmful  suggestions 
from  theii  minds  left,  in  each  case,  the  sphere  of  action  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Sub-conscious  centres,  wdiich  then 
promptly  proceeded  with  their  natural  work  of  renovation  of 
waste  tissues  and  preservation  of  the  ideal  type. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  this  so-called  faith  is  lacking  the 
most  potent  medicine  in  the  world  will  often  fail  in  its  effect. 
It  is,  for  instance,  related  of  a  certain  physician  of  repute  that 
he  w’as  able  to  heal  all  people  on  whom  he  tried  his  art,  excepting 
only  his  mother-in-law,  and  she,  though  he,  genuinely  showered 
his  most  pow’erful  drugs  upon  her,  derived  no  benefit— 
presumably  because,  knowing  the  limits  of  her  own  charm  for 
him,  she  had  no  faith  that  he  would  put  forth  any  effort  to 
cure  her !  But  there  is  an  important  reservation  to  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  significance  of  this  word  Faith.  For  it  mnst 
be  observed  that  the  miracle  of  healing  is  wrought  not,  as  is 
erroneously  supposed,  by  faith  itself,  but  by  the  condition  of  mind 
which  is  induced  by  faith.  This  was  well  understood  by  the 
great  psychical  healer  Christ.  Christ,  as  we  all  know,  made  the 
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possession  by  His  patients  of  faith  a  pre-requisite  in  the  majority 
of  His  healing  operations,  notably,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
three  blind  men.  St.  Mark  tells  us,  in  the  ninth  chapter,  ^Sth, 
29th,  30th  verses,  that  when  Jesus  was  come  into  the  house  the 
blind  men  came  to  Him,  but  that  Jesus,  before  attempting  to  heal 
them  said  unto  them  :  “  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  ” 
And  it  was  only  after  their  affirmative  reply,  “Yea,  Lord,”  that 
He  touched  their  eyes  saying  :  “According  to  your  faith  be  it 
unto  you."  Then,  and  then  only,  were  their  eyes  opened.  The 
question  Christ  put  to  them,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  not  as  to 
their  faith  in  His  objective  personality  as  the  Son  of  God,  or  as 
a  teacher  of  renown.  That  was  not  a  condition  of  their  mind 
of  which  Christ  sought  assurance.  For  their  belief  that  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God  would  not  necessarily  have  been  concurrent 
in  their  minds  with  faith  that  He  had  power  to  restore  their 
sight,  and — failing  their  belief  in  a  power — any  power — to  heal 
their  blindness,  all  other  mental  conditions  w^ould  have  been 
ineffectual  for  Christ’s  purpose.  What  Christ  wanted  was  to 
make  sure  that  their  belief  in  His  pow’er  to  cure  them  was 
stronger  than  the  suggestion  of  their  owui  conscious  reasoning, 
that  they  were  smitten  wnth  a  blindness  which  was  incurable. 
For  He  knew  that  when  once  the  harmful  suggestion  of  their 
Conscious  minds  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  their  stronger  faith  in  the 
existence  of  a  power  capable  of  curing  them,  that  even  thougli 
this  curative  power  were  not  of  the  nature  which  they  suspected , 
it  would — whether  w^e  call  it  Nature,  God,  or  by  any  other 
name — perform  the  work  of  regeneration  that  w^as  required. 
That  it  w'as  the  condition  of  mind  effected  by  the  elimination  of 
the  harmful  suggestions  of  consciousness  that  Christ  recognised 
as  essential  in  the  healing  of  disease,  is  even  better  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  palsied  man. 

A  man  so  sick  of  the  palsy  that  he  is  lying  on  a  bed  is  brought , 
it  will  be  remembered,  to  Christ  to  be  healed,  and  w^e  are  told 
that  Jesus  “seeing  their  faith,”  instead  of  using  some  such 
expected  formula  as  “take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,”  uttered  words 
which  seem  to  many  of  us  now ,  as  indeed  they  did  to  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  then,  to  be  extraordinarily  inappropriate.  He 
made  no  reference  to  the  disease  which  was  torturing  the  sufferer, 
but  simply  said  :  “Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee.”  But  this  phrase  admirably  illustrates  Christ’s  omniscience 
in  psychical  diagnosis  of  disease.  Christ’s  clairvoyance  showed 
Him  at  a  glance  that  this  wms  a  case  in  which  the  disease  had  been 
engendered  not  positively  by  suggestions  of  consciousness,  but 
negatively  by  the  contracting  influences  of  the  ww-Christian 
qualities  of  hatred,  malice,  envy,  jealousy,  worry,  and,  above  all, 
of  that  arch-enemy,  equally  to  health  and  to  religion — Fear. 
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Let  the  reader  experiment  as  to  the  effect  which  Fear  has 
upon  the  functions  of  the  body.  Let  him  imagine  a  sudden 
cry  :  “Look  out,  the  ceiling’s  falling  on  your  head,”  and  what 
happens?  The  muscles  of  his  diaphragm  contract,  his  breathing 
stops,  congestions  of  various  sorts  occur,  and  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood  generally  is  inhibited.  Now  it  so  happens  that 
similar  contractions,  with  resultant  stoppages  and  congestion, 
are  also  effected — in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree — by  all  the 
Mn-Christian  qualities.  We  know  how  jealousy,  anxiety,  and 
fear  rob  us  of  appetite,  and,  if  long  continued,  affect  our  general 
health,  often,  indeed,  producing — if  continued  long  enough-- 
specific  disease.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  their  contracting 
influence  they  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  blood  throughout  the 
body. 

Now  as  Love  is  the  antithesis  of  hatred,  and  peace  of  strife,  so 
is  Faith — which  is  the  dominating  virtue  of  the  genuine  Christian 
— the  antithesis  of  Fear — which  characterises  the  so-called 
sinner.  And  Christ  with  His  clairvoyant  vision  saw  that  this 
palsied  man’s  deliverance  must  be  wrought  by  the  removal  of  the 
fears  and  cramping  qualities  of  a  sinful  rather  than  of  a  diseased 
nature.  Therefore,  as  St.  Mark  puts  it,  “knowing  his  faith," 
Christ  adapted  His  formula  to  the  palsied  man’s  psychical  condi¬ 
tion,  and  by  His  words,  “Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are 
foryiven  thee,”  opened  the  floodgates  for  the  free-flowing  forces 
of  the  sM/;cr-conscious  life — the  life  of  Spirit,  with  its  fruits  of 
love,  peace,  joy,  and,  above  all.  Faith — faith  or  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  God — a  vital  force  with  power  to  bring  salvation  to 
soul  as  well  as  body. 

For  indeed,  as  Christ  said  in  rebuke  to  the  scoffing  Scribes, 
“whether  was  it  easier”  for  Him  to  say  “thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,”  or  to  say  “take  up  thy  bed  and  walk”  ?  The  condition 
of  niiiul  induced  by  either  command,  given  with  autlioritv, 
under  circumstances  likeh^  to  appeal  to  the  nervous  forces  of  a 
strong  imagination,  would  equally  be  one  of  faith  in  a  Power 
inherent  somewhere  to  relieve  from  sin  and  suffering,  and  that 
was  all  that  was  required  for  the  restoration  to  health  of  this 
])oor  sinner. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Church  of  Flngland  is  at  last  awaken¬ 
ing  to  a  sc'iise  of  its  responsibilities  and  of  its  potentialities  in 
the  matter  of  spiritual  healing,  but  its  action  during  the  stagnant 
centuries  that  have  passed,  in  dissociating  itself  from  all  matters 
concerning  the  health  of  the  body,  has  testified  to  an  incapacity 
to  realise  the  condition  of  mind  which  is  essential  as  the  basis  of 
all  religion.  For  the  condition  of  mind  essential  for  the  health 
of  the  body  is,  as  the  Christian  Scientists  dimly  discern,  equally 
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essential  for  the  health  of  the  soul.  But  the  Church  having  lost 
or  forgotten  the  powers  of  healing  possessed  by  Christ’s  first 
followers,  has  even  gone  the  length  of  calling  sickness  a  visitation 
of  God,  thus  attributing  to  God  the  phenomena  of  disease  for 
which,  in  its  own  ignorance  and  incapacity,  it  is  unable  otherwise 
to  account— not  realising  that  by  so  doing  it  is  reversing  the  true 
position  and  is  attributing  to  God  the  will  to  cause  disease,  but 
not  the  power  to  heal  the  same ! 

But,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ,  so  has  it  been  ever  since, 
the  healing  power  is  an  attribute  of  faith,  not,  however,  faith  in 
man-made  dogma,  but  faith  in  the  power  of  the  God-nature 
within  us.  “These  signs,”  said  Christ,  “shall  follow  them  that 
believe  .  .  .  they  shall  cast  out  demons  ” — which  were  only  a 
form  of  mental  disease — “they  shall  speak  new  tongues” — which 
meant  that  imbued  with  faith  in  the  powers  of  this  great  God- 
nature,  they  would  no  longer  allow  the  instinctive  knowledge  of 
their  Sub-conscious  nature  to  be  choked  in  utterance,  by  the 
'  stammerings  and  limitations  of  what  is  truly  called  self-conscious¬ 
ness  .  .  .  “they  shall  take  up  serpents,  and  if  they  drink  any 
deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them”  .  .  .  and  “they  shall  lay 
their  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover.” 

Now,  the  “laying  on  of  hands,”  referred  to  in  this  last 
sentence  attracts  our  attention  to  the  noticeable  fact  that  Christ’s 
miracles  of  healing  were  not  all  accomplished  by  the  principle  of 
faith  which  we  have  hitherto  discussed.  For  Christ,  as  will  be 
remembered,  could,  in  His  own  country,  at  one  time,  do  no 
wonderful  w'orks  “because  of  their  unbelief.”  But  St.  Mark 
makes  this  notable  exception.  He  says  “except  that  He  laid  His 
hands  on  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed  them.”  These  cures  by 
“laying  on  of  hands  ”  were  obviously  therefore  not  performed 
by  means  of  faith.  And  assuming  that  Christ,  through  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  had  no  need  to  descend  to 
the  breaking  of  any  laws  of  Nature,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
His  purpose,  it  seems  probable  that  in  cases  where  the  principle 
of  faith  was  lacking,  Christ  had  resort  to  the  natural  magnetic 
healing  powers  of  His  own  person.  There  is  not  time  here  to 
enter  into  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  magnetic  treatment  of 
disease  which  is  once  again  coming  to  the  front,  but,  in  these 
days  of  discovery  of  the  radio-active  powers  of  matter,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a  vitalising  emanation  of  a  magnetic  nature 
proceeding  fi'om  a  healthy  person  may  have  a  vivifying  efi'ect 
upon  a  sluggish  nerve-current  in  a  weaker  body.  Electric  currents 
are  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  poles  of  the  molecules,  if, 
then,  the  poles  of  the  molecules  in  the  nerves  should  be,  from 
shook,  or  lack  of  vitality,  displaced — pointing,  that  is,  in  opposite 
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directions — the  current  of  electricity  will,  by  the  discontinuity  in 
the  conducting  nerves,  be  effectually  checked.  It  may  well,  then, 
be  that  a  hand  with  magnetic  qualities  acts  as  a  magnetised  bar 
to  collect  the  poles  in  one  direction  and  facilitate  the  free  and 
continuous  flow  of  the  essential  current  of  life — thus  assisting 
circulation  for  the  nutrition  of  diseased  parts.  The  possibilities 
of  magnetic  healing  may  perhaps  best  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  “molecular  polarisation,”  and  it  seems  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  it  was  this  personal  power  of  magnetism  of 
which  Christ  made  use  in  cases  where,  as  in  His  own  district, 
faith  in  His  power  was  either  weak  or  absent. 

But  that  Christ  should  by  preference  have  used  faith  as  the 
fulcrum  of  His  healing  operations  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  one 
whose  primary  object  was  the  healing  of  the  soul.  For  though 
as  testimony  to  His  power  the  physical  transformations  He 
produced  were  of  extreme  value  for  His  purpose,  the  essential 
element  in  the  cures  by  faith  was  the  condition  of  mind  which 
submission  to  a  higher  power — or  faith  as  it  is  crudely  termed— 
induced.  For  faith  in  a  power — anij  power — to  do  that  which 
by  acknowledgment  the  individual  is  unable  to  do  for  himself, 
served  not  alone  a  therapeutic  purpose.  But,’  as  the  elimination 
of  the  Fear-thoughts  of  the  Conscious  mind  opens  the  flood¬ 
gates  for  the  free-working  of  the  Swb-conscious  instinct,  ever 
seeking  to  conserve  the  physical  Idea  of  the  species,  so  simul¬ 
taneously  does  this  elimination  of  the  Fear-thoughts  of  conscious¬ 
ness  open  the  flood-gates  also  for  the  free  working  of  that 
super -conscious  instinct  of  the  God-nature  within  us  which  is 
ever  at  work  for  the  preservation  of  the  spiritual  Idea  of  the 
species.  For  if  we  take  consciousness  as  the  spectrum  of  the 
human  mind,  we  may  say  that  it  is  extended  beyond  the  visible 
limits — in  the  direction  at  one  end  of  5wb-consciousness  with  its 
instinctive  power  of  preservation  of  the  body,  and  at  the  other 
end  in  the  direction  of  .sr/pcr-consciousness,  with  its  equally 
instinctive  powder  of  preservation  of  the  spirit.  At  either 
extremity  the  operations  are  beyond  the  control  of  our  Conscious 
powws.  But  if  we  call  the  one  end  Nature,  and  the  other  God, 
these  appear  to  be  ultimately  but  synonymous  terms  for  that 
Divine  psychical  agency  w^hich  operates  equally  in  the  healing 
of  the  body  and  the  redemption  of  the  soul,  and  we  seem  then 
at  last  to  be  in  a  position  to  realise,  with  the  apostle  Paul,  the 
glorious  truth  that  though  there  may  be  diversities  of  operations 
there  is  but  one  Spirit — the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  Nature,  and 
which  is,  in  very  deed,  the  Healing  Power  Itself. 

M.  A.  Stobart. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  PHYSICAL  THEORY  OF 
EVOLUTION. 


I. 

Satural  Selection  not  the  Cause  of  Evolution. 

Although  Evolution  is  now  regarded  as  a  fact  by  all  thinkers, 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  about  remains  to  be 
determined,  and  until  it  is  determined  investigation  must  proceed 
more  or  less  in  the  dark.  Many  ingenious  theories  have  been 
put  forward  to  account  for  it,  but  none  of  them  can  be  considered 
as  entirely  satisfactory.  The  most  notable,  of  course,  is  Darwin’s 
Natural  Selection.  But  while  the  work  which  Darwin  did  is  of 
incalculable  value — for  no  such  body  of  facts  bearing  on  a  single 
subject  has  ever  before  or  since  been  brought  together  by  one 
man— it  is  imjx)ssible  to  accept  all  his  conclusions.  Natural 
Selection  cannot  have  been  the  origin  of  species.  It  presupposes 
variations  to  select  from  ;  therefore,  it  could  not  have  caused  them. 
Though  it  has  important  functions  to  perform,  those  functions 
must  be  confined  to  the  distribution  of  species  already  possessing 
variations.  As  De  Vries  says,  “It  is  only  a  sieve  which  decides 
what  is  to  live  and  what  is  to  die.”  Darwin  himself  recognised 
this  sometimes,  though  not  always.  “It  may  metaphorically  be 
said,”  he  declared  in  one  passage,  “that  Natural  Selection  is  daily 
and  hourly  scrutinising  throughout  the  world  the  slightest  varia¬ 
tion.”  There  is  no  suggestion  of  origination  here. 

Adaptation,  as  now  understood,  Insufficient. 

To  cause  variation,  the  pull  must  have  come  from  without. 
In  spite  of  the  many  speculations  which  have  been  made  to  the 
contrary,  it  could  not  have  come  from  within.  For  unless  there 
were  different  kinds  of  protoplasm  to  start  with — and  if  we  assume 
that,  we  might  as  w’ell  assume  at  once  that  there  were  different 
species — it  must  always  have  remained  the  same,  unless  it  were 
exposed  to  different  conditions  capable  of  influencing  it  differently. 
Nothing  but  variation  in  the  external  conditions  could  have  caused 
any  variation  in  the  protoplasm.  Recognition  of  this  fact  led 
Eimer  (following  Buffon,  Treviranus  and  others)  to  enunciate  the 
theory  that  variation  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  environment 
on  the  organism.  Unfortunately,  he  cumbered  it  xvith  many 
complicated  and  speculative  details  difficult  to  accept.  He  has 
been  followed  by  other  authorities,  and  at  the  present  time  one 
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of  the  ablest  and  most  earnest  exponents  of  what  is  called  the 
Adaptation  Theory  is  Professor  Henslow.  By  environment,  as 
now  understood,  is  meant  food,  temperature,  moisture,  and  so 
forth.  These  influences  are  certainly  sufficient  to  explain  many 
of  the  variations  which  we  see  around  us.  They  will  explain, 
for  example ,  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  leaves  of  the  cactus  to 
mere  spines  as  the  result  of  drought.  They  will  explain  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  flora  and  the  dwarf  growth  of  Alpine 
flora.  They  will  explain,  as  the  result  of  plenty  of  food,  the 
improvement  of  garden  plants  over  wild  plants.  But  is  that 
enough?  Are  not  all  these  variations  merely  variations  in  the 
size  of  the  organism,  or  of  some  part  or  parts  of  the  organism, 
resulting  in  corresponding  variations  in  form?  Will  any  of  the 
conditions  hitherto  suggested  as  capable  of  influencing  variation 
explain  not  merely  the  colour,  but  also  the  actual  pattern,  of  a 
butterfly’s  wing?  Will  they  show,  as  they  must  do  if  they  are 
to  be  adequate,  why  some  little  spot  of  colour  always  forms  part  of 
that  pattern?  Will  they  go  further  and  explain,  as  again  they 
should  do,  those  extraordinary  resemblances  which  we  often  see 
between  organisms  of  different  species — between  a  butterfly  and  a 
leaf,  for  example — and  even  between  organisms  and  inorganic 
matter?  I  am  certain  that  not  the  most  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Adaptation  Theory  in  its  present  form  would  contend  that  they  do. 

Chance  and  Inter-Action  as  Evolutionary  Factors. 

Of  course,  no  complete  theory  of  Evolution  can  ignore  Chance. 
Some  cataclysm,  for  example,  might  easily  destroy  a  whole  species 
confined  to  a  particular  locality,  and,  no  doubt,  often  has  done 
so  ;  and  disasters  of  one  kind  or  another  are  perpetually  happening 
which  no  conceivable  amount  of  adaptation  would  enable  the 
victims  to  escape.  Professor  Kellogg,  in  his  admirable  review 
of  the  situation,  Darwinism  To-day,  a  book  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  some  of  my  facts,  asks,  “What  shall  decide,  when  the  big 
whale  opens  lu's  mouth  in  the  midst  of  a  shoal  of  myriads  of  tiny 
copepods  floating  in  the  pelagic  waters  of  the  Aleutian  seas,  what 
copefwds  shall  disappear  for  ever?  ”  And  he  returns  the  answer, 
“Mainly,  we  should  say,  the  chance  of  position.”  And  surely 
there  is  no  other.  The  adaptation  theory  makes  no  use  of  Chance 
as  a  factor  in  the  evolutionary  process.  It  does,  however,  make 
use  of  another  factor  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  have  so 
far  omitted  to  mention.  This  factor  is  the  inter-action  between 
different  organisms,  and  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
organism.  There  is  no  need  here  to  give  more  than  an  illustration 
or  two.  The  honey -glands,  in  such  flowers  as  possess  them,  are 
supposed  to  have  resulted  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  visits  of 
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bees  and  other  insects,  and  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
supposition  is  correct.  A  similar  explanation  will  cover  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  variations,  especially  in  the  vegetable  world.  As 
the  result  of  the  inter-action  between  homologous  organs  they 
often  cohere,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  petals  of  many  flowers,  and 
Darwin  noticed  that  the  hard  parts  in  the  body  influence  the  soft. 
The  inter-action  between  different  organisms  which  come  in 
contact  with  one  another,  and  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
organism,  is,  then,  a  very  real  and  very  potent  factor  in  Evolution. 
It  carries  us  far  beyond  the  stage  at  which  the  influence  of  food, 
temperature  and  moisture  would  abandon  us.  But  does  it  carry 
us  far  enough?  Does  it  explain,  for  instance,  the  cases  of  pro¬ 
tective  mimicry  to  which  I  have  already  referred?  Once  more 
lam  sure  that  no  one  will  maintain  that  it  does.  Here,  then,  we 
come  to  a  full  stop. 

,4  Physical  Theory. 

Yet  I  think  that  if  the  meaning  ordinarily  attached  to  the 
Influence  of  the  Environment  be  extended,  the  Adaptation  Theoi-y 
will  enable  us  to  travel  much  farther,  and  perhaps  even  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  Evolution.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  must 
give  this  extension  a  name ;  so,  for  reasons  which  will  presently 
be  obvious,  I  will  call  it  the  Physical  Theory.  It  is  sketched 
out  here  only  briefly  and  roughly,  but  I  trust  that  those  who 
read  it  may  not  be  deterred,  by  any  crudities  of  expression  or 
even  errors  in  detail,  from  viewing  it  fairly  as  a  whole.  It 
depends  upon  a  proposition  which  wdll  hardly  be  disputed,  and 
an  assumption  which,  though  actual  proof  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  is,  I  believe,  inherently  probable. 

4  Fundamental  Assumption. 

The  assumption  is  that  protoplasm,  called  by  Huxley  “the 
physical  basis  of  life,”  is  a  substance  in  unstable  equilibrium 
capable  of  transmitting  through  its  gelatinous  mass  (the  cytoplasm) 
different  forms  of  Energy  at  different  rates — Molecular  or  Chemical 
Energy  very  slowly  indeed — and  of  storing  them  in  the  nucleus, 
from  which  they  can  escape  with  difficulty,  the  cell-wall  being 
especially  resistant.  On  this  assumption,  the  nucleus  is  the  most 
important  part  of  protoplasm;  it  is  the  contre  of  activiiy,  the 
prinf'ipal  function  of  the  colloidal  mass  being  to  insulate  or  nearly 
insulate,  or  to  conduct.  This,  indeed,  is  known  to  be  the  case; 
fortes  cytoplasm  arranges  itself  around  the  nucleus,  certain  lines 
radiating  from  it,  and  when  the  nucleus  changes  its  position  the 
lines  change  theirs  also.  The  form  of  the  nucleus  will  necessarily 
aepend  on  the  form  of  Energy  transmitted  to  it,  for  this  must 
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determine  the  manner  of  the  arrangement  of  its  particles,  as  in 
crystallisation,  and  the  arrangement  must  remain  unaltered  so 
long  as  the  colloidal  envelope  does  not  let  the  Molecular  or  binding 
Energy  escape.  Radium  may  be  mentioned  as  another  substance 
in  unstable  equilibrium,  which  is  slowly  losing  some  of  its  Mole¬ 
cular  Energy.  That  the  assumption  is  not  inherently  improbable 
is  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  an  organ 
in  which  a  very  similar  substance  to  cytoplasm  is  used,  in  com- 
bination  with  other  substances  or  structures,  to  convert  light  into 
electricity  (or  whatever  form  of  Energy  it  may  be  that  is  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  nerves) ,  and  ultimately  into  molecular  or  chemical 
action  in  the  brain,  where  it  is  stored.  Many  instances  of  the 
escape  of  some  of  this  stored  Energy,  producing  on  the  eye,  as  it 
escapes,  very  similar  effects  to  those  which  w^ere  caused  by  its 
original  impact,  may  be  called  to  mind,  notably  in  delirium 
tremens,  where,  however,  for  various  reasons  the  effects  are 
mingled  in  great  confusion.  But,  besides  not  being  inherently 
improbable,  the  fundamental  assumption  on  which  the  Physical 
Theory  rests  is  supported  by  experimental  evidence.  For  in  the 
photographic  process  we  ourselves  use  gelatine,  in  combination 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  to  convert  almost  instantaneously  one  form 
of  Energy,  light,  into  another.  Chemical  or  Molecular  Energy,  and 
to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  latter ;  though ,  as  we  should 
expect,  such  prevention  is  not  permanent,  and  all  photographs 
fade  in  time.  Here,  of  course,  we  get  merely  effects  in  black  and 
white.  But  there  is  another  photographic  process — discovered  in 
1891  by  Professor  Lippmann,  of  the  Research  Laboratory  at  the 
Paris  University  in  the  Sorbonne — in  which  the  particles  of  silver 
can  move  readily  and  arrange  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
the  luminous  rays,  and  here  the  image,  when  viewed  by  reflected 
light,  appears  in  its  natural  colours.  A  more  recent  discovery 
by  Professor  Lippmann  bears  directly  on  the  same  point.  For 
he  has  proved  the  possibility  of  photographing  without  a  camera. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  expose  one  of  his  plates  before  an  object, 
and  when  it  is  developed  the  image  is  found  printed  on  it.  The 
gelatinous  compound  is  deposited  on  the  plate  as  a  multitude  of 
tiny  cells — it  is  estimated  that  15,000  go  -to  the  square  inch— 
and  each,  acting  as  a  lens,  reproduces  the  object  on  a  microscopic 
scale.  But  the  reproduction  necessarily  differs  in  different  cells 
because  of  their  different  positions  on  the  plate,  the  result  being 
that  each  shows  one  point  most  conspicuously,  and  when  the 
plate  is  inspected  all  these  points  form,  for  the  eye,  a  single 
perfect  image.  This,  I  think,  may  fairly  be  claimed  as  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  assumption ,  for  every  organism  is  composed  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  similar  cells.  That  the  cells  in  the  epidermis  of  many 
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plants  do  serve  as  lenses  is  certain,  for  with  them  photographs 
have  actually  been  taken,  some  of  them  having  been  exhibited 
I  by  Professor  Wager  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 

Itioii.  If  the  Physical  Theory  be  true,  it  follows  that  in 
photography,  as  in  telephony  and  every  other  great  discovery 
capable  of  practical  application,  Man  has  been  anticipated  by 
Nature  by  many  millions  of  years. 

,4  Fundamental  Proposition. 

I  come  now  to  my  proposition.  It  is  that  the  great  principles 
of  the  Dissipation  and  the  Conservation  of  Energy  apply  to  organic 
matter  no  less  than  they  do  to  the  inorganic  matter  from  which 
the  former  has  presumably  been  evolved.  If  there  are  any  who 
assert  that  organic  matter  is  so  constituted  or  so  composed  that 
it  is  outside  these  two  principles,  it  is  for  them  to  prove  their 
assertion.  That  has  never  been  attempted,  and  until  it  is  not 
only  attempted,  but  also  satisfactorily  performed,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  organic  and  inorganic  matter  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws.  According,  then,  to  the  principle  of  Dissipation, 
Energy  is  jierpetually  running  down  from  points  of  higher  poten- 
!  tial  to  points  of  lower  potential — that  is,  from  points  where  the 
I  vibrations  are  rapid  to  points  where ,  though  still  maintaining  the 
[  same  wave-lengths,  they  are  slower ;  and  as  the  result  of  doing 
so,  its  manifestations  sometimes  differ  in  different  media.  In 
I  other  words,  when  two  bodies  are  in  proximity.  Energy,  whether 
I  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  or  any  other  form,  is  always  flowing 
I  from  one  to  the  other — from  the  one  with  higher  jx)tential  to 
I  the  other  with  lower. 

I;  We  must  now  go  to  that  other  great  principle,  the  Conser- 
I  ration  of  Energy,  discovered  by  the  late  Lord  Kelvin  when  he  wms 
Professor  William  Thomson.  By  that  principle  Energy  is 
!  eternal.  It  may  sink  at  a  certain  spot — by  the  principle  of  Dis- 
i  sipation  it  must  sink  if  the  potential  is  higher  there  than  it  is 
;  elsewhere — but  as  it  sinks  it  spreads,  and  its  total  value  remains 
j  constant.  It  can  never,  therefore,  sink  to  nothing.  In  other 
I  words,  the  vibrations  which  bodies  are  continuously  communicating 
j  to  those  around  them  must  exert  a  cumulative  effect — such  an 
1  effect  as  will  in  time  bring  them  within  the  recognition  of  organs 

I  specialised  for  the  purpose.  Biologists  admit  the  facts  of  the 
running  down  of  Energy  (Katabolism)  and  the  running  up 
(Anabolism) ,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  this  admission  does  not  cover 
the  whole  ground.  It  stops  short  of  the  transmission  to  and 
from  other  bodies. 
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Meaning  of  Specialisation. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  state  here  what  meaning  is  attached 
in  this  paper  to  the  word  specialisation.  If  certain  protoplasmic 
cells,  as  the  result  of  repeatedly  receiving  vibrations  of  the  same 
w’ave-length ,  were  to  become,  as  w^e  might  expect,  slightly  altered 
in  molecular  arrangement  or  chemical  composition,  and  were  thus 
to  be  better  able  to  respond  to  vibrations  of  that  wave-length,  they 
would  be  specialised  cells.  They  would,  therefore,  form  the 
channels  of  least  resistance  which  those  vibrations  would  follow. 
Within  the  organism,  an  area  of  cells  specialised  in  this  manner 
to  transmit  vibrations  of  one  length  would,  for  vibrations  of 
another' length,  be  a  different  medium,  an  important  point  to 
remember  when  considering  the  formation  and  structure  of 
different  parts  of  that  organism.  And  if  the  specialisation  of  the 
cells  were  caused  by  any  strong  external  stimulus  proceeding  from 
a  more  or  less  definite  position — as  in  the  case  of  light  coming 
from  the  sun — they  would  inevitably  become  localised  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  certain  evolutionary  lines,  eventually  form  specialised 
organs,  such  as  the  eye.  The  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  enable  it 
to  transmit  the  different  rays  of  light  under  an  enormous  number 
of  different  conditions  has  excited  the  wonderment  of  all  ages; 
but  if  that  adaptation  is  actually  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
rays  themselves,  though  the  wonderment  still  remains,  it  takes  a 
new  form,  and  becomes  wonderment  that  such  a  simple  law  should 
produce  such  seemingly  complex  results.  And  if  this  law  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  eye — that  it  is  evolved  by  the  agency  of 
the  very  form  of  Energy  to  which  it  has  to  respond — it  presumably 
applies  to  every  other  organ  in  the  body.  It  suggests,  too,  that 
though  there  are  some  forms  of  Energy  for  the  transmission  of 
which  human  beings  have  no  specialised  organs,  such  organs  may 
nevertheless  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  evolutionary  scale.  And 
this  we  know  is  true,  for  electrical  organs  occur  in  certain  fishes, 
and  luminous  organs  in  certain  insects.  It  goes  even  farther 
than  this,  for  it  insists  that  development  should  follow  use  and 
degradation  disuse.  This,  too,  is  true,  a  striking  instance  being 
the  disappearing  eyes  of  cave  fishes. 

General  Vieio  of  the  Basis  of  the  Theory. 

I  have  now  stated  the  assumption  and  the  proposition  on  which 
the  Physical  Theory  rests.  Both  of  them  are  simple,  as  they  must 
be  if  they  had  to  deal  wuth  Matter  in  the  making ;  (and  whether 
Matter  has  any  actual  existence,  or  whether,  as  some  thinkers 
maintain,  it  is  merely  the  manifestation  of  Energy,  is  of  no 
consequence  to  my  argument).  Both  of  them,  though  compara¬ 
tively  newly  discovered,  are  as  old  as  Energy  itself.  They  would 
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be  useless  for  our  purpose  if  they  were  not,  for  the  laws  which 
govern  Evolution  must  have  been  operative  in  the  beginning, 
unless  we  assume  a  series  of  separate  creative  acts,  or  at  least  a 
series  of  separate  interferences  to  meet  new  conditions,  and  this 
science  will  not  admit  any  more  than  it  w'ill  admit  the  creation  of 
different  species;  and  even  modern  theology,  I  believe,  does  not 
insist  upon  it.  As  regards  theology — though  it  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  article — I  can  only  repeat  what  has  often  been  said 
before.  Is  it  not  infinitely  more  wonderful  that  a  Supreme  Being, 
out  of  the  simplest  materials  and  wuth  a  few  simple  laws,  should 
set  in  motion  the  machinery  out  of  which  the  beautiful  and  mar¬ 
vellously  varied  world  around  us  has  been  evolved  than  that  He 
should  have  created  separate  species,  many  of  them  certainly 
capable  of  much  improvement? 

The  Theory  Reconciles  Evolution  and  Geology. 

In  the  path  of  Evolution,  from  the  time  when  it  was  first 
clearly  put  before  the  world  by  Darwin  up  to  the  present  day, 
there  has  stood  a  very  serious  obstacle.  There  are  known  to 
science  about  400,000  living  species  of  animals  and  200,000  living 
species  of  plants.  If  we  add  to  these  all  that  are  still  unknown, 
and  all  that  must  have  dropped  out  in  the  years  that  are  past, 
the  total  must  amount  to  millions.  For  their  development  along 
a  single  line,  branching  here  and  there.  Evolution  demands 
millions  upon  millions  of  years.  But  Geology  cannot  concede  this 
demand.  It  will  not  admit  that  the  world  has  been  in  existence 
more  than  a  comparatively  few  millions  of  years.  This,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  one  of  Darwfin’s  difficulties.  How,  then,  are 
Geology  and  Evolution  to  be  reconciled?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Physical  Theory  offers  a  chance  of  reconciliation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  hitherto  been  generally  assumed  that  Evolution  had 
a  single  starting-point ,  but  there  are  no  grounds  for  that  assump¬ 
tion.  When  protoplasm  was  first  evolved  from  inorganic  matter, 
why  should  it  have  appeared  only  at  one  spot  and  at  one  moment 
of  time?  And  if  it  api)eared  at  different  places  or  at  different 
times,  it  must  have  been  exposed  to  certain  differences  in  the 
external  conditions,  which  would  have  caused  it  to  develop  along 
slightly  different  lines.  By  the  inter-action  between  these  several 
lines  Evolution  would  have  proceeded  at  an  enormously  faster 
rate  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 

Specialisation  of  Protoplasm. 

One  thing  is  certain — the  existence  of  protoplasm  now  is  proof 
of  the  fact  that  it  must  have  been  produced  some  time ;  and  it 
must  have  been  produced  as  the  result  of  Evolution  from  inorganic 
matter,  unless  we  assume  here  a  separate  creative  act,  an  assump- 
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tion  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  science  will  not  admit.  It  may 
have  been  produced  as  the  result  of  the  very  different  conditions 
which  prevailed  when  the  earth  was  emerging  from  chaos,  but 
in  any  case  in  its  ability  to  exist  independently  of  any  organism 
it  must  have  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  protoplasm  of 
the  present  day,  at  least  among  the  higher  organisms;  and  such 
difference  is  probably  to  be  found  merely  in  a  higher  degree  of 
specialisation — a  specialisation  depending  on  the  kinds  of  vibration 
which  it  chiefly  receives,  according  to  its  position  in  the  organism. 
We  may  find  some  confirmation  of  this  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  where  specialisation  has  not  been  carried  nearly  so  far  as  It 
has  been  higher  up.  If  many  of  the  lower  organisms,  such  as 
worms,  and  especially  plants,  are  divided,  the  parts  will  from 
that  time  begin  to  lead  separate  existences.  Here,  from  the 
highly  specialised  protoplasm  in  the  human  brain  or  the  human 
eye,  we  are  going  a  long  way  back  towards  the  protoplasm  capable 
of  existing  apart  from  any  specialised  organisation. 

The  Evolution  of  Protoplasm. 

It  would  hardly  be  rash  to  assume  that  cytoplasm,  the  gelatinous 
part  of  protoplasm,  was  first  formed  as  a  vapour  by  the  action  of 
heat.  It  would  then  be  condensed  in  filmy  flecks  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  which,  owing  to  its  rate  of  radiation,  would  cool  more 
rapidly  than  the  land,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  solid 
matter  of  the  earth’s  crust  at  that  period.  As  the  sea  cooled  still 
more,  the  filmy  flecks  would  become  tiny  globules,  and  these 
globules  would,  by  their  lens-like  shape,  concentrate  the  Energy 
received  from  without,  and  especially  from  the  sun,  on  some  point 
in  their  interior,  the  result  of  each  impulse — at  least  from  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum — being  to  cause  two  particles  to  coalesce 
or  combine,  and  thus  to  form  a  unit  of  the  nucleus.  If,  for  any 
reason,  some  of  the  globules  did  not  assume  a  spherical  shape,  more 
than  one  nucleus  would  be  formed  ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
fact,  for  the  elongated  cells  in  various  Algm  contain  several  nuclei. 
The  nucleus  would  probably  differ  slightly  in  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  from  the  cytoplasm  out  of  which  it  was  evolved ,  and  the  fact 
that  in  its  development  it  has  been  observed  by  Pfeffer  to  give  off 
oxygen  confirms  this  view.  The  release  of  oxygen  by  the  growing 
nucleus  indicates  the  direction  from  which  the  Energy  is  flowing, 
for  as  this  gas  appears  at  the  negative  electrode  in  electrolysis,  the 
assumption  that  the  formative  current  comes  from  without  is 
greatly  strengthened.  But  by  the  principle  of  Dissipation,  the 
Energy  received  by  the  nucleus  would  tend  to  disperse  through 
the  surrounding  cytoplasm,  and  at  the  surface  of  contact  with 
the  saline  medium  outside  would  form  an  envelope  or  skin ,  which 
would  tend  to  check  its  escape. 
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Experimental  Corroboration. 

This  I  have  proved  experimentally.  Into  a  saline  solution  of 
gelatine,  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  about  100°  (the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  blood),  I  passed  a  weak  electric  current.  So  long 
88  the  wires  remained  in  contact  there  was  no  visible  effect ; 
but  when  they  w^ere  separated  a  deposit  was  gradually  formed 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  negative  electrode  in  the  liquid, 
bubbles,  apparently  oxygen,  being  released  at  the  same  time.  I 
obtained  a  similar  result  by  keeping  the  wdres  outside  the  liquid, 
and  connecting  them  inside  it  by  a  linen  thread.  The  deposit, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  presented  a  very  curious 
appearance.  It  consisted  of  globules  or  cells  of  a  white  pearly 
substance,  comparatively  large  near  the  end  of  the  wire,  and 
there  forming  sponge-like  masses  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
ganglions  in  the  human  body,  but  farther  away  becoming  much 
smaller  and  more  numerous,  so  as  to  present  a  nearly  homogeneous 
surface.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  this  substance  is 
identical  wdth  that  which  forms  the  cell-wall  in  organised  beings. 
As  the  result  of  specialisation,  cellulose  w’ould  almost  certainly 
differ  from  it  in  chemical  composition.  At  present  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  earliest  protoplasm,  floating  in  a  saline  medium 
like  the  barely  organised  jelly-fish  of  the  present  day,  could  have 
provided  itself  with  a  protecting  envelope.  It  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  that  all  organisms  in  contact  with  a  saline  medium  must 
have  such  an  envelope  at  all  stages  of  their  existence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  zoospores  of  certain  sea-w’eeds  have  not  at  first.  The 
Energy  stored  in  them  must  be  exceptionally  feeble,  but  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  the  point  at  which  it  is  capable  of  causing  cellular 
growth,  the  formation  of  the  cell-wall  begins. 

The  Selective  Action  of  Electricity. 

The  pearly  deposit  in  my  ex^jeriment  was,  no  doubt,  the  same 
as  may  be  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  gelatine. 
It  has  been  called  chlorite  of  gelatine,  but,  I  believe,  has  never 
been  certainly  analysed.  What,  then,  became  of  the  liberated 
sodium  in  the  liquid?  There  was  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
it  combined  wdth  carbonic  acid,  a  gas  abundant  in  both  air  and 
water,  and  in  all  probability  far  more  abundant  when  protoplasm 
was  first  formed.  To  test  this,  I  prepared  a  fresh  solution,  added 
carbonate  of  calcium,  dissolved  it  by  means  of  additional  carbonic 
acid,  and  found  that,  when  the  electric  current  was  again  passed 
through  the  liquid,  it  was  precipitated,  thus  showing  the  presence 
of  an  alkaline  carbonate.  The  deposit  on  the  wire  this  time  was 
much  denser  than  before.  When  it  was  examined  under  the 
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microscope ,  the  presence  of  the  carbonate  as  well  as  of  the  previous 
substance  could  be  clearly  distinguished.  The  latter  had  greatly 
altered  the  structure  and  had  given  it  a  more  laminated  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  two  were  so  mixed  together  that  their  deposition 
must  have  proceeded  more  or  less  concurrently.  This  seemed  so 
remarkable  that  I  tested  it  by  the  addition  of  various  other  salts 
which  do  not  inter-act  chemically,  and  obtained  the  same  result. 
How  is  it  to  be  explained?  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  same  indivisible  form  of  Energy  acts  first  on  one  salt,  then 
on  another,  then  on  the  first  again,  and  so  on.  There  is  surely 
only  one  possible  explanation — that  there  is  a  splitting  up  of  the 
current  into  its  components,  somewhat  similar,  it  may  be,  to  the 
splitting  up  of  a  ray  of  white  light,  and  that  each  of  these  com¬ 
ponents  produces  its  normal  effects  on  the  particles  best  adapted 
to  respond  to  it.  In  short,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  demonstration 
of  the  manner  in  which  cell  specialisation  has  been  assumed  to 
have  been  brought  about.  It  provides  us  with  the  mechanism 
required  for  the  purpose. 

Some  Earlier  Experiments. 

Since  making  these  experiments,  I  have  learnt  that  Professor 
Eainey  obtained  similar  results  hy  using  salts  which  inter-act 
chemically,  but  very  slowly.  In  this  way  he  imitated  closely  the 
scales  of  fishes  and  other  parts  of  various  organisms.  Obviously, 
the  principle  is  the  same.  Chemical  action  dispersed  throughout 
the  surrounding  medium  may  have  had  a  share  in  the  formation  of 
the  organic  envelope ;  but  it  would  affect  the  whole  medium,  and 
it  would  probably  be  slower  in  its  effect  than  Energy  acting  within 
the  organism.  What  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  it  could 
have  had  little,  if  any,  influence  on  internal  differentiation. 

The  Division  of  the  Cell. 

In  the  simple  cell,  now  provided  with  an  enclosing  wall,  this 
differentiation  would  proceed  slowly,  each  form  of  Energy  received 
exerting  its  selective  influence.  Chemistry  as  yet  throws  little 
light  on  the  manner  in  which  cytoplasm  is  sympathetically  built 
up;  but  as  the  quantity  increased  within  thQ  wall,  the  cell  would 
grow  in  size — probably  as  a  single  cell  until  its  elastic  envelope 
bprst,  unless  some  change  in  the  external  conditions  intervened. 
And  such  a  change  would  be  provided  by  the  changing  seasons. 
The  rising  temperature  in  spring  would  drive  the  units  and  groups 
of  units  in  the  nucleus  farther  apart  and,  when  the  Molecular 
Energy  could  no  longer  hold  them  perfectly  together,  the  nucleus 
would  divide,  the  division  necessarily  following  definite  lines  of 
cleavage  according  to  the  relative  amounts  of  different  forms  of 
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Energy  stored  in  it.  And  thus,  for  organisms  of  the  same  species, 
the  groups  would  alw'ays  be  similar  in  shape.  As  the  result  of  the 
division  of  the  nucleus,  there  would  be  two  centres  of  activity  in 
the  same  cell,  and  along  the  lines  where  the  waves  proceeding 
from  each  met  a  double  line  of  wall  would  be  formed,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  in  time  the  tw'o  parts  would  separate  from 
one  another  as  complete  cells.  If  the  Physical  Theory  be  true, 
cell-division  must  proceed  in  this  manner ;  and  we  know  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  such  division  actually  does  proceed,  though  the 
whole  process  is  far  from  simple.  The  result  of  the  impulses 
coming  from  without  has  been  described  as  a  single  body  of 
complex  form ,  the  nuclais ;  but  it  may  well  be  that  the  different 
forms  of  Energy  which  the  nuclear  units  carry  are  not  all  mutually 
attractive,  and,  if  so,  w’e  should  find  in  the  ce’l  other  bodies 
besides  the  larger  aggregation,  and  there  are,  in  fact,  two  of 
them,  called  the  centrosomes,  which  play  an  important  part  in 
division.  The  rays  which  during  the  process  can  be  seen  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  them  and  meeting  along  the  line  at  which  the  cell 
eventually  divides,  may  fairly  be  c’ aimed  as  manifestations  of 
Energy ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this  view  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  when  a  spermatozoon  penetrates  the  ovum,  the  first  and 
almost  immediate  result  of  this  accession  of  Energy  is  a  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  wall,  whereby  other  spermatozoa  are  prevented  from 
entering.  Nor  is  the  nucleus  itself  a  single  body.  For  the 
chromatin  of  which  it  is  mainly  composed  splits  up  into  various 
groups  called  chromosomes,  the  number  of  the  chromosomes  in  a 
somatic  or  body  cell  being  always  the  same  for  the  same  species. 
When  the  nucleus  divides  preparatory  to  the  division  of  this  cell , 
each  of  the  chromosomes  divides,  and  thus  the  tw’o  cells  which 
are  formed  contain  exactly  the  same  number  as  the  single  one  had 
done.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  every  somatic  cell  resembles 
all  the  others  around  it.  These  are  facts  attested  by  many 
authorities,  and  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  our  theory  that 
the  nucleus  is  built  up  of  units,  or  possibly  pairs  of  units,  by  the 
action  of  Energy  originally  derived  from  without,  and  supple¬ 
mented  from  the  same  or  similar  sources.  The  theories  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  Weismann,  and  others  are  based  on  such  units, 
and  the  former  was  obliged  to  suppose  them  possessed  of 
“polarity”  to  explain  the  definiteness  of  arrangement,  w'hich  is 
really  only  a  vague  way  of  putting  the  assumption  made  here — 
that  each  is  a  carrier  of  Energy.  It  will  be  shown  later  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  germ-cells,  this  Energy  comes  in  the  higher 
organisms  mainly  from  ancestral  sources — in  other  words,  that 
the  chromosomes  bear  the  hereditary  qualities  which  produce 
racial  resemblance. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Organism. 

For  the  present  we  must  return  to  the  process  of  division  in 
its  earliest  stages.  With  the  multiplication  of  cells  we  should  get 
the  first  step  towards  an  organism,  and  the  forms  of  the  Energy  j 
within  would  determine  the  manner  of  their  arrangement.  In  its 
passage  it  would  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Surely  that 
would  be  a  sufficient  directive  force,  and  there  is  no  need  to  assume 
any  other.  Croll’s  proposition  that  Energy  can  act  only  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  has  been  set  going  by  something  else  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  in  the  organism  there  are  three  causes 
which  may  operate  either  separately  or  together — a  stimulus  from 
without,  a  rise  of  potential  within  (due,  for  example,  to  local 
chemical  action)  and  a  weakening  of  resistance.  Any  one  of  these 
factors  (probably  all  of  them  resolvable  ultimately  into  the  first) 
would  set  Energy  in  motion,  and  the  lines  of  least  resistance  which 
it  would  necessarily  follow  would  be  different  in  different 
organisms,  and  therefore  produce  different  results.  Even  in  the 
same  organism,  differences  in  position  would  cause  differences  in 
exposure  to  external  conditions,  and  thus  lead  to  specialisation. 
This,  again,  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  opinion.  “Homo¬ 
logous  units  of  any  order,”  wrote  Herbert  Spencer,  “become 
differentiated  in  proportion  as  their  relations  to  incident  forces 
become  different.”  Driesch  says  that  the  position  of  a  blastomere, 
or  germ-cell  resulting  from  division,  determines  what  develops 
from  it,  and  he  declares  its  value  to  be  “a  function  of  its  position.” 
The  Physical  Theory  explains  the  fact,  but  does  any  other?  As 
the  result  of  differences  in  the  positions  of  the  cells,  differences  in 
grouping  would  follow,  and  variation  would  begin  early.  By  such 
variation  the  higher  organisms  have  been  carried  far  from  their 
original  starting-point ;  and  descended  as  they  are  from  an  enor¬ 
mously  long  line  of  ancestors,  the  number  of  their  nuclear  units, 
representing  in  different  degrees  all  the  impulses  received  along 
the  whole  line,  must  be  greater  than  the  mind  can  grasp.  In  this, 
however,  there  is  no  inherent  improbability.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  although  a  spore  of  Monas  dallingeri,  one  of  the 
smallest  Infusoria  known,  has  a  radius  not  exceeding  ssiuo  of 
a  millimetre,  it  contains  no  less  than  268  millions  of  particles.  In 
the  higher  organisms,  therefore,  the  nucleus  might  well  contain 
an  inconceivable  number  of  units,  resulting  in  extraordinary  com¬ 
plexity  of  structure.  But,  at  first,  the  Dissipation  of  Energy 
would  take  place  more  or  less  equally  in  all  directions,  and  the 
earliest  organisms  would  be  nearly  globular.  As  the  hardening 
of  the  exterior  proceeded,  it  would  tend  to  follow  special  lines 
equi-distant  from  one  another,  and  to  produce  the  symmetry  which 
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is  such  a  notable  characteristic  of  all  organisms,  as  in  the  starfishes. 
And  as  the  result  of  the  same  form  of  Energy  perpetually  passing 
along  these  lines,  and  leaving  its  own  deposit  of  Matter,  would  be 
the  formation  of  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones,  their  structure 
necessarily  differing  in  each  case. 

The  Evolution  of  Scales,  Hair  and  Teeth. 

The  gradual  hardening  of  the  exterior,  tending  further  to  check 
the  dispersal  of  Energy,  would  lead  to  another  result.  In  a 
tree  which  has  been  root-pruned,  the  severance  of  the  main  roots 
causes  the  formation  of  a  mat  of  fine  fibrils,  and  similarly  in  the 
incipient  organisms  the  Energy  oozing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  whole 
surface  would  cause,  in  a  watery  medium,  the  formation  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  small  processes,  such  as  the  scales  of  fishes.  Professor  J. 
Arthur  Thomson,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Heredity,  mentions  some 
experiments  of  Schmankewitsch ,  who,  by  altering  the  amount  of 
salt  in  the  water,  changed  one  type  of  brine  shrimp  into  another  in 
the  course  of  several  generations,  and  afterwards  reversed  the 
process,  the  chief  difference  between  the  two  types  being  that  the 
tail-lobes  of  the  one  in  the  salter  water,  as  our  theory  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  w’ere  longer  and  more  pointed  and  terminated  in  a 
number  of  feather-like  processes  absent  from  the  nearly  fresh¬ 
water  type.  The  scales  of  fishes,  discontinuous  and  eventually 
overlapping,  would  in  time  act  as  a  non-conducting  layer,  and 
still  further  check  the  dissipation ;  a  most  important  point  in  a 
saline  medium,  which  is  such  an  excellent  conductor  of,  at  least, 
one  form  of  Energy,  electricity.  Parenthetically,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  whale,  not  being  a  fish,  has  no  scales,  but  has  evolved 
a  thick  external  layer  of  fat  which ,  besides  its  heat-producing 
properties,  serves  the  same  purpose  of  insulation.  The  same 
cause,  w^hich  produced  scales  in  organisms  living  in  a  watery 
medium  and  continually  moving  through  it  in  one  direction ,  would 
produce  teeth  in  a  similar  medium  where  this  motion  did  not 
operate,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  callus  is  formed  at  the 
base  of  a  cutting  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  the  shape  of  the 
teeth  being  determined  by  their  compression  and  position  in  the 
jaw.  The  same  cause  acting  on  organism^  living  in  the  air,  instead 
of  in  the  water,  would  produce  feathers,  bristles,  and  hairs.  If, 
as  suggested  here,  teeth  and  hairs  are  homologous  organs — that  is, 
organs  formed  by  the  same  cause  and  in  the  same  way ,  but  under 
different  conditions — we  should  expect  to  find  some  correlation 
between  them.  As,  indeed,  we  do.  Darwin,  whom  very  little 
seems  to  have  escaped,  says  that  “hairless  dogs  have  imperfect 
teeth,”  and  other  evidence  might  be  adduced  to  the  same  effect. 
Moreover,  if,  as  we  must  assume,  the  hardening  of  these  organs. 
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when  they  were  first  being  evolved,  started  from  the  outside  and 
worked  inwards,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  softer  core  in  the 
middle,  and  this  is  true  of  both  hairs  and  teeth.  It  would,  also, 
not  be  surprising  to  find  that  in  certain  cases,  under  exceptional 
conditions,  the  hardening  process  had  been  arrested  before  the 
centre  had  been  reached ,  and  this  again  is  what  we  actually  do  see 
in  the  poison-fangs  of  snakes.  One  more  point  in  this  connection. 
Where  hair  has  disappeared,  or  is  disappearing,  because  for  various 
reasons  the  old  cause  is  becoming  less  operative — on  the  human 
body ,  for  example — it  is  on  the  parts  of  what  may  be  called  higher 
potential — those  parts  where  Energy  is  likely  to  accumulate  and 
therefore  to  escape — that  the  hair  still  lingers,  notably  on  the 
head,  which,  though  now  generally  protected  from  the  sun’s  rays, 
contains  that  seat  of  activity,  the  brain. 


Protoplasm  and  the  Earth. 

The  evolution  of  the  protoplasmic  cell  may  be  roughly  compared 
with  the  evolution  of  the  earth  itself,  the  difference  being  due, 
firstly,  to  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  Matter  acted  upon  in  the 
two  cases — or,  if  we  go  farther  back,  to  differences  in  the  manner 
of  aggregation  of  the  particles  of  that  Matter  due  to  differences  in 
the  form  of  Energy  carried  by  tbem ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  fact 
that  whereas  the  protoplasmic  cell  received  its  Energy  from 
without,  the  earth  at  the  time  of  its  inception  had  an  enormous 
store  within.  If  we  allow  for  these  differences,  we  can  see  that 
the  lines  of  evolution  of  the  earth  and  of  the  protoplasmic  cell  have 
been  very  similar.  The  earth  has  probably  nothing  corresponding 
to  the  nucleus  in  the  cell ,  and  its  less  plastic  material  ha.s  rendered 
less  variation  possible.  But  the  gradual  dissipation  of  its  Energy 
has  caused  the  exterior  to  harden ;  produced  excrescences  on  its 
surface  ;  formed,  as  the  hardening  proceeded,  special  channels  for 
its  escape  ;  and ,  when  these  proved  insufficient  or  became  blocked 
by  its  own  action,  forcibly  opened  for  itself  new  outlets.  This 
tendency  of  Energy  to  block  up  its  own  channels  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  Evolution.  It  may  be  compared — though  the 
illustration  is  not  strictly  analogous — to  the  action  of  a  river  in 
first  carrying  soil  with  it  and  then  depositing  that  soil  along  its 
course,  with  the  result  that  the  downward  flow  of  water  is  checked, 
and  may  even  be  diverted  into  other  channels,  and  perhaps  stopped 
altogether.  We  see  this  influence  at  work  in  the  formation  of 
the  heart-wood  of  a  tree,  of  the  bones  in  the  body,  and  generally 
in  all  parts  of  every  organism — in  what  is  called  “formed 
material.”  It  is  merely  another  instance  of  the  universal  law  of 
equilibrium. 
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;  Pfotoplasmic  formation  unlike  Cooling. 

One  other  difference  between  the  formation  of  the  protoplasmic 
cell  and  the  solidifying  of  the  earth  must  be  mentioned  to  prevent 
any  confusion  of  ideas.  The  solidifying  of  the  earth’s  crust  is 
due  to  the  drawing  together  of  its  particles  by  molecular  Energy, 
as  heat,  which  tends  to  separate  them,  escapes.  The  hardening 
;  of  the  exterior  part  of  the  protoplasmic  cell  and  of  the  organs  of 
;  which  it  is  composed,  is  due,  on  our  fundamental  assumption, 

E  solely  to  the  transmission  of  molecular  Energy  and  its  action 
j  on  the  surface  where  it  meets  with  another  medium.  The  two 
1  cases,  therefore,  though  somewhat  analogous,  are  far  from  being 
i  identical. 

:  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters. 

i  There  is  one  thing  which  the  Physical  Theory,  if  true,  puts 
j  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters.  It  has  been  shown  that  only  external  stimuli  could 
1  have  originally  caused  any  differentiation  in  protoplasm.  It 
!  follows  that,  to  explain  the  cumulative  effects  everywhere  visible, 

;  variations  thus  produced  in  an  organism  must  be  transmitted  to  its 
offspring,  and  the  question  becomes  merely  one  of  degree.  This 
view,  put  forward  with  a  great  wealth  of  illustration  by  Lamarck 
I  and  others,  is  vehemently  denied  by  many  biologists,  and  some 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  no  instance  of  such  inherit¬ 
ance  has  ever  been  discovered — surely  a  strange  assertion.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  point  to  such  cases  as  that  of  Nageli’s  Alpine 
plants,  which  underwent  remarkable  changes  when  transported 
to  Munich,  and,  when  returned  a  few  generations  later  to  their 
i  native  habitat,  reverted  to  their  normal  type.  But  this  proves 
nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  a  few  generations  were  not  sufficient 
to6x  the  change,  chiefly  in  size,  produced  by  the  change  in  the 
environment.  Evolution  has  had  millions  of  years  to  work  in,  and 
no  one  supposes  it  has  worked  as  rapidly  as  that.  Because  the 
changes  sank  below  the  level  at  which  they  were  visible  to  the 
,  human  eye,  can  we  infer  that  no  effect  was  left  on  the  plants? 

I  The  victim  of  a  railway  accident  may  walk  away  apparently  unhurt , 
and  yet  years  afterwards  the  trouble  may  show  itself.  The  waves 
caused  by  a  stone  thrown  into  a  pond  dwindle  until  they  also 
disappear  from  sight,  but  we  know  that  the  motion  never  ceases. 
The  opponents  of  the  inheritance  of  characters  acquired  during 

I!  the  lifetime  of  an  individual  admit  the  effect  on  the  somatic  cells, 
but  deny  any  effect  on  the  germ-cells.  If  that  is  correct,  the 
latter  must  be  absolutely  insulated  from  the  former,  which  is 
quite  inconceivable.  It  is  true  that  while  the  somatic  cells  are 
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bathed  in  a  saline  or  conducting  medium,  and  have  become 
specialised  by  use  to  respond  to  certain  forms  of  Energy,  the 
germ-cells  are  unspecialised  and  therefore  less  capable  of  respond¬ 
ing  to  any  form  in  particular,  they  are  surrounded  by  a  more  or 
less  non-conducting  medium,  and  they  are  situated  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  various  centres  of  activity,  and  especially,  in 
the  higher  organisms,  from  the  brain.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  they  are  not  influenced  by  external  stimuli  to  the  same  extent 
ns  the  somatic  cells,  but  most  improbable  that  they  are  not 
influenced  at  all. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  Weismann’s 
theory  of  the  continuity  of  germ-plasm  has,  in  its  main  features, 
come  to  be  accepted  by  most  biologists  as  the  only  possible  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  continuity  of  racial  characters.  It  has  been  experi¬ 
mentally  shown  that,  in  all  probability,  the  nuclear  chromosomes 
carry  these  characters,  and  by  this  theory  some  of  the  germ- 
plasm  containing  them  is  passed  on  intact  from  generation  to 
generation.  But  can  a  race  live  entirely  on  its  ancestors  any 
more  than  a  man  can  on  his  capital  ?  If  they  w^ere  engaged  in 
building  up,  how  does  it  happen  that  their  successors  are  engaged 
solely  in  breaking  down?  The  accumulated  capital  of  the  past, 
dating  from  the  first  beginnings  of  evolution,  must  be  almost 
infinite  in  its  amount,  but  in  the  perpetual  process  of  division  and 
sub-division,  generation  after  generation,  the  amount  inherited  by 
each  individual  would  soon  become  so  small  that,  unless  fresh 
additions  were  perpetually  being  made,  it  would  soon  become 
appreciable.  If  liability  to  disease  can  be  considered  a  consequence 
of  such  loss  there  are  disconcerting  signs  that  it  is  now  going  on 
in  the  human  race.  Professor  Thomson  says  :  i‘If  a  fine  climate, 
and  in  a  period  of  cheap  food  and  high  wages,  the  ratio  of  defec¬ 
tives — including  deaf  and  dumb,  lunatics,  epileptics,  paralytics, 
crippled  and  deformed,  debilitated  and  infirm — is  said  to  have 
increased  from  5’4  per  1000  above  15  years  in  1874,  to  11'6  in  1896. 
Particular  statistics,  such  as  these,  may  be  open  to  criticism,  but 
there  are  series  of  similar  statistics  from  almost  every  civilised 
country,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  the  general  result.”  This  con¬ 
clusion  cannot  be  called  surprising.  For  if  the  universal  capital 
of  nuclear  chromosomes  has  been  gradually  built  up  by  our 
ancestors  along  the  whole  line  of  ascent  from  the  earliest  days  of 
evolution,  the  chief  additions  to  it  must  have  been  made  before  the 
germ-cells  were  segregated  and  partly  shut  out  from  external 
influences  as  they  now  are  in  the  higher  organisms,  and  we  should 
expect,  if  any  organism  had  reached  the  stage  of  spending  more 
than  it  earned,  to  find  it  at  the  top  of  the  scale.  And  this  appears 
to  be  what  the  statistics  suggest.  Still,  though  man  may  possibly 
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be  on  the  downward  grade,  that  he  has  not  ceased  to  contribute 
something  to  the  general  store  is  shown  by  the  differentiation  of 
race  from  race  as  the  result  of  differences  in  environment,  and  by 
I  the  fact  that  his  deterioration  must  otherwise  have  been  even  more 
j  rapid  than  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  figures.  In  other  words, 

*  though  his  power  to  acquire  and  transmit  new  characters  may  be 
slight  as  compared  wdth  that  of  organisms  much  lower  in  the 
scale,  it  cannot  have  been  entirely  lost. 

Ancestral  inheritance. 

Some  reference  must  be  made  to  the  law  on  theory  of  ancestral 
inheritance  which  Galton  puts  forward  as  the  result  of  his  statis¬ 
tical  studies.  According  to  that  theory,  “the  two  parents  between 
them  contribute  on  the  average  one-half  of  each  inherited  faculty, 
each  of  them  contributing  one-quarter  of  it.” 

From  the  four  grandparents  comes  a  quarter,  from  the  eight  great 
grandparents  an  eighth,  and  so  oh,  the  whole  making  the  infinite 
series  ^  +  i  +  i+  tV+  •  While  the  principle  has  been  generally 
accepted,  several  modifications  in  the  series  have  been  proposed, 
notably  by  Weismann.  The  Physical  Theory  suggests  a  different 
modification — namely,  that,  to  bring  the  series  into  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Energy,  the  influence  of  each  ancestor, 
besides  depending  on  the  total  number,  must  vary  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distances  from  the  individual  whose  qualities  are 
under  consideration.  Obviously,  the  effect  of  such  modification 
would  be  to  increase  the  influence  of  later  generations,  and  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  earlier  generations  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  would  happen  if  Galton’ s  theory  were  true.  But 
if  the  same  form  of  Energy  is  passed  on  from  ancestor  to  ancestor 
there  must  be  a  gradual  loss,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  depart  from  the  general  law.  As  time  and  distance 
i  are  here  equivalent  terms,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  influences 
■  of  individual  successive  ancestors  would  be,  as  stated,  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances. 

The  Evolution  of  Flowers. 

i  Amid  all  the  complexity  of  organic  development  there  is  never¬ 
theless  a  uniformity  which  points  to  the  operation  of  the  same 
laws.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  somatic  cell  always  contains  for 
the  same  species  the  same  number  of  chromosomes.  It  has  also 
been  proved  that  the  functional  germ-cell  only  contains  half  that 
number,  so  that  when  it  unites  with  the  ovum,  also  carrying  half 
the  number,  the  total  is  brought  up  to  the  normal  level.  The 
significant  fact  here  is  that  the  reduction  takes  place  after  the 
process  of  cell-division  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  when  it 
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has  nearly  reached  its  limits — in  other  words,  when  the  Energv 
in  the  resulting  cells  has  been  brought  down  to  a  point  at  which  it 
can  do  no  further  work  unless  some  stimulus  comes  from  without 
or  the  resistance  is  diminished  within.  It  can  hardly  be  a  coin¬ 
cidence  that  it  is  at  a  similar  stage  that  flowers  are  produced  by 
plants,  either  in  spring  at  the  beginning  of  their  activity,  or  in 
autumn  at  the  end  of  that  period.  It  is  also  significant  that  thev 
are  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  or  else  along  little 
backwaters  lying  outside  the  main  channels  where  the  sap  current  ! 
runs  most  sluggishly.  It  is  just  here,  and  just  in  this  condition, 
that  they  would  be  most  susceptible  to  external  influences,  by 
far  the  most  powerful  of  those  influences  being  the  sun.  It  has 
been  shown  how  heat  would  cause  cell-division  and  therefore 
grow’th,  while  the  action  of  light,  operating  cumulatively  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation ,  would  produce  certain  changes  in  colour,  and 
these  changes  would  increase  in  intensity  and  extend  with  the 
efflux  of  time.  We  know  that  the  green  colouring  matter,  chloro¬ 
phyll,  which  is  present  in  all  except  the  low'est  plants,  cannot  be 
formed  without  light,  and  this  suggests  the  possibility  that  light 
may  be  the  formative  agent.  As  chlorophyll  is  now  essential  to 
cellular  growth,  its  formation  w'as  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
processes  in  the  development  of  protoplasm.  In  flowers  which 
by  their  habit  of  growth  had  come  to  be  arranged  face  upwards  at 
the  extremities  of  shoots,  variation  would  necessarily  assume  a 
more  symmetrical  form  than  in  others  differently  placed.  This 
we  know  to  be  a  fact.  But  owing  to  differences  in  the  extenia! 
conditions,  and  to  inter-actions  between  themselves  and  between 
other  organisms,  the  simplicity  of  the  early  forms  wnuld  disappear. 
Homologous  organs  would  in  some  cases  cohere ,  and  other  organs 
would  become  exaggerated,  and  so  in  time  we  should  get  the 
w'onderful  complexity  which  we  now  see  in  flowers.  The  lines 
of  Evolution  which  they  have  followed  may  sometimes  be  traced 
back  for  a  short  distance  by  means  of  the  not  uncommon  reversions 
to  older  types,  a  matter  to  which  we  shall  come  presently.  One 
apparent  exception  to  the  rule  about  the  positions  of  flowers 
requires  notice.  In  certain  species,  male  and  female  flowers  are 
produced  on  separate  plants,  and  though  the  rule  applies  to  the 
former  without  exception,  it  does  not  always  apply  to  the  latter; 
but  here  the  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
plants  bearing  only  female  flowers  are  much  less  vigorous  than 
those  bearing  male.  The  same  causative  agent,  to  produce  the 
same  result  in  both  cases,  would  necessarily  have  to  operate  in 
each  at  different  stages  of  resistance. 

Ignotus. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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AROPGH  estimate  of  critical  opinion  would,  I  think,  show  that 
;  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  and  iMr.  W.  B,  Yeats  had  been  recognised 
:  as  the  two  most  considerable  poets  of  this  generation — though 
i  doubtless  the  coupling  of  their  names  would  shock  many  enthu¬ 
siastic  partisans  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Now,  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  these  two  poets  have  been  writing  plays  and 
hardly  anything  but  plays ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  modern  litera¬ 
ture  more  significant  than  this  attempt  of  poetry  to  reassert  itself 
on  the  boards.  Of  course,  other  poets  w’rote  plays,  and  Tenny¬ 
son’s  were  even  acted,  but  no  one  supposes  that  Tennyson  would 
have  been  acted  had  he  not  been  Tennyson.  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr. 
Yeats  go  at  the  business  in  a  different  spirit,  they  write  deliber¬ 
ately  to  be  acted — Mr.  Phillips,  who  has  been  an  actor,  working  to 
the  commission  of  influential  managers  and  more  or  less 
inspired  by  these  oracles ;  Mr.  Y’eats  virtually  managing  a 
theatre  of  his  own.  The  aims  and  methods  of  the  two  men,  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  worked,  are  so  infinitely  dif¬ 
ferent  that  it  w'ould  be  superfluous  and  absurd  to  institute  a 
comparison.  But  fortunately  within  the  last  couple  of  years 
an  experiment  of  kindred  nature  has  been  made — that  of  staging 
Mr.  Gilbert  Murray’s  versions  of  Euripides ;  and  this  appears 
to  afford  a  sort  of  tertium  quid,  a  mean  between  the  two  oppo¬ 
sites  in  reference  to  w’hich  they  can  profitably  be  discussed. 
Profitably — for,  after  all,  it  is  not  worth  while  attempting  to  lay 
down  opinions  as  to  whether  Mr.  Phillips  or  Mr.  I’^eats  is  the 
better  dramatic  poet;  but  it  is  very  important,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  to  decide  whether  poetry  is  or  is  not  reconcilable 
with  the  conditions  of  a  modern  stage  performance. 

I  can  speak  only  of  what  I  have  seen  myself,  and  here  are  my 
data.  Four  plays  by  Mr.  Phillips,  three  of  them  produced  under 
the  special  conditions  which  govern  presentation  at  Mr.  Tree’s 
enormous  theatre,  and  a  fifth  written  in  collaboration  wdth  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr ;  three  plays  by  Mr.  Yeats,  produced  under  his 
own  direction  on  a  small  stage  in  Dublin;  and  a  fourth,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mrs.  Campbell  in  London ;  lastly  the  Electra  and  the 
Bacchce,  produced  at  the  Court.  Observation  of  these  instances 
leads  me  to  believe  that  poetic  drama  can  be  produced  under 
appropriate  conditions  without  loss,  as  an  artistic  enterprise, 
not  as  a  commercial  venture ;  and  my  chief  reason  for 
believing  this  is  that  lavish  outlay  seems  positively  hurtful  to 
the  true  object.  The  cheaper  the  production,  in  one  sense, 
the  better  it  is  likely  to  be.  There  must  be  a  lavish  expenditure 
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of  intelligence,  industry,  and  a  host  of  kindred  qualities,  but 
these  can  be  secured  without  paying  very  high.  Mr.  Yeats 
got  them  for  nothing  at  first.  But  in  London,  where  people 
are  so  numerous  and  money  is  so  plentiful,  there  is  no  reason  whv 
the  whole  thing  should  be  as  it  has  been  in  Ireland,  a  labour  of 
love.  I  believe  that  there  exists  a  potential  audience  large  enough 
to  pay  wages  to  the  artists  in  such  productions ;  and  it  seems  as 
if  Mr.  Granville  Barker  in  his  tenure  of  the  Court  Theatre  had 
gone  far  on  the  way  to  creating  such  an  audience.  But  success 
is  only  possible  if  the  aim  be  clearly  realised,  which  should  be, 
in  my  opinion,  to  produce  dramatic  poetry  more  or  less  as  classical 
music  is  produced  at  present.  An  audience  educated  to  know 
what  it  wants  is  hardly  less  indispensable  than  a  company  edu¬ 
cated  to  give  the  thing  that  is  wanted. 

It  may  seem  trivial  to  urge  as  a  point  of  artistic  importance 
what  many  people  consider  a  mere  matter  of  convenience.  And 
yet  it  is  pretty  w'ell  understood,  among  the  public  which  takes 
music  seriously,  that  people  must  not  be  interrupted  while  they  are 
listening  to  a  serious  piece  of  music.  The  fact  that  a  member  of 
the  audience  has  paid  for  a  seat  does  not  authorise  him  to  reach 
that  seat  across  all  obstacles  in  the  middle  of  a  concerted  move¬ 
ment.  Yet  at  the  theatre  everyone  considers  himself  at  liberty 
to  trample  past  his  neighbours  at  any  stage  of  the  performance; 
and  the  neighbours  meekly  if  not  ungrudgingly  submit.  This  is 
a  discomfort  while  one  is  listening  to  prose  comedy,  and  quite 
sufficiently  annoying ;  but  the  theatre-going  public  has  evidently 
not  realised  that  the  case  is  different  when  one  is  listening  to  verse. 
Verse  is  an  artifice  of  words  designed  to  generate  in  the  hearer 
a  physical  condition — or  mental  state ,  if  anyone  prefers  to  put  it 
that  way — similar  to  that  induced  by  the  rhythm  of  music.  The 
very  object  of  verse  is  to  enable  one  man  to  say,  and  others  to  re¬ 
ceive,  things  which  could  not  be  said  in  prose — which,  said  in  prose, 
w'ould  become  different.  All  this  will  seem  a  string  of  truisms 
some  readers  and  of  absurdities  to  others  ;  but  the  latter  class  have 
no  more  business  at  the  production  of  a  play  in  verse  than  has 
the  man  lacking  in  ear  at  an  Albert  Hall  concert.  If  they  want 
to  come,  let  them;  but  they  should  not  come  late,  for  the  arti¬ 
ficially  engendered  frame  of  mind  is  dashed  tb  bits  by  the  intrusion 
of  an  undesired  body  shoving  betwixt  spectator  and  stage.  To 
interrupt  a  scene  of  real  poetry  is  to  break  it,  and  leave  the 
artistic  impression  flawed  like  a  cracked  vase ;  and  in  educated 
audiences  Philistinism  of  this  kind  w’ould  not  be  tolerated. ‘ 

(1)  I  was  glad  to  notice  at  the  Bacchce  that  late  arrivals  were  few  and  sharply 
resented.  At  Mrs.  Campbell’s  matinie  this  was  unhappily  not  the  case,  and  the 
beautiful  opening  of  Deirdre  suffered  cruelly  in  consequence. 
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Things  being  as  they  unfortunately  are,  the  effect  of  interrup¬ 
tions  affords  a  kind  of  practical  criterion.  I  might  not  have 
known  how  completely  I  was  absorbed,  how  remote  from  my 
physical  surroundings,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advent  of  two  or 
three  gentlemen  who  resumed  their  places  some  time  after  the 
cjiain  had  risen  for  the  second  time  on  Electra.  My  resentment 
■ppeared  to  me  excessive  at  the  moment,  till  I  realised  that  it  was 
in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  what  was  shattered ;  for  the 
hosts  who  defiled  over  my  toes  during  the  opening  scene  of 
Nero  had  moved  me  to  no  such  wrath.  Mr.  Phillips,  indeed,  in 
his  earlier  plays,  demanded  continuous  attention,  and  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  (to  his  honour)  endeavoured  to  prohibit  people  from 
entering  the  house  during  the  playing  of  a  scene — just  as  if  he 
had  been  producing  classical  music.  But  experience  teaches. 
Mr.  Phillips  has  learnt  his  lesson,  and,  presumably,  for  the  first 
five  minutes  Nero  was  not  meant  to  be  heard.  Heard  it  certainly 
was  not,  except  in  a  vague,  general  way,  and  the  actors  evidently 
acquiesced,  since  Mr.  Fisher  White,  as  Seneca,  became  com¬ 
pletely  audible  when  he  had  something  to  say  that  seemed  to 
him  of  sufficient  importance — the  speech  which  gives  the  keynote 
of  the  play — “Suppose  the  aesthete  grown  omnipotent,”  and  the 
rest.  In  Faust,  which  is  frankly  spectacular,  the  verse  was  only 
intermittently  audible,  and  some  »f  the  best  passages,  heard 
among  violent  changings  of  stage  effects,  were  naturally,  and  in 
a  sense  properly,  written  in  a  large  splashy  manner,  akin  to 
the  scene  painters’  art.  Once  or*  twice,  perhaps,  the  poet 
dominated  the  stage,  made  one  forget  the  spectacle — once,  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  the  passage  where  Mephistopheles  explains  to  Faust 
what  hell  is  going  to  mean  for  the  soul  damned  to  an  eternity 
of  “dreadful  errands.” 

But,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  listen  to  poetry  as  I  would  to  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pricking  up  my  ears  when 
the  matter  or  the  manner  grows  interesting.  I  must  be  under 
the  spell  of  verse  continuously,  prepared  insensibly  to  respond 
to  emotions  which  would  hardly  reach  me  except  when  wrought 
upon  by  the  elaborate  artifice  of  rhythm  and  phrasing;  and  so, 
broadly  speaking,  at  Nero  and  at  Faust,  I  made  no  attempt  to 
attend  to  the  poetry  as  poetry.  Here  and  there  one  heard  a 
fine  line  drift  unregarded  over  the  footlights ;  but  it  gave  me  no 
pleasure ;  rather  a  painful  sense  that  good  work  had  been 
squandered  on  what  might  nearly  as  well  be  dumb  show. 

But  at  the  Electra  it  was  different.  Really,  the  thing  passes 
belief.  This  old  play,  though  it  was  built  about  a  legendary  story 
by  a  poet  so  remote  from  us  in  time  that  he  also  seems  to  merge 
into  the  mist,  though  it  bases  its  action  on  the  sanctions  of  an  ob- 
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solete  religion,  suddenly,  in  a  new  dress,  leaps  shining  into  life. 
It  is  like  seeing  a  hedge  of  luxuriant  growth  grown  from  the 
parched  peas  that  men  find  in  Egyptian  mummy  cases.  The 
oddest  part  of  the  contrast  is  that,  reading  over  Mr.  Murray’s  trans¬ 
lation,  I  cannot  conceive  readily  why  it  so  moved  me  ;  reading  over 
Nero,  1  wonder  at  its  ineffectiveness  on  the  stage.  The  one  has, 
and  must  have,  in  spite  of  its  extraordinary  merit,  something  of  a 
translation’s  tameness,  for  the  translator  is  always  a  man  in 
fetters  trying  to  imitate  the  free  movement  of  a  master.  The 
other  has,  in  spite  of  its  inequality,  passages  of  great  force  and 
fire ;  there  is  no  page  but  on  it  one  recognises  the  utterance  of 
a  poet.  What  is  more,  the  modem  drama  was  spoken  better 
than  the  translation.  Euripides  did  not  owe  much  to  any  of  the 
actors,  except  to  Miss  Wynne  Matthison,  who  played  Electra 
with  something  like  genius.  Miss  Edyth  Olive,  indeed,  as 
Clytemnestra,  showed  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm  in  declaiming  her 
verse.  But  with  these  two  exceptions  the  play  was  enacted  by 
a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  training  had  been  mis¬ 
directed — for  the  purposes  of  poetic  drama.  One  of  the  players 
achieved  the  feat  of  concealing  from  me,  during  an  opening 
speech  of  some  sixty  lines,  the  fact  that  the  play  was  in  rhymed 
verse — indeed,  he  convinced  me  that  I  had  been  misinformed  on 
the  point.  This  would  be  a  triumph  for  the  professional  elocu¬ 
tionist  who  holds  that  the  art  of  speaking  verse  is  to  evade  the 
rhythm.  But  people  who  value  poetry — and  these  are  the  rav 
material  out  of  which  our  potential  audience  has  to  be  created- 
realise  that  rhyme  is  meant  to  be  heard  and  rhythm  to  be  felt, 
delicately  yet  continuously. 

The  pleasure,  then,  of  hearing  verse  rightly  spoken,  which 
should  have  been  constant  during  the  performance  at  the  Court, 
was  intermittent,  constant  only  when  Electra  herself  was  speak¬ 
ing.  Intermittent  also  was  the  distinctively  literary  pleasure; 
for  only  now  and  then  did  Mr.  Murray’s  translation  rise  to  the 
freedom  and  elasticity  of  original  verse.  This  is  merely  to  say 
that  Mr.  Murray,  although  a  translator  of  genius,  is  still  a 
translator.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  flashes  should  be  inter¬ 
mittent,  but  that  they  should  occur  at  all. 

Perchance  a  cry 

Cast  forth  to  the  waste  shining  of  the  sky 
May  find  my  father. 

Who  would  believe  that  here  W’as  a  translator’s  work?  But 
when  we  read  (or  hear)  such  a  verse  as — 

Not  a  thousand  prayers  can  gain 
A  man’s  bare  bread  save  an  he  work  amain, 
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I  we  know  that  Mr.  Murray  would  not  have  written  thus  had  he 
not  been  unconsciously  drawn  into  the  dialect  specially  conse¬ 
crated  to  renderings  from  the  classics. 

How,  then,  is  it  that  this  play,  the  Electro,  should  affect  me 
as  no  contemporary  wmrk  has  done,  although  it  had  no  special 
superiority  of  acting  to  Help  it,  and  was  handicapped  by  the  in¬ 
evitable  baldnesses  of  a  translation?  The  answer  lies,  I  think,  in 
I  its  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  clearly  conceived. 

!  Every  line  seemed  to  fall  into  its  place,  as  closely  fitted  as  stones 
i  in  an  arch,  every  word  spoken  was  relevant  to  the  main  issue,  and 
i  what  read  like  platitudes  in  the  book  sounded  on  the  stage  like 
harmonious  expressions  of  a  fine  courtesy.  I  cannot  say  quite 
so  much  for  the  Bacchce,  which,  after  all,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
literature  rather  than  of  drama,  and  which  was  not  at  all  so 
i  happily  produced.  Yet  in  it  I  realised,  more  even  than  in  the 
j  Electro,  the  extraordinary  dramatic  effect  of  an  immensely  long 
I  narrative  speech.  For  at  least  five  minutes  the  story  of  the 
:  slaying  of  Pentheus  held  a  modern  audience  tense  and  breathless. 

I  The  choric  passages,  it  is  true,  have  lost  their  magic,  and 
!  probably  that  magic  could  only  be  re-created  under  the  original 
I  conditions  of  open-air  performance  by  dancers  and  chanters 
■  trained  through  half  a  year  of  rehearsal.  But  Mr-s.  Campbell’s 
I  performance  of  Hauptmanstall’s  Electro,  taught  in  a  negative 
j  way  the  artistic  value  of  these  lyrical  interruptions.  She  produced 
I  a  drama  played  continuously  in  one  scene,  and  lasting  about  an 
;;  hour  and  a  half ;  not  so  long,  probably,  as  Mr.  Murray’s  Electro. 
I  Yet  one  listened  easily  for  the  full  stretch  to  the  Greek  play. 
I  Hauptmanstall  fatigued  us.  Even  in  the  Bacchce  the  choruses, 

’  which  w'ere  ill-performed,  fulfilled  at  least  part  of  the  purpose 
{  for  which  the  great  artist  designed  them. 

It  is  a  little  absurd  to  be  talking  as  if  we  had  just  discovered 
a  new  dramatist.  But,  speaking  for  myself,  I  never  discovered 
Euripides  till  I  saw  him  acted,  and  I  discovered  then  that  he 
!  knew  how'  to  do  precisely  the  thing  which  the  poets  of  to-day 
;  are  groping  after — to  set  to  music  all  the  emotions  of  a  well- 
I  defined  situation  presented  on  the  boards.  He  is  the  true 
!  archetype  and  exemplar. 

I  For  the  Elizabethan  drama,  as  it  had  no  forerunners,  so  it 
1  bad  no  successors.  It  was  a  sporadic  growth,  a  kind  of  portent, 
j  With  that  exception  the  whole  European  drama  filiates  itself  back 
j  to  Greece.  In  prose  comedy,  England  has  been  practically  using 
the  same  models  as  France  (in  a  very  different  spirit)  since  the 
I  Kestoration  ;  but  in  poetic  drama,  the  example  of  Shakespeare  was 
j  always  potent  to  distract.  Yet  poets  who  followed  the  wild- 
j  fire  essayed  the  business  half-heartedly,  foreknowing  failure. 
VOL.  LXXXV.  N.S.  A  A 
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Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Yeats,  who  have  come  so  much  nearer  to 
success  and  have  aimed  so  much  more  rationally  to  achieve  it 
dismiss  Shakespeare  altogether  from  their  minds.  They  return 
(knowingly  or  not)  to  the  older  fount ;  and  that  is  why  Euripides 
even  when  produced  in  a  translation,  can  afford  a  standard  by 
which  to  judge  the  causes  of  their  relative  failure. 

Failure  and  success,  of  course,  have  here  a  highly  technical 
meaning.  The  Irish  National  Theatre  earns  enough  money  to 
pay  for  dresses,  scenery,  and  lights — and  hardly  anything  else, 
Mr.  Yeats,  as  dramatic  author,  is  probably  innocent  of  royalties; 
and  I  question  whether  so  many  people  altogether,  taking  all  the 
audiences  of  all  its  performances,  have  seen  The  Kimfs  Threshold 
as  were  present  on  any  night  at  Nero  or  at  Faust.  In  the  non¬ 
technical  sense,  these  latter  were  so  great  a  success  for  author, 
actors,  and  manager,  that  one  feels  free  from  all  churlishness  in 
pointing  out  their  failure  in  matters  where  Mr.  Yeats  has  been 
entirely  successful.  For  the  productions  at  the  Irish  National 
Theatre  have  been  just  as  satisfactory,  from  the  scenic  point  of 
view,  as  that  of  Electra  at  the  Court,  and  they  have  been  achieved 
with  lesser  outlay — a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  In  the 
art  of  speaking  verse,  the  company  taught  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Fay  is 
beyond  all  comparison  better  than  Mr.  Granville  Barker’s.  And, 
generally  speaking,  I  would  say  that  any  one  of  Mr.  Yeats’  plays 
has  been  produced  in  Ireland  under  conditions  as  favourable  as 
Mr.  Murray’s  Electra,  so  far  as  intelligence  can  influence  those 
conditions.  But  in  the  most  essential  condition  of  all  they  have 
never  had  more  than  half  a  chance.  No  play  can  be  kept  alive 
before  empty  benches. 

The  number  of  an  audience  does  not  matter.  If  the  auditorium 
was  a  box  with  five  people  in  it,  I  believe  that  there  could  be 
generated  that  queer  contagion  from  one  to  the  other,  and  from 
audience  to  actors,  which  makes  up  the  atmosphere  of  the  theatre. 
But  words  straying  among  scattered  units  through  a  bare  house 
lack  response — the  shot  never  goes  home ;  and  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  this  has  been  the  fate  of  the  plays  produced  at  the  Abbey 
Theatre  in  Dublin.  For  some  the  enterprise  has  been  too  national ; 
for  others,  too  little  concerned  with  nationality ;  and  thus  it  has 
fallen  under  some  of  the  tabus  which  exist  in  Ireland.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  uphill  fight  which  is  being  fought  with  such  con¬ 
sistency  would,  I  think,  have  ended  in  victory  before  this,  were 
it  not  for  the  special  limitations  of  Mr.  Yeats’s  genius.  Genius 
he  has,  as  surely  as  any  man  who  has  written  in  English;  but  it 
is  a  genius  that  frequents  difficult  ways ,  and  is  most  at  home  m 
the  unfamiliar.  To  realise  this  one  has  only  to  consider  the 
themes  of  the  three  plays  which  I  saw  produced  in  his  owu 
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theatre.  By  far  the  simplest  is  On  Baile's  Strand,  which  tells 
how  Cuchulain  was  urged  unknowingly,  yet  against  the  inward 
cry  of  his  nature ,  to  fight  and  slay  his  son  ;  and  the  crisis  of  the 
drama  shows  Cuchulain  learning  by  gradual  discovery  what  he 
has  done.  The  situation  is  straightforward  enough,  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  his  Sohrah  and  Rustum,  has  made  of  it  one  of  his  most 
popular  idylls.  Yet  somehow  Mr.  Yeats  fails  here — misses  the 
natural,  convincing,  transmissible  emotion.  Here  is  how  he 
handles  it. 


He  was  my  son  and  I  have  killed  my  son. 

A  pause  is  indicated.  Then  follows,  not  lament,  but  reproaches 
against  the  sidhe,  the  fairy  people — 

’Twas  they  that  did  it,  the  pale  windy  people, 

Where,  where,  where?  My  sword  against  the  thunder — 

But  no,  for  they  have  always  been  my  friends; 

And  though  they  love  to  blow  a  smoking  coal 
Till  it’s  all  flame,  the  wars  they  blow  aflame 
Are  full  of  glory  and  heart-uplifting  pride. 

And  not  like  this  :  the  wars  they  love  awaken 
Old  fingers  and  the  sleepy  strings  of  harps. 

I  do  not  think  Euripides  would  have  been  so  solicitous  in  his 
avoidance  of  the  obvious.  I  think  he  would  have  given  vent  to 
the  emotion  which  arises  naturally,  and  which  is  simple  and 
human— as  an  old  Irish  poet  did  who  makes  Cuchulain  cry  out 
“Grief  for  my  son  I  put  from  me  never  ;  it  is  in  me  and 
through  my  heart  like  flame  in  the  withered  reeds.”  ^Ir.  Yeats 
prefers  to  follow  the  version  of  the  story  which  makes 
Cuchulain  rush  out,  eager  to  slay  some  one  or  something, 
till  the  Druids  turn  him  by  a  delusion  on  to  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  which  he  hacks,  as  Ajax  the  sheep.  So  action  is  given,  and 
in  theory  action  is  more  dramatic  than  lament.  Y"et  few  things 
have  ever  seemed  to  me  more  dramatic,  more  moving  on  the  stage, 
than  the  alternate  moan  of  Orestes  and  Electra.  Nothing  that  they 
say  seems  in  itself  surprising  or  remarkable  ;  the  words  appear  to 
flow  naturally  from  the  situation  and,  pale  in  print,  take  life  and 
colour  from  their  proper  surroundings.  But  a  line  like  Mr. 
Yeats’s 


awaken 

Old  fingers  and  the  sleepy  strings  of  harps. 


though  exquisite  on  the  page,  appears  an  irrelevant  and  frigid 
beauty  when  spoken  where  it  is  set. 

Mr.  Yeats  does  not  make  these  mistakes  when  dealing  with 
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the  emotions  that  appeal  naturally  to  him.  The  King's  Threshold 
is  in  essence  an  assertion  of  sovereignty  for  spiritual  over  tem¬ 
poral,  for  the  dreamer  over  the  plotter,  the  poet  over  the  king. 
This  is  not  an  idea  easily  rendered  accessible  to  the  multitude,  and 
the  fable  itself  could  hardly  have  been  handled  by  any  man  but 
Mr.  Yeats.  Shanahan,  the  bard,  is  denied  his  place  at  the  King’s 
table,  and  takes  his  revenge  through  the  custom  which  once 
existed  in  Ireland  (and  still  lives  in  the  East)  of  “fasting  on" 
the  man  who  wrongs  him.  The  drama  tells  simply  how  one 
inducement  after  another — bribes,  cajolery,  kindness,  love  itself 
— is  tried  to  turn  the  poet  from  his  purpose  of  dying  where  he 
sits  on  the  King’s  threshold,  and  how  all  are  tried  in  vain,  till 
at  last,  before  the  dignity  of  his  resolve,  even  Majesty  is  over¬ 
awed,  and  the  King  cries  to  his  courtiers  ; 

Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  he  hath  the  greater  power. 

The  whole  thing  is  beautifully  ordered,  and  is  indeed  in  a 
true  sense  dramatic ;  but  I  have  never  felt  when  it  was  played 
that  it  drew  from  an  audience  quite  J;he  response  that  drama 
needs.  It  is  a  kind  of  dramatic  special  pleading,  justifying  to  an 
audience  a  poet’s  distinctive  point  of  view — the  claim  for  builders 
of  words  to  be  the  rulers  of  mankind. 

And  Mr.  Yeats’s  other  play.  The  Shadoxcy  Waters,  labours 
even  more  under  a  similar  disability.  That  play  glorifies  the 
quest  of  the  unattainable  :  the  drama  reaches  its  climax  when 
Dectera  turns  her  back  on  earthly  power  and  conquest,  to  follow 
Eorgail  in  his  galley  that  sails  whither  the  birds  of  Angus  point 
the  way  to  a  country  that  is  beyond  hope  and  outside  of  desire. 

I  have  never  seen  any  play  by  Mr.  Yeats  staged  which  gave  me 
so  fully  as  this  one  the  peculiar  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  his 
art.  The  scene  and  actors,  all  draped  in  twro  or  three  sombre 
colours,  made  pictures  at  every  moment  which  blended  with 
the  dim  beauty  of  the  verse  as  naturally  as  brown  ploughland 
with  the  motion  of  the  plougher  and  his  team.  I  speak  now  of 
its  earlier  performances;  later,  it  was  played  here  in  London  in 
a  version  to  which  Mr.  Yeats  had  endeavoured  to  give  some  of  } 
the  more  ordinary  dramatic  interest ;  it  was  played  with  free  i 
use  of  limelight  and  with  a  clever  actress,  used  to  the  English  | 
stage ,  in  the  leading  part ;  and  the  result  was  to  destroy  its  | 
original  beauty  and  completeness.  j 

Yet  at  its  best  the  piece  did  not  move,  and  could  not  move, 
any  audience  of  ordinary  human  beings  as  Mr.  Yeats’s  prose 
play,  Kathleen  ni  Houlihan,  stirs  at  least  Irish  listeners.  That 
is  the  pith  of  it.  Mr.  Yeats  is  not  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  ordinary  humanity,  not  sufficiently  interested  in  normal 
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emotions.  He  cannot  strike  the  chord  which  is  none  the  less 
noble  in  its  resonance  because  it  finds  answer  everywhere.  And 
that  is  precisely  what  Euripides  knew  the  art  of  doing.  Take 
a  single  instance.  In  Electra  he  wants  to  show  a  woman  who 
for  her  life’s  length  has  lived  with  a  hatred,  has  cherished  it  like 
a  religion ,  and  whose  intensity  of  hate  has  given  to  her  a  more 
than  natural  power  and  dignity.  The  plan  to  slay  ^gisthus  has 
been  contrived.  He  is  abroad,  in  the  fields,  sacrificing.  How, 
then,  to  entrap  Clytemnestra  ?  On  the  instant  a  scheme  is  born. 
■^0,”  says  Electra  (the  princess  of  Argos  whom  Clytemnestra 
and  her  paramour  have  married  to  a  peasant) ,  “  go  and  tell  her 
I  have  borne  a  son.”  ‘‘  How  will  that  bring  her?  ”  ‘‘  She  will 

come,”  Electra  answers,  “to  pity  me  for  my  son’s  low  station.” 
Oh,  profound  heart !  Does  not  that  in  a  flash  suggest  at  once 
the  woman  who  conceives  the  plan  and  her  against  whom  it  is 
directed?  I  never  heard  anything  in  any  theatre  which  so 
surprised  me  with  its  sudden  revelation. 

What  remains  with  me  from  the  plays  produced  in  Dublin  is 
the  remembrance  of  beautiful  verse  beautifully  spoken  in  answer¬ 
ing  voices,  heightened  by  beauty  of  face  and  dignity  of  gesture ; 
and,  throughout  every  scene,  of  perfect  respect  shown  to 
the  idea.  Never  for  one  moment  did  the  actors  come  between 
the  audience  and  the  poet ;  never  was  attention  distracted  from 
the  essential  business  of  the  play.  The  production  of  Deirdre 
stands  in  a  different  category. 

To  begin  with,  Deirdre  is  far  more  general  in  its  appeal.  The 
jealous  lover  who  kills  his  successful  rival,  the  woman  who  kills 
herself  to  escape  her  lover’s  slayer — that  is  the  most  straight¬ 
forward  of  themes ;  and  there  is  a  further  element  of  simple 
poignant  drama  in  the  choice  forced  on  Deirdre,  when  Naisi  is 
captured  alive  by  Conchubar,  and  the  king  offers  to  let  him  go 
free  if  Deirdre  comes  willingly  to  his  royal  house.  In  substance 
and  in  treatment  it  is  the  most  dramatic  of  Mr.  Yeats’s  plays ; 
and  it  w^as  played  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  It  w’as  beautifully 
mounted,  yet  not  overlaid  with  ornament;  in  Deirdre ’s  part  the 
verse  was  spoken  as  no  living  actress  but  Mrs.  Campbell  can 
speak  verse.  I  have  never  heard  anything  more  perfect  than 
the  speech  which  follows  her  rising  from  the  chessboard  ;  and 
again  and  again  she  enchanted  the  ear  with  magical  effects  of 
rhythm.  Nor  was  that  all.  Mr.  Y^eats  has  not  observed  the 
Greek  plays  for  nothing,  and  his  musicians  are  a  true  chorus  :  an 
adaptation  of  the  ancient  idea,  singularly  skilful  and  effective. 
For  the  part  of  the  first  musician,  second  only  in  importance  to 
Deirdre’s,  Miss  Sara  Allgood  had  been  brought  over  from  the 
Abbey  Theatre,  and  in  the  charm  of  exquisite  verse  exquisitely 
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spoken  my  memory  cannot  set  anything  beside  the  interchanges 
between  her  and  Deirdre. 

Yet,  looking  at  the  performance  on  the  whole,  I  am  not 
content.  Something  came  between  me  and  the  poetry — and  that 
was  the  personality  of  a  great  modern  actress. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  in  days  before  Mrs.  Tanqueray  was 
born  or  thought  of,  to  see  the  part  of  Rosalind  played  by  Mrs, 
Patrick  Campbell  out  of  doors  at  Clifton.  What  I  experienced 
then  was  a  revelation,  not  of  the  actress,  but  of  the  play.  The  ' 
limpid  running  utterance,  constant  yet  changeable,  like  broken 
water  on  a  river,  with  gesture  flowing  on,  in  and  out  of  it,  in  yet 
another  continuous  music,  made  me  feel  as  I  had  never  felt 
before  all  the  loveliness  of  that  woodland  poetry.  All  the 
successes  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s  career  have  taught  her  to  unlearn 
that  humility  which  then  made  her  seem  only  the  marvellous 
instrument  breathed  into  by  a  long-dead  poet.  Modern  art  indi¬ 
vidualises,  deals  in  detailed  portraiture ;  it  is  infinitely  capable  of 
comedy,  gay  or  bitter;  but  the  affair  of  dramatic  poetry  is  with 
men  and  women  seen  in  the  broadest  aspect.  Mrs.  Campbell 
insisted  upon  playing  Deirdre  almost  as  she  might  play  Magda; 
and  she  loses  something  of  the  tragic  dignity.  Nor  was  that  all. 
There  was  no  limelight ;  but  such  an  actress  can  drag  the  eye 
where  she  chooses,  and  at  one  critical  moment  when  attention 
should  centre  upon  Naisi’s  fir.st  recognition  of  an  evil  omen,  we 
were  watching  byplay  between  her  and  the  singing  girls. 

It  is  a  poor  thing  to  be  unthankful.  All*  the  close  of  the 
piece — Deirdre’s  final  challenge  to  the  king,  and  the  irony  that 
thrills  through  it,  the  accumulated  ironies  of  her  departing 
speech,  and  then  the  antiphon  of  the  chorus,  so  brief,  so  superbly 
lyrical — all  that  is  poetry  inspired  by  the  Greek  stage,  and  not 
unworthy  of  it ;  and  it  was  rendered  as  such  poetry  should  be.  Yet 
Aristotle’s  saying  is  true,  that  beauty  demands  a  certain 
magnitude.  Deirdre  is  shorter  than  the  theme  demands;  one 
feels  the  want  of  space  for  the  conflict  to  develop  in.  Broadly 
speaking,  if  Deirdre  did  not  content  me,  the  essential  fault  lay 
not  with  the  actors ;  if  the  King’s  Threshold,  Baile’s  Strand, 
and  the  Shadowy  Waters  did  not  come  up  to  what  I  hoped,  it 
was  not  only  for  the  lack  of  a  crowded  and  responsive  audience. 
In  London  and  in  Dublin  Mr.  Y^eats  had  his  chance,  perhaps  as 
good  a  chance  as  Euripides  and  hTr.  Ylurray  at  the  Court ;  and 
if  his  work  failed,  it  failed  as  dramatic  poetry. 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Phillips.  In  Ulysses  poetry 
was  part  of  a  masque  or  pageant,  yet  in  many  places  the  poetry 
held  its  own.  In  Nero — I  omit  here  the  consideration  of  Faust, 
which  is  the  work  of  two  hands,  engaged  on  an  adaptation— 
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poetry  was  simply  smothered.  I  defy  any  man  to  judge 
as  literature  the  quality  of  what  was  spoken  on  that  stage,  or, 
for  that  matter,  the  quality  of  the  acting.  Such  judgment 
requires  concentrated  attention,  and  during  the  performance, 
when  there  was  not  a  continual  coming  and  going  on  the  stage, 
our  eyes  were  kept  busy  watching  changes  on  the  backcloth — 
meteors,  storms  coming  up,  and  what  not.  Against  the  pageant, 
as  a  pageant,  I  say  nothing.  It  was  continuous,  diverting,  at 
times  even  beautiful  and  impressive.  But  the  ai’t  of  the  poet  and 
the  art  of  the  actor  were  both  rendered  subsidiary  to  the  spectacle. 

Migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 
Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 

The  phenomenon  is  not  novel.  It  may  be  a  part  of  “thinking 
imperially,”  since  Horace  noted  precisely  similar  symptoms  in 
the  Kome  of  his  day — and  noted,  also,  that  such  conditions  of 
presentment  were  fatal  both  to  poetry  and  to  drama.  His  observ¬ 
ation  is  more  than  commonly  worth  studying.  “Every  attraction 
has  shifted  ”  (he  says)  “from  the  ear  to  the  illusive  eyesight,  and 
to  unsubstantial  delights.”  That  is  the  truth.  What  is  solid, 
what  is  substantial  in  a  play  is  the  argument,  the  intellectual 
structure.  The  eye  can  be  cheated,  is  cheated ;  but  the  ear  leads 
straight  to  the  realities  of  judgment.  No  appeal  that  is  made 
through  the  eye  can  be  so  convincing — not  even  that  which  is 
made  by  the  actor’s  look  or  gesture.  These  things  are  fleeting  : 
the  word  is  durable. 

Consider  in  this  light  a  central  scene  of  Nero.  Warned  by  his 
councillors,  the  Emperor  has  opposed  his  mother  Agrippina’s 
attempt  to  seat  herself  by  him  when  he  delivers  response  to  the 
embassies  from  Parthia  and  from  Britain.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  observed  that  a  poet  with  half  Mr.  Phillips’s  gift  could  have 
suggested  by  poetry  something  of  what  is  meant  by  envoys  to  one 
Court  from  lands  so  diverse  and  so  distant,  but  no  such  appeal 
to  the  imagination  was  made.  There  was  not  time  for  it.  The 
eye  had  to  be  fed  with  a  raree-show — or  archaeological  demon¬ 
stration,  according  as  one  inclined  to  take  it.  At  all  events,  once 
this  business  of  the  envoys  is  dispatched,  Nero  has  to  reckon  with 
the  angry  Empress,  who,  in  a  scene  of  real  dramatic  inspiration, 
tries  first  to  rouse  tenderness;  then,  hearing  herself  doomed  to  a 
banishment  from  the  great  scene  of  Borne,  she  flashes  into  revolt, 
and  challenges  her  owm  creation  before  the  crowded  assembly. 

Romans,  behold  this  son  :  the  man  of  men, 

This  harp-player,  this  actor,  this  buffoon - 

'Nero.  Peace - 

Afjrippina.  Sitting  where  great  Julius  but  aspired  to  sit. 

And  died  in  the  aspiring:  see, 

This  mime — my  son  is  he?  And  did  I  then 
Have  one  mad  moment  with  a  street  musician? 
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That  is  only  a  part  of  the  scene,  and  through  it,  as  nowhere  i 
else  in  the  play,  poetry  holds  the  stage — genuine  dramatic  poetry  |  o 
— until  Agrippina  goes  out,  carrying  with  her  Britannicus,  the  F 

pretender,  whom  she  avows  her  intention  to  proclaim.  i  1 

In  the  consternation  wdiich  she  leaves  behind  her,  Nero  is  seen  f 
calm,  and  presently  (in  a  passage  which  is  at  least  extremely  r 
brilliant)  we  have  him  projecting  “  the  death  scene  of  the  bov 
Britannicus.”  His  counter- stroke  is  to  be  murder — murder  done  I  I 
before  our  eyes  by  Nero  at  Nero’s  own  board.  I  take  it  that  ] 

whatever  distracts  us  from  the  sense  of  this  awful  thing  impend-  i 

ing,  whatever  does  not  heighten  our  perception  of  cold  treachery,  ' 

whatever  does  not  make  us  long  to  cry  out,  is  hostile  to  drama  1 

and  to  poetry.  Let  us  pass  the  scene  with  Locusta  :  it  is  un-  < 

necessary,  for  Nero  has  merely  to  say  that  he  means  to  work  by 
poison.  Yet  in  a  pageant  of  Nero’s  day,  Locusta  has  a  right  to 
hold  attention  for  a  moment  as  she  passes  :  it  is  the  banquet  itself 
that  I  blame.  For  myself,  frankly,  I  forgot  all  about  the  murder.  ; 
Here  was  a  triclinium  being  constructed  before  my  eyes,  and 
guests  taking  their  places  at  it.  I  had  always  been  curious  to  ^ 
know  how  the  Eomans  sat  at  table,  and  I  was  sure  that  Mr.  Tree’s  I 
antiquarians  had  explored  the  matter,  and  could  give  chapter 
and  verse  for  every  detail.  Here  again  was  a  peacock  coming 
in  with  all  his  feathers — and  when  one  was  beginning  to  be  tired  | 
of  the  dishes,  and  might  have  returned  to  reflect  on  the  story, 
the  bloody  business  on  hand,  suddenly  a  ballet  broke  in  on  us,  : 
and  I  was  whirled  with  the  whirling  skirts  into  all  sorts  of  specu-  j 
lations  as  to  whether  the  Eomans  ever  saw  a  danse  du  ventre,  I 
until  suddenly  Nero  got  up  and  invited  Britannicus  to  recite. 

I  liked  the  verses  which  Britannicus  declaimed  and  the  way  in 
which  he  declaimed  them ;  one  could  listen  now,  for  the  stage 
direction  was  an  interval  of  stillness.  But  as  for  having  any 
sense  of  drama,  that  had  been  shattered  to  pieces  by  those  worst 
of  all  interruptions — the  irrelevant  pageantries  of  the  stage,  f 
Britannicus ’s  recitation,  and  his  admirable  stage  fall  at  the  end  t 
of  it,  simply  affected  me  as  a  good  ”  turn  ”  at  a  music-hall.  i 
Suppose,  now,  instead  of  the  dishes  and  the  dancers,  we  had  ' 
a  simplQ  scene  of  people  sitting  at  a  table,  the  host  w'elcoming  ; 
his  guests,  the  son  making  peace  with  his  angered  mother,  and  ; 
then  quiet  talk  with  little  boding  hints  to  those  who  were  in 
the  secret — all  leading  up  to  the  request  for  the  declamation,  the  i 
offer  of  the  poisoned  snow  to  cool  the  reciter’s  cup — and  then,  in 
on  that  tense  expectancy,  the  death-fall,  the  horror  of  slow  realisa-  ; 
tion,  the  slinking  away  of  the  guests  ;  then  I  think  you  would  have  i 
a  scene  which  would  have  lent  a  fiery  significance  to  the  answer  ; 
with  which  Nero  silences  his  mother’s  question,  as  the  curtain  ' 
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falls— “Mother,  I  am  thy  son.”  But  as  it  was,  pageantry  had 
obliterated  all  our  sense  of  those  fierce  avowals  in  which  Agrip¬ 
pina  told  Nero  and  the  wwld  how  she  had  “paved  a  way  for 
him  through  ghosts  ’  ’ ;  how  she  was  ‘  ‘  bloody  from  head  to  foot 
for  sake  of  him  ” ;  and  it  was  not  the  ridiculous  dropping  of  red 
rose-leaves  between  the  pair  that  could  recall  a  broken  mood. 

For  in  truth  all  physical  mimicry  of  tragic  violence  can  only 
be  impressive  if  the  mind  of  spectators  is  held  captive,  im¬ 
prisoned  in  an  illusion ;  and  at  best  it  is  never  so  impressive  as 
suggestion  wholly  or  partially  conveyed  through  imagination. 
The  only  quite  unbearable  horror  I  ever  saw  was  in  one  of  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  plays — a  woman  battering  with  naked  hands  at  a  heavy 
door  from  behind  which  issued  a  child’s  voice  wailing  for  help. 
When  the  eye  sees  murder  done,  incredulus  odit — or  at  least,  it 
tends  to  a  sceptical  repugnance.  But  when  Electra,  going  in  to 
her  own  house,  speaks  thus  to  the  chorus  ; 

0  women,  let  your  voices  from  this  fray 

Flash  me  a  fiery  signal  where  I  sit. 

The  sword  across  my  knees, 

a  picture  rises  up  inevitably  of  that  grim  waiting,  and  the  bare 
outside  of  the  cottage  wmlls  becomes  charged  with  menace.  What 
can  really  be  given  on  the  stage,  beyond  the  clash  and  collision 
of  wills,  is  the  sense  of  something  that  is  going  to  hapfX3n — not  the 
happening  itself,  if  the  event  be  physical.  The  Greeks  realised 
this  as  no  other  generation  of  dramatists  has  ever  done,  and 
therein  lies  their  greatness.  I  do  not  say  that  the  happening 
can  never  be  simulated  with  effect  on  the  stage  :  I  say  only  that 
when  the  expectancy  has  been  created,  as  in  the  opening  of  the 
Bacchm,  mere  narration  of  the  hinted  catastrophe  may 
have  a  power  w’hich  hardly  any  physical  presentment  can 
approach.  But  in  any  case  this  expectancy  must  be  guarded 
from  all  intrusion ;  and  in  another  scene  of  Nero  we  had  a 
conspicuous  example  of  how  easily  the  spell  may  be  broken. 
Agrippina  has  been  sent  afloat  on  a  pinnace  under  a  leaden 
canopy  poised  to  crush  her ;  her  son  and  his  satellites  are  waiting 
at  watch  over  the  sea.  In  the  first  place,  there  are,  I  think,  too 
many  speakers  in  the  scene  of  suspense;  in  the  second,  the 
wanderings  of  Nero’s  own  niind  are  self-consciously  noted  by  him, 
and  this  piece  of  psychology  distracts  us.  But,  above  all,  the 
background,  in  itself  already  too  much  of  a  pageant,  cannot  stay 
as  it  is  :  accursed  ingenuities  of  stage  contrivance  are  set  to  work, 
clouds  come  up,  the  atmosphere  changes — as  if  matricide  were 
not  impressive  enough  for  the  mind  to  contemplate ,  as  if  a  stage 
tempest  w^ould  helj)  it  to  new  horrors. 

We  all  know  the  case  that  can  be  made  for  abundant  physical 
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jelay.  They  tell  me  the  hoofs  of  Nero’s  white  horses  were 
irilt— as,  of  course,  they  ought  to  be — and  I  had  not  time  to 
see  this.  If  for  some  few  evenings  the  pageant  could  have  been 
produced  strictly  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view  without 
any  dialogue,  while  a  distinguished  scholar  stood  at  the  wings 
with  a  long  pointer,  and  lectured  on  the  demonstration,  it  would 
have  been  profoundly  interesting.  On  these  evenings  the  play 
could  have  been  spoken  elsewhere,  to  those  who  cared  to  hear  it, 
without  scenery. 

In  the  meanwhile  Nero  was  a  blazing  success  from  every  point 
of  view  except  that  of  art.  In  it,  and  in  Faust,  Mr.  Phillips  has 
written  not  a  play  but  a  series  of  tableaux,  and  nowhere  in  them 
does  he  come  near  the  high-water  mark  of  his  own  poetry.  Mr. 
Tree,  in  producing  them,  has  entirely  obscured  his  own  extra¬ 
ordinary  talent  as  an  actor.  Everything  has  its  price ;  and  it  is 
probably  from  a  sense  of  the  price  to  be  paid  that  distinguished 
actors,  tempted  into  accepting  plays  in  verse,  yet  shrink  from 
producing  them  (witness,  for  instance,  the  vigorous  story  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  included  in  a  volume 
of  Dramas  and  Dirersions ,  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney.  It  seems 
that  Henry  Irving  kept  it  by  him  for  years,  and  that  his  son 
now  keeps  it  also,  in  obscurity,  deterred  doubtless  by  the  same 
considerations).  For  one  thing  appears  clear,  and  that  is 
that  the  poetic  dramatist  and  the  actor  of  poetic  drama,  if  they 
desire  success  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  must  go  oul  into 
the  wilderness.  It  need  not  be  a  very  formidable  wilderness, 
and  Mr.  Yeats  has  long  been  comfortably  established  there.  But 
it  will  be  a  land  of  short  runs  and  small  takings,  a  land  of 
matinees  and  scratch  companies,  a  land  of  undiscovered  stars. 
Yet  too  much  prosperity  has  never  been  counted  good  for  poets, 
and  in  the  wilderness  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  overload  a 
stage  with  pomps  and  vanities.  Verse  is  cheaper  to  make,  and 
really  better  for  the  purpose.  There  wdll  also  be  no  question  of 
writing  to  suit  this  or  that  actor,  this  or  that  theatre,  since  the 
players  will  presumably  be  young  artists,  and  therefore  tract¬ 
able.  Nor  need  the  exile  be  everlasting.  Mr.  Shaw  has  just 
come  out  of  the  same  wilderness  in  triumph ;  and  it  is  notable 
that,  except  for  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays,  nothing  produced 
at  the  Court  by  Mr.  Barker  succeeded  so  well  as  the  Electra. 
But  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  a  poet  who  is  not  content  to 
aspire  merely  to  the  same  modest  degree  of  popularity  as  Mr. 
Murray  and  Euripides  have  achieved  must  either  court  failure 
in  an  ordinary  theatre  before  an  ordinary  audience,  or  accept 
conditions  hostile  to  the  very  essence  of  his  art. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 
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The  autumn  of  Anatole  France  is  coloured  by  the  one  vanity  oi 
human  existence  against  which  his  soul  had  not  hitherto  adventured: 
he  has  become  popular.  “My  last  years,”  Schopenhauer  used  to 
say,  “bring  me  roses,  but  they  are  white  roses.”  It  may  be  that 
there  is  a  like  pallor  in  the  coronals  which  have  of  late  been 
showered  so  abundantly  on  the  great  French  master  of  irony, 
tenderness,  and.  despair.  It  may  be  that  he  experiences  but  a 
sombre  consolation  at  seeing  his  radiant  and  incomparable  prose 
rendered,  with  many  refractions,  into  English.  But  at  all  events 
he  has  achieved  notoriety.  Certain  of  his  phrases — poison  in  crystal 
cups  or  ambrosia  of  the  gods  in  vinegar-vials;  who  shall  say? — have 
been  finally  adopted  into  the  gold  currency  of  literature.  The  man 
himself  is  no  longer  a  veiled  prophet.  The  famous  bust  in  which 
he  looks  out  over  an  Hebraic  nose  between  a  stiff  imperial  and 
what  seems  to  be  a  loose  forage  cap,  has  passed  through  Europe, 
at  least  in  photogravure.  The  book-reader  of  Brixton  has  been 
impelled  as  urgently  as  the  bookseller  of  his  own  Qua!  Malaquais  to 
guess  at  the  secret  behind  that  ridged  and  ambiguous  mask.  The 
face,  some  of  his  interpreters  have  said,  is  that  of  a  Benedictin 
narquois.  Rather  is  it  the  face  of  a  soldier  ready  to  die  for  a  flag 
in  which  he  does  not  entirely  believe,  on  condition,  be  it  understood, 
that  he  shall  not  be  asked  to  die  in  a  tragic  oc,  as  one  might  say, 
in  a  muddy  fashion.  He  looks  out  at  you  like  a  veteran  of  the 
lost  cause  of  intellect,  to  whose  soul  the  trumpet  of  defeat  strikes 
with  as  mournful  and  vehement  a  music  as  to  that  of  Pascal  himself, 
but  who  thinks  that  a  wise  man  may  be  permitted  to  hearten 
himself  up  in  evil  days  with  an  anecdote  after  the  manner  of  his 
master  Rabelais. 

M.  France  has  achieved  notoriety,  but  hardly  happiness.  If 
L’Ue  des  Pingouins  has  been  one  of  the  best  discussed  volumes  of 
the  year,  it  is  none  the  less  a  bulletin  of  fatigue,  which  notifies 
us  of  the  burial  of  yet  another  illusion.  The  book,  indeed,  seems 
intended  as  the  last  chapter  of  a  period.  In  it  Anatole  France, 
savant,  stylist,  and  Olympian,  pronounces  with  affection  and 
contempt  a  funeral  discourse  over  Anatole  France,  republican, 
Socialist,  and  Dreyfusard.  The  man  of  letters  lays  aside,  with 
smiling  sadness,  the  sword  of  a  fighting  publicist,  and  an  interesting 
case  of  dual  personality  comes  to  an  end.  The  Socialists  are 
naturally  in  despair.  At  least  one  critic,  belonging  to  that  party, 
confesses  that  he  has  long  entertained  doubts  not  merely  about  the 
stability  of  M.  France,  but  even  about  his  sales,  and  thinks  it 

(1)  L’lle  det  Pingouivs.  Les  Contet  de  Jacques  Tournebroche.  By  Anatole 
France,  1908. 
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probable  that  an  edition  of  one  of  his  books  nowadays  means  only 
j  two  hundred  copies.  But  had  not  his  greatest  interpreter,  George 
Brandes,  foreseen  the  present  reversion  to  type,  as  one  may  call 
it?  “It  may  be,”  wrote  Brandes,  after  hearing  the  master  speak 
^  at  a  Socialist  meeting  in  the  Paris  Trocadero  in  1904,  “  that  as  the 
I  popular  orator — a  career  for  which  he  was  not  intended  by  nature — 
i  he  has  proclaimed  himself  rather  more  strongly  convinced  than 
j  he  is  in  his  inmost  soul.”  Had  not  Doctor  Trublet  in  L’Histoire 
■-  Comique  separated  himself  for  ever  from  the  advanced  thinkers  who 
believe  that  republicanism  is  the  final  truth  of  politics,  and  that 
by  the  application  of  this  truth  the  human  race  is  infinitely  per- 
i  fectible?  “My  business,”  says  Trublet,  “is  to  comfort  men  and 
!  console  them.  How  can  one  comfort  or  console  anybody  without 
lying?”  It  was  not  that  IM.  France  refused  to  make  sacrifices  to 
the  will  to  believe  in  political  Utopias.  On  the  contrary,  he  went 
:  80  far  as  to  write  an  introduction  to  the  collected  speeches  of 
M.  Emile  Combes,  and  even,  it  was  said,  to  read  the  novels  of 
;  M.  Zola.  Having  thus  acquired  a  firm  faith  in  humanity,  he  was 
at  pains  to  record  it  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  Renan. 

!  “Leiitement,  mais  toujours,  1’  humanite  realise  les  reves  des  sages.” 

That  was  in  1903.  In  1908,  having  come  to  understand  that  the 
I  process  of  realisation  is  as  slow  as  the  movement  of  a  glacier 
and  as  tortuous  as  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air,  he  returns  to 
the  orbit  of  his  temperament.  His  tender  and  reverent  futility  on 
I  Jeanne  d’Arc  laid  aside,  he  contributes  an  introduction  to  the 
!  memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  Loie  Fuller,  a  dancer,  and  publishes 
i  Penguin  Island  and  Les  Contes  de  Jacques  Tournebroche. 
j  L'lle  des  Pingouins  is  to  all  intents  a  comic  history  of  France, 
i  The  narrative  is  introduced  by  a  characteristic  preface,  in  which  the 
author  of  so  many  brilliant  reconstructions  of  the  past  denies,  and 
:  not  for  the  first  time,  the  possibility  of  any  history,  serious  or 
comic.  He  consults  the  masters  of  palaeography,  but  they  indig¬ 
nantly  decline  to  be  called  historians.  Who  has  ever  detected  them 
in  an  attempt  to  distil  the  scantiest  trickle  of  life  or  truth  from  a 
document?  That  is  an  enterprise  which  may  attract  vain  and 
j  imaginative  persons,  but  for  their  part  they  work  in  the  spirit  of 
positive  science.  They  confine  themselves  to  verifiable  facts,  that 
:  is  to  say,  to  texts,  and  refuse  to  be  tempted  into  the  fantastic 
world  of  ideas.  It  is  possible  to  be  certain  about  the  shape  of 
!  words,  but  not  about  their  significance.  M.  France  passes  on  to 
the  recognised  historians,  who  are  shocked  to  find  that  he  proposes 
r  to  write  an  original  history.  An  original  historian,  they  assure  him, 
j  is  the  object  of  universal  distrust  and  contempt.  History  may  very 
well  be  the  lie  agreed  upon;  the  great  point  is  that  it  is  agreed 
upon.  Readers  of  history  do  not  like  to  be  surprised;  they  look 
to  find  only  the  stupidities  with  which  they  are  already  familiar, 
and  regard  any  novel  suggestion  as  an  affront  to  some  cherished 
Mief.  The  historinn  must  therefore  be  on  his  guard  against 
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originality.  He  must  also  be  respectful  towards  established  institu¬ 
tions,  and  on  these  two  conditions  success  is  within  his  grasp 
Fortified  by  these  counsels  M.  France  proceeds,  in  much  humility 
of  spirit,  to  narrate  the  story  of  the  island  of  Alca,  from  its  beginnings 
in  hagiography  to  its  ending  in  dynamite.  There  is  little  need 
to  set  out  here  in  any  detail  the  substance  of  the  book.  The  title 
is  easily  explained.  The  old  saint  IMael,  a  missionary  of  deep  faith 
but  defective  eyesight,  is  transported  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  a 
miraculous  stone  trough.  There,  mistaking  a  colony  of  penguins 
for  men  and  philosophers,  he  pronounces  the  formula  of  baptism 
over  them,  and  creates  a  theological  impasse  which,  after  a  vigorous  I 
debate  in  Heaven,  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  actual  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  penguins  into  human  shape.  The  island  is  then  towed 
by  Saint  Mael  to  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  there  under  the  name 
of  Penguinia,  or  Alca,  it  enters  the  comity  of  civilisation.  It  evolves 
through  the  customary  stages,  inventing  in  turns  clothes — a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  devil — individual  property,  a  royal  dynasty,  a  patron 
saint,  and  the  taxation  of  the  weak  for  the  benefit  of  the  strong. 
These  matters  afford  obvious  scope  for  the  subtle  and  perverse 
spirit  of  M.  France.  The  pages  on  the  origin  of  property  are  not 
only  powerful  but  even  passionate :  his  heart  is  for  the  moment 
engaged  in  the  writing.  A  chapter  on  the  mediaeval  art  of  Penguinia 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  parody,  with  delightful  malice,  the 
English  theorists  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  first  half  of  the  book  languishes  on  the 
perilous  edge  of  dulness.  The  serene  improprieties  with  which 
M.  France  annotates  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  mingling,  as  one  might 
say,  the  odour  of  the  smoke-room  with  the  odour  of  sanctity,  are 
very  Latin,  but  not  very  amusing.  ]\I.  France  himself  seems  to 
perceive  that  his  grasp  on  his  material  is  weakening :  he  makes  an 
abrupt  plunge  from  the  Renaissance  into  modern  history,  and  his 
sprightliness  is  at  once  restored.  The  second  part,  comprising  more 
than  half  the  entire  volume,  is  a  continuation  and  conclusion  of 
the  novels  which  have  been  published  since  1897  under  the  general 
title  of  Histoire  Conte mporaine.  The  cometary  career  of  Boulanger 
and  the  Dreyfus  Affaire  are  reconstructed  with  incomparable  verve. 
Every  phrase  tells,  every  figure  moves  in  the  glow  of  supreme 
comedy.  The  Visire  Ministry,  which  was  carried  into  office  by  the 
reaction  in  favour  of  Dreyfus,  “declared  itself  prudently  progressive. 
Paul  Visire  and  his  colleagues  were  eager  for  reforms,  and  it  was 
only  in  order  to  avoid  compromising  the  prospect  of  these  reforms  that 
they  refrained  from  proposing  them.  For  they  were  deep  politicians, 
and  they  knew  that  to  propose  a  reform  is  to  compromise  it." 
From  history  we  pass  on  to  prophecy.  The  fate  of  the  Clemenceau 
Ministry,  plunged  ultimately  by  rich  Jews,  reckless  journalists, 
and  the  intrigues  of  one  Madame  Cer^s  into  an  iireparable  war,  is 
somewhat  vaguely  outlined ;  and  in  a  last  chapter  we  are  permitted 
to  see  M.  France’s  vision  of  the  future.  It  is  not  a  very  cheerful 
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vision.  The  continued  concentration  of  industry  has  evolved  a 
society  of  but  two  classes,  millionaires  and  employees.  The 
millionaire  type  exhibits  the  physical  characteristics  of  Mr.  Eocke- 
feller  developed  to  the  last  limit  of  possibility.  Drier  of  body, 
thinner  of  lip,  and  yellower  of  complexion  than  the  old  Spanish 
monks,  they  cultivate  a  mysticism  and  even  an  asceticism  of 
opulence.  Living  in  their  offices  on  eggs  and  milk,  they  have  no 
intercourse  with  the  world  save  through  the  medium  of  an  electric 
button:  they  steadily  amass  wealth  of  which  they  no  longer  see 
even  the  metallic  symbols,  and  acquire  infinite  means  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  desires  which  they  no  longer  experience.  The  material 
constituents  of  this  world  of  the  future  are  monstrous  and  tentacular 
cities,  temples  of  “slaughterous  industry,  infamous  speculation, 
hideous  luxury,  and  a  colossal  uniformity  of  ugliness.”  Such  a 
society  cannot  be  reformed;  it  can  only  be  destroyed.  And  under 
the  shattering  logic  of  dynamite,  or  rather  of  an  explosive  to  which 
dynamite  is  as  the  crackle  of  a  schoolboy’s  squib,  the  world  of  clerks 
and  capitalists  dissolves.  An  entire  civilisation  is  effaced,  and  wild 
horses  pasture  on  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Alca.  Then  the  story 
of  civilisation  begins  anew,  the  story  without  an  end.  The  hunter 
comes,  and  after  him,  in  a  dreary  cycle,  the  shepherd,  the  tiller 
of  the  soil,  the  weaver  of  wool,  the  worker  in  iron.  The  effaced 
civilisation  is,  with  infinite  labour,  rebuilt.  Once  more  we  are  in 
a  world  of  millionaires  and  employees,  of  monstrous  and  tentacular 
cities.  .  .  .  The  thing  that  has  been  is  the  thing  that  shall  be,  and 
the  achievement  of  the  future  will  be  as  that  of  the  past.  The 
epitaph  of  generations  unborn  will  be  that  which  has  been  written 
upon  the  tombstones  of  generations  forgotten.  “They  were  bom, 
they  suffered,  they  died.”  It  is  the  Eternal  Return  of  ancient 
philosophy,  in  a  garment  more  sombre  than  any  of  which  the  ancients 
ever  dreamed.  It  is  less  an  Eternal  Return,  than  an  eternal  and 
infinitely  monotonous  tautology. 

Such  is  the  wisdom  to  which  Anatole  France  has  come,  after 
wandering  for  ten  years  iji  the  desert  of  politics.  One  recalls  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  came  to  appear  in  the  role  of  a 
publicist.  The  year  1897  witnessed  his  election  to  the  Immortals ; 
it  also  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
Histoirc  Contemporoiue.  Until  that  year  he  had  not  descended 
from  his  tower  of  ivory  to  discover  the  actual  world.  In  his 
candidature  for  the  Academy  he  was  regarded  as  a  CJonseiwative, 
and  was  opposed  to  Ferdinand  Fabre,  a  writer  well-known  for  his 
hostility  to  the  Church.  There  is  no  need  to  suggest  a  corrupt 
silence  on  his  part,  or  a  sinister  coincidence;  but  the  tmth  is  that 
once  safely  installed  in  the  chair  vacated  by  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps;  he  began  to  exhibit  an  active  interest  in  politics.  He  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  discovered  the  Dreyfus  Affaire,  and  took 
his  stand  with  the  Socialists.  He  revised  his  judgments,  even  in 
niatters  of  literature.  Zola,  whose  “disgusting  celebrity”  he  had 
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declined  to  envy,  and  of  whom  he  had  written  that  no  man  had 
“so  exerted  himself  to  abase  humanity,  and  to  deny  everything  that 
is  good  and  right,”  became  for  him  not  only  a  v  liant  citizen,  hut 
even  a  great  novelist,  “whose  harping  has  raised  up  a  spacious 
city  of  the  ideal.”  In  the  interval  M.  Fiance  has  had  a  wider 
experience  of  politics;  he  has  rubbed  intimate  shoulders  with  the 
prophets  of  progress,  and  has  w'atched  the  flux  of  events  and  the 
transformations  of  men.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  Penguin 
Island  is  a  recantation  of  his  democratic  and  socialistic  utterances. 
He  is  still  a  son  of  the  Revolution,  and  there  is  a  tremor  of  sincere 
passion  in  his  voice  as  he  tells  us  of  the  grimed  and  hungry  workers 
wdio  swarm  out  in  times  of  Royalist  aggression  to  defend  the  Ke- 
public — the  Republic  which  nevertheless  is  to  them  a  symbol  of  hope 
merely  and  not  of  fulfilment.  He  proclaims  not  the  bankruptcy  of 
Socialism,  but  rather  the  emptiness  of  politics  as  such.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  identify  France  with  his  own  Bidault-Coquille, 
the  student  of  asteroids.  Bidault-Coquille  had  come  down  from  the 
old  fire-escape,  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to  observe  the 
heavens,  in  order  to  fight  for  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  which 
he  took  to  be  involved  in  the  Affaire  Pyrot  or  Dreyfus.  He  found 
hipaself  in  alliance  with  hysterical  cocottes,  ambitious  generals,  vain 
journalists,  and  the  St.  Pauls  of  Socialism,  eager  for  Utopia,  but 
also  eager  for  portfolios.  Justice  is  triumphant,  but  the  triumph 
is  somew’hat  clouded  with  meanness,  and  he  returns  to  his 
asteroids,  disillusioned,  and  disillusioned  most  of  all  with  regard 
to  his  own  motives.  “Go  back  to  your  fire-escape  and  your  stars,” 
he  says  to  himself,  “but  go  back  in  humility  of  spirit.  You  thought 
to  yourself,  ‘  I  will  step  down  into  the  streets  and  show  myself  a 
noble  and  valiant  citizen.  Then  I  shall  be  able  to  repose  calmly 
in  the  esteem  of  my  contemporaries  and  the  approval  of  history.’ 
But  you  have  not  even  suffered  for  conscience  ’  sake ;  for  with  the 
decay  of  belief  and  character  your  countrymen  have  become 
incapable  of  that  savagery  which  once  lent  a  tragic  greatness  to  the 
conflict  of  ideas.  Now  that  you  have  buried  your  illusions;  now 
that  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  redress  injustice  and  how  one 
must  be  ever  beginning  anew,  you  are  going  back  to  your  asteroids. 
Go  back  then  !  but  go  back  in  humility  of  spirit.” 

The  conclusion  was  inevitable,  and  rightly  considered  it  casts  no 
sort  of  discredit  upon  politics.  It  is  no  doubt  necessary  that 
parliament-men  should  be  credulous  of  their  power  to  create  by 
statute  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  It  is  perhaps  necessary 
that  Socialism  should  believe  in  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  the 
human  race.  But  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  world  of  culture 
should  retain  its  sense  of  limitation.  Humanity  must  at  all  costs 
refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  itself.  If  progress  belongs  at  all  to  the 
sphere  of  real  things  and  of  good  things,  its  future  depends  on  those 
who  rise  up  to  question  its  reality.  Faust  cannot  be  redeemed 
except  by  the  serviceable  hostility  of  Mephistopheles.  Anatole 
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France  is  a  scandal  and  a  stumbling-block  to  many  serious  minds. 
But  is  not  Ecclesiastes,  after  all,  among  the  canonical  books?  Is 
not  the  whole  Christian  conception  of  life  rooted  in  pessimism,  as 
becomes  a  philosophy  expressive  of  a  world  in  which  the  ideal  can 
never  quite  overcome  the  crumbling  incoherence  of  matter?  May 
we  not  say  of  all  good  causes  what  the  Celtic  poet  sang  of  the  proud 
and  defeated  Celts :  “  They  went  down  to  battle  but  they  always 
fell”?  Behind  politics  there  is  economics;  behind  economics  there 
is  philosophy ;  and  when  it  comes  to  a  philosophy  of  values, 
optimism,  with  regard  to  our  present  plane  of  experience,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  attractive  form  of  mental  disease. 

A  comparison  of  L’lle  des  Pingouins  with  Gulliver’s  Travels  >8 
obvious,  although  not  perhaps  very  illuminating.  M.  France  is 
suave  where  Swift  is  barbaric;  he  is  dainty  where  Swift  is  foul; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  Swift’s  disbelief  in  humanity  was 
childlike  and  elementary  compared  with  that  which  hints  itself 
through  Penguin  Islayid.  Between  the  two  there  is  the  tropical 
forest  of  Romanticism  with  its  splendid  and  noxious  blooms ;  there 
is  the  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea  of  all  who  have  praised  death 
rather  than  life,  from  Leopardi  and  Schopenhauer  to  D’Annunzio 
and  Hardy.  What  then?  “The  life  of  a  people,”  writes  one  of 
the  mythical  sages  quoted  in  this  book,  “is  a  succession  of  mis¬ 
fortunes,  crimes,  and  stupidities.  This  is  true  of  the  Penguin  nation 
as  of  all  others.  But  with  that  reserve  made,  their  history’  is 
admirable  from  beginning  to  end.”  There  is  a  certain  malice  in 
the  phrasing,  but  who  that  has  lived  and  suffered  would  chal¬ 
lenge  its  substance  of  truth?  It  may  be  that  reason  and  justice 
constitute  the  elements  of  a  pure  science,  but  it  is  a  science  of 
very  imperfect  application  to  the  concrete  world.  M.  France  has 
had  the  courage  of  his  discouragement.  He  has  but  repeated  in 
terms  of  politics  what  he  had  already  said  in  terms  of  art  and 
erudition,  of  passion  and  philosophy,  namely,  that  the  eye  is  not 
filled  with  seeing  nor  the  ear  with  hearing.  Even  more  than 
Bourget,  and  precisely  because  his  touch  is  lighter  than  Bourget’s, 
he  continues  the  tradition  of  that  Latin  and  Catholic  pessimism 
which  is  so  indispensable  a  propaedeutic  to  any  valorous  religion. 
We  have  heard  of  a  tyranny  which  was  tempered  by  chansons.  A 
pessimism,  stabbed  into  lightsome  gashes  with  epigrams,  like  a 
thundercloud  stabbed  by  lightning,  is  a  type  of  spiritual  life  far  from 
contemptible.  A  reasonable  sadness,  chastened  by  the  music  of  con¬ 
summate  , prose,  is  an  attitude  and  an  achievement  that  will  help 
many  men  to  bear  with  more  resignation  the  burden  of  our  century. 
If  there  be  an  occasional  inexcusable  flippancy,  and  there  is  more 
than  one  in  L’lle  des  Pingouins,  they  are  but  the  price  that  has  had 
to  be  paid  for  a  freedom  of  mind  to  which  one  can  find  but  few 
parallels.  For  the  rest,  the  book  is  merely  an  indication  that  the 
cobbler  is  about  to  return  to  his  last.  After  ten  years  of  politics 
Anatole  France  is  fatigued,  but  by  expressing  he  has  banished  his 
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fatigue.  Two  lines  of  development  seem  now  to  be  open  to  him 
and  one  of  them  is  that  of  flashy  flippancy  which  his  master  Benaii 
chose  in  his  old  age.  Les  Contes  de  Jacq^ies  Toiirnehrocke—i 
volume  with  curious  red-and-gold  and  blue-and-gold  illustrations  by 
Leon  Lebegue — seems  to  indicate  a  declension  towards  the  lower 
level  of  his  temperament.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  collection 
of  stories  that  it  is  by  turns  graceful,  mediocre,  and  abject,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  characteristic  turn  of  phrase  or  a  memorable 
idea  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  The  other  mood  in  which 
France  may  elect  to  cast  the  books  that  he  has  yet  to  write— he 
is  sixty-five — is  that  which  gave  us  the  tenderness  of  Lr  Line  de 
Mon  Ami,  and  the  spacious  sadness  of  the  best  pages  of  J.e  Jardin 
d’Epicure.  M.  France  will  not  spend  his  last  years,  as  Taine  did. 
“reading  Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  sort  of  liturgy.”  But  from  the  sole 
point  of  view  of  literature,  he  will  do  wisely  to  follow  the  voice 
of  his  native  pessimism.  Epicure  of  emotions  that  he  is.  he  will 
act  on  taste  and  not  on  any  principle.  That  he  will  choose  hi.s  own 
way  is  certain ;  let  us  hope  that  this  man,  whose  every  page  is  a 
European  event,  will  choose  the  high  way. 

T.  M.  Kettle. 


SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR’S  SYMPHONY. 


I. 

When  a  new  Britisli  symphony  has  to  be  given  many  extra  per¬ 
formances  it  is  clear  that  we  do  not  neglect  our  own  composers  when 
they  have  once  succeeded  in  interesting  us.  Elgar  did  this  with 
the  “Enigma”  variations  and  “The  Dream  of  Gerontius.”  The 
later  oratorios,  “The  Apostles”  and  “The  Kingdom,”  were  not 
more  than  tolerated  ;  but  we  have  expected  much  from  the  symphony. 
Is  it  a  masterpiece  ?  The  question  is  difficult  to  answer  absolutely. 
It  is  not  Elgar’s  masterpiece,  because  it  is  not  as  perfect  as  the 
“Enigma”  variations  or  the  “In  the  South”  overture,  and  yet  it 
is  by  far  the  most  ambitious  work  he  has  done.  We  ought  not 
to  worship  “jumboism”  in  music,  however.  A  “  Meistersinger  ” 
overture  is  worth  all  Bungert’s  Homeric  music-dramas;  just  as  a 
Meissonier  is  more  valuable  as  art  than  acres  of  Dore’s  canvasses. 
The  length  of  a  symphony  has  a  peculiar  attraction  for  some  minds, 
and  because  Beethoven  was  a  great  genius  his  form  of  work  has 
become  a  standard  of  greatness.  At  one  time  every  composer  wrote 
a  symphony  just  as  every  poet  wrote  a  five-act  tragedy  in  blank 
verse.  One  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  distinctions  had  been  that  he 
had  not  written  a  symphony,  nor  even  a  symphonic  poem,  but  had 
contented  himself  with  the  shorter  foi’ms  of  orchestral  music.  In 
this  respect  the  new  work  is  of  special  interest,  for  it  is  the 
composer's  first  attempt  to  say  something  big  in  the  grand  orchestral 
manner.  And  the  symphony  itself  is  by  no  means  mere  “jumboism  ” 
in  music,  for,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  musical  value,  it  is  a  most 
consistent  and  connected  utterance  in  this  form  of  art. 

Indeed,  that  very  quality  is  its  chief  merit.  In  listening  to  this 
work  you  feel  that  the  composer  nas  struggled  hard  to  express 
himself  throughout  its  four  movements,  and  that  he  has  made  a 
conscious  effort  to  get  away  from  the  mere  musical  contrast  of 
the  movements  of  a  conventional  symphony.  Whether  that  effort 
has  been,  or  could  be,  successful  must  be  considered  later  in  this 
article,  but  it  certainly  places  the  symphony  as  an  art-form  in  a 
new  light,  and  suggests  many  thoughts  as  to  its  future.  In  this 
attempt  to  achieve  homogeneity,  so  that  the  symphony  is  practically 
a  long  symphonic  poem  with  pauses  between  its  sections.  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  has  broken  new  ground.  This  homogeneity  is  not  due  to  any 
of  the  nnusical  devices  which  have  been  hailed  as  new  and  are  not. 
Several  other  composers  have  thematically  connected  the  move¬ 
ments  of  their  symphonies — Schumann,  Brahms,  and  Tcha'ikovsky, 
to  mention  but  three — but  this  thematic  connection  is  often  but  a 
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musical  device,  and  has  no  special  jKietic  or  emotional  imjx)rt.  In 
the  same  way  Elgar’s  use  of  the  main  theme  of  the  scherzo  as 
the  main  theme  of  the  adagio  has  no  special  emotional  value. 
It  is  an  interesting  example  of  music  weaving,  and  that  is  all. 
The  main  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  a  different  matter 
because  its  use  throughout  the  symphony  and  its  final 
statement  in  the  last  movement  is  conditioned  by  emotion. 
It  is  not  a  mere  thematic  connection  as  in  Brahms’s  third 
symphony,  but  is  more  in  accord  with  Tchaikovsky’s  “fate” 
motive  in  the  fifth  symphony,  in  which  the  “motto”  theme  appears 
in  the  minor  in  the  first  movement,  is  briefly  remembered  in  the 
valse,  and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  symphony,  bursts  into  the 
triumphant  major.  Elgar  has  obtained  a  connection  of  mood  bv 
haraiony  rather  than  by  thematic  material.  An  original  device 
of  a  mechanical  kind  is  employed  with  good  effect.  The  allegro 
niolto.  which  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  scherzo,  is  not  merely 
a  piece  of  musical  contrast.  The  movement  gradually  merges  into 
the  adagio  by  the  simple  means  of  augmentation,  giving  the  effect 
that  the  opening  energy  and  bustle  of  the  movement  have  slackened 
imperceptibly  into  the  slow  movement. 

Xo  iloubt  the  composer  had  some  programme  in  his  mind  in 
transforming  the  principal  theme  of  the  scherzo  into  the  principal 
theme  of  the  slow  movement,  and  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
one  movement  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  other  this  pro- 
gi-amme  is  obvious  enough,  but  the  thematic  connection  is  only  a 
musical  idea  and  has  no  emotional  effect,  whei’eas  the  merging 
of  the  two  movements  has. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  describe  minutely  one’s  personal 
impressions  of  the  emotional  “programme”  of  the  symphony.  To 
the  dullest  ear  of  the  musical  pattern-monger  or  of  the  sensualist  who 
indulges  his  sold  with  the  vice  of  music  (as  it  can  and  does  become 
to  some  natiu’es),  the  symphony  is  an  obvious  expression  of  the 
warfare  of  a  soul  ending  in  a  burst  of  triumph.  It  is  a  melancholy, 
sensitive  soul,  that  shrieks  aloud  in  its  agony,  and  never  quite 
attains  to  self-mastery — the  happiness  of  the  great.  Elgar  does 
not  dwell  on  the  mountain  tops.  But  what  he  feels  he  feels  acutely. 
His  moods  are  real  and  sincere,  and  that  reality  and  that  sincerity 
have  made  him  the  one  popular  British  composer  of  the  day.  The 
same  qualities  were  to  be  noticed  in  “The  Dream  of  Gerontius” 
and  in  his  earlier  oratorio,  “The  Light  of  Christ.”  All  this  is 
obvious  enough  in  the  new  symphony.  It  makes  the  work 
interesting  to  all  who  do  not  divorce  music  from  life.  At  the  same 
time,  the  work  has  given  me  the  impression,  after  four  hearings, 
that  Elgar  has  attempted  to  paint  too  large  a  canvas;  that  he 
has  not  the  sustained  jiower  for  the  realisation  of  his  intention. 

In  each  movement  there  are  long  stretches  of  sagging  invention. 
The  composer  becomes  scrappy,  and  the  thread  of  emotion  is  broken. 
This  happens  in  the  first  movement ;  in  the  middle  of  the  scherzo 
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and  adagio;  and  in  the  opening  of  the  finale.  In  general,  the 
composer’s  development  sections  are  poor  in  effect,  although  most 
complex  and  skilful  in  detail.  They  mean  a  lot  to  him,  no  doubt, 
but  they  sound  foggy,  and  make  the  music  stand  still.  I  believe 
the  composer  has  attempted  to  weave  a  kind  of  musical  atmosphere 
in  these  complex  development  sections,  just  as  Richard  Strauss  did 
in  “Ein  Heldenleben,”  but  they  sound  like  inarticulate  mutterings. 
.Uso,  I  do  not  find  any  great  structural  force  in  the  movements. 
They  do  not  build  up  inevitably  to  a  climax  with  that  strong  sweep 
of  line  which  should  be  the  spine  of  a  symphony.  Detail  is  not 
sufiSciently  subordinated  to  the  main  design,  and  there  is  too  much 
of  the  irrelevancy  that  finnicks  with  unessentials.  Also,  the  themes 
are  not  developed  with  any  great  strength.  The  long-winded  motto- 
theme  (perhaps  too  serj)entine  for  successful  use  in  a  symphony) 
does  not  really  become  more  striking  in  the  end,  and  some  of  the 
dullness  and  want  of  vitality  of  the  music  may  be  due  to  a  specific 
want  of  inspiration  and  force ;  but  much  of  it,  I  am  convinced,  is 
caused  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  what  programme  music  in  a 
symphony  should  be.  Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  used  a  very  free  foi*m 
of  symphony,  but  he  has  not  made  it  clear  that  this  freedom  makes 
for  strength.  The  subject  is  of  importance  in  these  days,  when  the 
descriptive  symphonic  poem  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  a 
failure. 


II. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  the  reception  of  this  symphony  by 
the  musical  press  has  been  the  implication  that  a  symphony  as 
programme  music  is  a  new  idea.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Indeed,  it  may  even  be  held  that  the  modern  idea  of 
what  is  called  pattern  music  was  never  held  by  contemporaries  of 
that  music.  A  living  writer  on  the  art  of  the  symphony  will  point 
to  Haydn  and  IMozart  as  the  model  composers  of  the  classical 
symphony.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  hail  Beethoven  as  the  first  of 
the  expressive  school,  and  this  is  a  natural  aesthetic  mistake,  for 
music  has  so  changed  in  its  idiom  with  its  gradual  development  that 
the  pattern  or  form  in  the  old  symphonies  is  no  longer  in  proper 
focus  to  our  minds.  Accustomed  to  the  modern  plasticity  of  musical 
expression,  we  see  nothing  but  form  in  many  of  the  movements  of 
the  Mozart  and  Haydn  symphony,  and  we  write  and  talk  as  if  this 
form  were  the  essence  of  the  symphony.  It  may  possibly  be  that 
in  the  far-off  future  theorists  will  point  to  Richard  Strauss’s 
symphonic  poems  as  evidence  that  music  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  was  almost  entirely  formal.  And  not  only  did  the  composer 
of  the  “  absolute  ”  symphony  attempt  to  express  something  by  his 
music,  but  there  have  always  been  composers  of  avowed  “pro¬ 
gramme  ”  symphonies.  There  was  Carl  Von  Dittersdorf  with  his 
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symphonies  on  subjects  from  Ovid’s  “Metamorphoses.”  “Jason 
carries  otf  the  Golden  Fleece,”  “Ajax  and  Achilles  contend  for  the 
armour  of  Achilles,”  and  “The  Rescue  of  Andromeda”  were  some 
of  the  titles  of  these  symphonies.  They  were  written  in  strict 
classical  style  with  regard  to  sequence  of  keys,  disposition  of 
subjects,  development  of  thematic  material,  and  so  forth;  all  the 
symphonies  had  the  orthodox  four  movements,  and  each  had  one 
section  in  first  movement  sonata-form.  I  must  confess  to  bein<» 
ignorant  of  these  symphonies  at  first  hand,  and  I  will  therefore  quote 
Professor  Niecks’s  description  of  the  music. ^ 

“What  is  especially  noteworthy  about  his  programme  music  is 
the  entire  absence  of  straining  after  effects,  although  piquant, 
touching,  and  powerful  effects  are  not  wanting;  and,  further,  that 
however  descriptive  the  music  is,  it  never  ceases  to  be  good  music 
from  the  absolute  point  of  view.” 

Then,  among  many  others,  there  was  Justice  Heinrich  Knecht, 
who  wrote  a  grand  symphony  entitled  “Portrait  Musical  de  la 
Nature,”  with  a  detailed  programme  which  surely  must  have  been 
in  Beethoven’s  mind  when  he  composed  his  “Pastoral”  symphony. 
As  to  Beethoven  himself  the  “  Eroica  ”  had  an  avowed  programme, 
and  so,  of  course,  had  the  “Choral”  symphony,  but  no  one  will 
pretend  that  the  other  seven  are  hard  and  fast  pattern  music.  Since 
]3eethoven’s  day  the  programme  symphony  has  been  persistently 
in  the  minds  of  comi)osers.  Berlioz,  Raff,  and  iNIendelssohn  wrote 
symphonies  which  were  meant  to  be  programme  works,  but 
Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms  were  as  much  writers  of  unavowed 
programme  symphonies  as  Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  been  in  his  new 
work.  Wagner  himself  at  one  time  contemplated  a  “Faust” 
symphony,  of  which  the  well-known  overture,  afterwards  re-written, 
was  to  be  the  first  movement.  One  might  almost  state  as  a  truism 
that  when  a  composer  has  anything  to  say  for  himself  he  uncon¬ 
sciously  writes  programme  music  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  pattern 
music.  Anton  Bruckner  was  a  strange  case  of  a  man  who  wrote 
neither  programme  nor  absolute  symphonies.  What  he  really  did 
was  to  graft  M’agner’s  manner  on  to  the  symphony  without  having;' 
anything  in  particular  to  say.  The  most  successful  of  the  modem 
programme  symphonists,  Tchaikovsky,  did  not  as  a  rule  avow  his 
programme,  for  the  title  “  Pathetic  ”  was  an  afterthought,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  intentions  in  most  of  his  symphonies.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  symphony  has  only  recently  been  placed 
in  antithesis  to  the  symphonic  poem.  Wagner  himself  was  largely 
responsible  for  this  by  his  energetically  expressed  opinions  that  the 
symphony  came  to  a  climax  in  Beethoven’s  Ninth,  and  that 
“absolute”  music  was  but  a  preparation  for  music-drama.  Also 
composers  felt  that  the  symphony  as  it  stood  was  not  quite  plastic 
enough  for  their  needs.  Liszt  really  did  try  to  hit  off  an  essential 
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musical  form  for  the  symphonic-poem,  but  his  technical  equipment 
was  not  equal  to  the  task.  But  why  should  the  symphony  fonn 
be  inadequate  ?  The  answer  is  difficult  because  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  definitely  what  is  the  form  of  a  symphony. 


III. 

There  never  has  been  such  a  thing  as  a  standard  symphony-form. 
The  history  of  the  sonata  to  Beethoven  is  a  history  of  development, 
of  additions,  changes,  and  modifications.  The  sonata  form  has 
developed  since  Beethoven.  The  old  binary  sonata-form  was  evolved 
from  the  suite  by  the  aid  of  the  progress  of  vocal  music,  so  that 
absolute  music  had  no  longer  to  confine  itself  to  the  dance,  as  in 
the  suite,  but  had  the  extended  expression  of  the  aria.  The  modem 
sonata-fomi  evolved  itself  from  the  old,  and  was  standardised  for 
a  little  while  by  Mozart  and  Haydn.  The  essential  design  of  the 
first-movement  sonata-form  is  the  only  fixed  design  of  the  symphony. 
It  is  just  a  logical  form,  consisting  of  the  exposition  of  the  first 
and  second  subjects,  their  development  into  a  free  fantasia,  with  a 
recapitulation  and  coda.  The  rough  design  is  a  mere  question  of 
logical  and  balanced  expression,  and  does  not  solely  belong  to  the 
art  of  music.  Within  this  logical  scaffolding  the  real  musical  form 
was  built,  the  tonal  form  obtained  by  employing  a  variety  of  keys 
without  causing  an  effect  of  violence.  This  essential  fonn  is  not 
stationary,  for  it  rests  on  taste,  and  taste  changes.  Our  ears  have 
become  accustomed  to  what  our  forefathers  would  have  considered 
frightful  dissonances,  and  we  like  them,  just  as  our  eyes  see  the 
beauty  of  combinations  of  colour  which  were  at  one  time  banned 
by  the  artistic  mind.  Elgar’s  symphony  in  this  respect  is  as  modern 
as  a  Strauss  symphonic  poem,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  art 
of  symphony  writing  since  Beethoven  shows  that  he  is  justified 
in  thus  modernising  the  symphony  idiom.  Every  composer  has 
added  something  to  the  extension  of  this  form  of  art. 

As  to  the  main  design  of  first-movement  sonata  form  there  really 
is  no  standard.  It  has  been  considered  permissible  by  the  theorists 
to  go  straight  from  the  free  fantasia  section  to  the  coda,  and  omit 
the  recapitulation.  The  coda  itself  could  be  merely  an  unimportant 
peroration,  or  it  could  contain  new  material  and  be  very  important 
indeed.  Then  your  second  subject  could  consist  of  not  one  theme 
but  several,  and  the  episodical  matter  could  have  almost  the  dignity 
of  themes.  All  these  additions  and  modifications  have  been  bound 
together,  however,  by  fixed  ideas  of  tonal  form.  The  composer  who 
breaks  these  rules  has  to  suffer  the  anger  of  the  theorist,  but  almost 
every  composer  has  broken  them,  and  theorists  have  been  very 
angry. 

When  we  come  to  the  disposition  of  the  diffei’ent  movements 
we  are  still  more  at  a  loss  to  find  a  standard  symphonic  form.  The 
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first  movement  was  supposed  to  be  in  strict  sonata  form.  This  wag 
followed  by  a  slow  movement,  a  minuet,  and  a  final  rondo.  There 
seems  no  particular  reason  for  the  order  of  these  movements,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Beethoven  reversed  the  order  of  the  slow  move¬ 
ments  and  the  scherzo  in  his  four  last  pianoforte  sonatas,  in  two 
of  his  quartets,  in  the  B  flat  trio,  and  the  “  Choral  ”  symphonv. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Elgar  also  follows  his  scherzo  with  a  slow  I 
movement.  The  original  idea  of  the  symphony  was  to  present  a 
series  of  movements  in  good  contrast,  and  not  at  all  to  produce  a 
definite  impression  of  the  symphony  as  a  whole.  Beethoven  was 
practically  the  first  composer  to  develop  the  symphony  from  its 
suite  character.  His  wonderful  scherzo,  taking  the  place  of  the 
light  minuet,  helped  to  lend  homogeneity  to  his  symphonies.  The 
Beethoven  scherzo  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  different  expression 
of  the  same  mood  which  inspires  the  slow  movements  and  culmi¬ 
nates  in  the  energy  and  fire  of  his  finales.  Here  again  Beethoven 
departed  from  the  convention  of  his  day.  The  ordinary  light¬ 
hearted  rondo,  calculated  to  send  an  eighteenth  century  audience 
away  in  a  good  humour,  did  not  serve  his  pui'pose.  In  its  place  he 
invented  a  movement  of  solid  construction  and  worthy  to  serve  as 
an  emotional  climax  to  the  whole  work,  and  no  symphony  composer 
of  to-day  would  dream  of  ending  his  work  in  any  other  way. 

To  point  out  all  the  exceptions  in  the  disposition  of  movements 
to  be  found  in  the  symphonies  which  the  world  has  accepted  would 
be  tedious  and  unnecessary.  There  is  no  standai'd  mle  which  can 
be  put  forward  as  a  measure  for  the  symphony-form.  Tchaikovsky, 
for  instance,  separates  the  opening  and  last  movements  of  his 
“  Pathetic  ”  symphony  by  two  quick  sections.  Then  there  is  no 
fixed  rule  in  the  actual  workmanship  of  the  different  movements  and 
the  musical  devices  employed.  Beethoven  made  wonderful  use  of 
the  fiKjato,  and  the  final  movement  of  the  “Eroica”  consists  of  a 
set  of  variations,  and  in  his  fourth  symphony  Brahms  adopted  the 
form  of  a  Passacaglia  for  his  finale.  Indeed,  the  symphony-form  is 
elastic  enough  in  its  first  movement  for  the  necessities  of  the  most 
expressive  composer;  in  the  other  movements  there  is  practically 
no  end  to  the  combinations  allowed  to  him.  That  is  as  far  as  the 
design  of  a  symphony  is  concerned.  If  a  modem  composer  were 
to  follow  the  rules  of  sequence  of  keys  he  would  find  himself 
restricted  in  an  absurd  manner.  Some  of  the  rules  hold  good  to 
this  day  and  always  will  hold  good,  for  they  ax’e  of  organic  growth. 
Others  are  the  outcome  of  limited  technique  in  the  past  and  have 
no  kind  of  permanence.  Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  broken  many  of 
them. 
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IV. 

‘  It  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  special  merit  of  the  symphony-form 
!  that  it  should  be  preferred  to  the  more  free  symphonic  poem  ?  The 
?  question  could  not  be  asked  by  anyone  who  has  given  a  moment’s 
I  thought  to  the  essential  difference  of  the  sym])hony  and  the 
I  svmphonic  poiun.  In  the  fonner  the  form  is  natural  and  logical  to 
I  the  expression  of  music  itself ;  in  the  symphonic  poem  a  literary  or 
I  other  external  idea  suggests  the  form.  At  least,  it  is  supposed  to 
!  do  so,  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  composer  of  symphonic  poems  is 
compelled  to  make  use  of  the  old  musical  forms.  He  cannot  get 
away  from  them.  His  music  has  to  be  woven  from  them.  But 
in  his  desire  to  make  his  music  represent  some  fixe-d  ideas  or  actions 
i  the  composer  has  to  interfere  with  the  organic  flow  of  his  music. 
Wagner  was  not  always  a  safe  writer  on  the  aesthetics  of  his  art, 
but  in  att(‘mpting  to  show  that  absolute  music  had  arrived  at  an 
impasse,  he  managed  unconsciously  to  prove  that  the  real  distinction 
tube  drawn  in  music  is  not  between  absolute  and  programme  music, 
but  between  absolute  and  dramatic  music.  Wagner  himself 
recognised  that  logic  is  the  essential  of  the  symphony-form,  and  his 
aim  was  to  condition  this  logic  to  the  needs  of  drama.  “The  new 
form  of  dramatic  music,”  he  wrote,  “must  have  the  unity  of  the 
symphonic  movement ;  and  this  it  attains  by  spreading  itself  over  the 
whole  drama,  in  the  most  intimate  cohesion  therewith,  not  merely 
over  single,  smaller,  arbitrarily  selected  parts.  So  that  their  unity 
consists  in  a  tissue  of  root  themes  pervading  all  the  drama,  themes 
which  contract,  complete,  reshape,  divorce,  and  intertwine  with 
one  another  as  in  the  symphonic  movement ;  only  that  here  the 
needs  of  the  dramatic  action  dictate  the  laws  of  parting  and 
combining,  which  were  there  originally  Ixjrrowed  from  the  motions 
of  the  dance.”  These  laws  were  certainly  originally  borrowed  from 
the  dance,  but  long  before  the  suite  developed  into  the  symphony 
the  human  voice  had  influenced  instrumental  music.  The  slow 
movements  of  Haydn  and  iMozart  owe  nothing  to  the  dance,  but 
everything  to  the  aria.  The  truth  is  the  growth  of  music  has  been 
organic,  and  because  it  has  been  organic  the  results  of  centuries  of 
work  are  not  to  be  lightly  brushed  on  one  side  by  the  llicluuxl 
Strausses  of  the  world.  The  phase  of  avowed  programme  music 
has  added  to  the  vocabulary  of  music  as  a  language.  All  through 
the  centuries  composer  after  composer  has  attempted  to  make 
music  express  something  of  phenomena  outside  itself.  In  the  old 
(lays  this  was  done  without  departing  from  the  musical  forms  which 
had  been  so  laboriously  built  up.  In  the  modern  symphonic  poem, 
especially  in  the  works  of  Richard  Strauss,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
condition  the  absolute  design  of  the  composition  by  the  thing 
expressed. 

btrauss  is  too  good  a  musician  to  suppose  that  he  can  really  throw 
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aside  form.  As  Wagner  wrote  in  his  essay  on  Liszt’s  symphonic 
^wems,  “Were  there  no  form  there  would  certainly  be  no  aii-workg 
but  quite  certainly  no  art-judges  either;  and  this  is  so  obvious  to 
these  latter  that  the  anguish  of  their  soul  cries  out  for  Form, 
whereas  the  easy-going  artist  .  .  .  troubles  his  head  mighty  little 
about  it  when  at  work.  And  how  comes  this  about?  Apparently 
because  the  artist,  without  his  knowing  it,  is  always  creating  forms." 
There  is  a  deep  truth  in  that.  Strauss's  symphonic  poems  are  full 
of  form  if  you  examine  them  at  all,  because  Strauss  is  an  artist, 
but  in  his  desire  to  condition  the  design  of  his  music  by  a  definite 
programme  (which,  by  a  curious  inconsistency,  he  does  not  himself 
avow,  but  leaves  the  explanation  of  his  woi-ks  to  other  pens)  he 
robs  his  work  of  its  self-contained  character.  The  Hstener  has  to 
explain  many  a  hiatus  in  the  logical  expression  of  Strauss’s 
symphonic  poems  by  something  outside  the  music,  for  the  ear 
refuses  to  accept  an  arbitrax-y  interruption  of  organic  musical  form 
as  satisfactory.  In  his  earlier  compositions,  “Don  Juan  ’’  and  “Tod 
imd  Yerklarung,”  the  composer  expressed  what  he  had  to  say  within 
the  bounds  of  music  itself,  and  as  a  consequence  these  works, 
although  not  so  origiixal  as  the  late  compositions,  always  make  more 
effect. 

What  we  admix’e  in  Strauss  is  not  the  attempt  to  describe 
phenomena  by  every  eccentric  means  which  can  be  devised,  but  the 
many  passages  of  beautiful  and  expressive  music  to  be  found  in  his 
symphonic  poems.  IMany  of  the  variations  in  “  Don  Quixote  ’’  are 
quite  unnecessary,  and  some  are  stupid  clowning,  but  the  fine  and 
pathetic  conclusion  makes  amends.  It  is  good  music.  We  must, 
in  fact,  recognise  that  music  has  its  own  manner  of  speech,  and 
that  it  says  things  in  its  own  way.  The  tendency  of  the  modem 
symphonic  poem  is  to  confound  literature  and  mxisic.  Form,  what¬ 
ever  its  manifestations  may  be,  is  essential  to  all  art,  and  musical 
foi’m  by  no  means  runs  on  all  fours  with  a  literai’y  programme. 
There  is  intrinsic  beauty  in  the  form  of  all  art,  something  which 
cannot  be  translated  into  words,  but  is  instinctively  felt.  Nothing 
the  intelligence  can  suggest  will  take  the  place  of  this  special  effect. 
A  composer  may  say  that  a  theme  represents  such  and  such  an 
idea,  that  another  stands  for  a  second  idea ;  and  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  has  a  special  “  meaning  ’’  as  part  of  the  “  programme,” 
but  this  is  entirely  an  affair  of  the  intelligence,  and  has  no  musical 
existence  unless  the  combination  of  the  themes  and  their  formal 
harmony-treatment  do  actually  produce  the  effect  aimed  at  by 
specific  musical  means.  There  has  been  too  much  of  this  literary 
intelligence  in  modern  music.  Strauss’s  woi'kmanship  is  often 
conditioned  by  it.  The  development  section  of  “Ein  Heldenleben,” 
labelled  as  “  The  Woi*ks  of  Peace  ’’  by  the  analysts  of  the  symphonic 
poem,  is  supposed  to  have  a  special  meaning.  But  musically  it  is 
only  a  very  complex  piece  of  polyphony  which  fails  to  make  its 
proper  effect  because  it  is  too  complex.  Much  the  same  fault  may 
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be  fouTid  with  the  complex  development  sections  in  Elgar’s 
symphony.  We  are  told  this  is  a  “shifting”  musical  background, 
that  the  composer  aims  at  atmosphere,  and  a  hundred  other  things 
which  an  ingenious  literary  intelligence  may  suggest.  But  what 
the  musical  hraiu  perceives  is  a  want  of  big,  motive  form.  The 
music  seems  to  be  leading  nowhere,  and  to  have  no  central  design. 
The  ear  demands  something  it  can  definitely  grasp  either  in  the 
shape  of  thematical  material  or  in  the  shape  of  emotional  design. 


V. 

The  symphony-form,  it  has  been  shown,  is  sufficiently  elastic  to 
express  all  that  a  com])oser  can  legitimately  wish  to  express.  The 
fonn  itself  is  the  result  of  generation  after  generation  working  with 
artistic  unconsciousness.  It  is  organic,  and  makes  for  unity.  The 
arbitrariness  of  the  disposition  of  movements  is  not  real.  In  any 
exteiicled  worlc  of  art  there  must  be  more  than  the  expression  of  one 
mood,  and  the  ordinary  movements  of  a  post -Beethoven  symphony 
Jo  cover  practically  the  whole  field  of  emotion.  ^Moreover,  the 
contrasts  are  pleasing  to  the  ear.  The  brain  is  led  forward  from 
one  set  of  ideas  to  another  culminating  in  a  climax.  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  has  certainly  used  his  four  movements  as  part  of  a  whole 
effect,  hut  incidentally  he  has  proved  that  the  old  conventions  had 
some  reason,  for  the  absence  of  a  real  scherzo,  or  rather  the  gradual 
j  modification  of  it  into  a  slow  movement,  results  in  a  certain 
monotony  and  dullness.  The  symphony  also  gives  one  the  impres- 
j  sion  that  it  could  have  been  written  in  one  movement,  so  aUke  are 
i  the  movements  in  character  and  mood  with  the  exception  of  the 
adagio. 

While  we  must  recognise  that  great  utterances  have  been  made 
through  the  symphony  we  must  admit  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  modifications  and  alterations  of  its  form  and  design. 
There  is  no  real  reason  why  a  symphony  should  have  four  move¬ 
ments,  for  instance,  when  three  might  contain  all  that  the  composer 
had  to  say. 

There  is  no  special  merit  in  a  symphony  as  a  symphony  that  we 
should  point  to  its  composition  as  an  ideal  at  which  all  young 
composers  should  aim.  but  the  symphonic  poem  with  its  reliance 
on  a  literary  programme  as  an  explanation  of  its  want  of  design 
has  proved  im])ossible.  We  must  not  only  have  form  but  also  design 
in  music,  and  that  design  must  be  emotional,  and  therefore  musical. 
It  is  absurd  to  s2)eak  of  formal  music  as  being  jjattern-music,  as  if  it 
made  no  emotional  appeal.  The  whole  literature  of  the  art  proves 
that  the  distinction  between  absolute  and  programme  music  is  false. 
Ihe  old  formal  music  does  seem  to  us  now  to  be  a  mechanical  affair, 
hut  that  is  only  because  the  art  has  d(‘veloped  its  powers  of  expres- 
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sion,  and  not  because  the  old  composers  consciously  wrote  formal 
music.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  return  to  some  desion 
and  form  in  music  may  be  made.  The  symphonic  poem  itself  is 
capable  of  modification.  It  can  be  made  to  stand  square  on  its 
own  feet  and  be  an  entirely  musical  production.  We  must  first 
dismiss  fi'orn  our  minds  the  idea  that  musical  design  is  necessarily 
an  arid  piece  of  formalism  (which  so  many  of  our  academical 
composers  have  unfortunately  made  it).  By  returning  to  the 
symphony  Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  certainly  done  a  good  day’s  worh 
for  modern  British  composition,  for,  whatever  the  shortcomings 
of  his  new  work  may  be,  he  has  shown  once  again  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  symphony-form  which  at  all  hampers  a  composer  in 
writing  expressive  and  emotional  music. 

E.  A.  BAUGii.yx 


QUEEN  CAEOLA. 

A  STOEY. 

By  Lons  Couperus. 

Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 

Part  II. 

Chapter  VII. 

Elena  had  almost  fled  through  the  galleries,  but  she  could  not 
flee  from  herself  nor  her  own  surprise.  Meeting  Prince  Edzard  and 
the  Duchess  of  Luca  on  the  back  terrace,  she  suddenly  stopped 
her  course. 

“Why,  what  an  agitation!  ”  said  the  Prince.  “And  tears?  .  . 

“Elena,  dear  girl,  what  are  you  crying  for?’’  echoed  the  duchess. 

“It’s  nothing,  duchess;  nothing,  your  Highness,  really,’’  she 
tried  to  smile.  “Excuse  me:  I  was  going  to  the  park.  .  .  .’’ 

“The  park  is  no  reason  for  tears,’’  said  Edzard. 

Other  visitors  were  coming  up  the  steps. 

“Is  it  true,  Elena,  that  you  are  leaving  her  IMajesty  and  going 
hack  to  Thrace  ?  ’’  asked  the  duchess.  “  I  heard  something  of  the 
kind  this  morning,  from  her  Majesty.  ...” 

“It  is  possible,  duchess.  .  .  .  But,  I  beg  you,  excuse  me.  .  .  .” 

And,  like  a  little  bird  blown  by  the  wind,  she  flew  down  the 
steps  and  along  a  row  of  magnolias  in  bloom. 

.\  troop  of  visitors  had  joined  the  duchess  and  the  Prince. 

“What  is  it?  What  is  it?  .  . 

The  question  came  from  every  side. 

"Elena,  who  is  probably  going  back  to  Thrace.  .  .  .  She  is  quite 
overcome.” 

“Because  of  the  King,  1  suppose,”  whispered  one  of  the  ladies. 
“She's  being  sent  back  because  of  the  King.” 

“Because  of  the  King?”  asked  Prince  Edzard. 

“Because  of  the  King.  .  .  .” 

They  scattered  over  the  terraces,  whispering.  .  .  . 

Elena  ran  through  the  dense  park,  under  the  dense  trees,  dense 
with  southern  growth,  through  the  orange-garden.  She  wandered 
along  the  paths,  wandered  round  and  round.  Below  her,  under 
eucalyptus-trees,  with  their  ribbon-shaped  leaves,  sloped  green, 
grassy  lawns,  naively  studded  with  hundreds  of  narcissi,  like  a 
painting  by  the  Primitives.  Under  the  smooth,  sj)ring  sky,  it  was 
like  a  landscape  in  an  idyll,  a  loasture  in  a  poem.  The  island 
descended  ever  lower  down  to  the  sea,  which  lay  stretched  still  and 
wide.  The  bright  white  sails  of  two  little  boats,  like  the  motion- 
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less  pinions  of  great  birds,  dipped  into  the  water  and  stood  upright 
very,  very  far  away.  .  .  . 

Elena,  wearied,  overcome,  dropped  down  on  the  grass,  crushino 
the  narcissi  under  her.  Trembling  in  evei-y  limb,  she  looked  out 
with  her  small,  drawn  face,  at  the  distant  boats.  Heavily  the  trees 
sent  forth  their  quivering,  fragrant  vapour,  as  though,  with  a  choir 
of  altos,  they  were  singing  a  monotonous,  drawn-out  chant,  pro¬ 
ducing  obsession  and  oppressing  the  breath.  But  the  air  was  clear 
the  sea  was  far  and  lay  like  an  immense,  liquid  opal,  with  one 
great  streak  of  light  through  its  centre.  .  .  .  And  the  poor  child's 
thoughts  flew  out  as  though  over  all  that  space.  Never,  in  her 
short,  peaceful  life,  had  she  felt  such  a  disturbance,  such  an 
upheaval  in  her  soul.  She  had  never  suspected  that  great  things 
would  come  to  touch  her  existence.  She  had  thought  that  she 
would  alwaj’s  remain  at  the  Court  of  her  exiled  Queen,  marrying, 
perhaps,  later,  if  she  must  and  if  the  Queen  wished  it;  thought  that 
she  would  alway's  remain  a  small  thing  in  the  midst  of  great  life. 
The  King  .  .  .  yes,  she  had  come  to  love  the  King,  to  love  him, 
simply,  with  a  hidden  love  of  her  southern  senses,  which  half 
slumbered  under  her  uncertain,  helpless  prettiness  that  was  not 
beauty.  She  had  come  to  love  him  because  of  his  roughness,  his 
blunt  way  of  speaking  to  her,  because  of  the  mixture  of  boyishness 
and  maidiness  which  quite  naturally  mastered  her.  If  he  had  never 
been  rough  to  her,  she  would  perhaps  never  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him.  Hers  was  a  weak  nature,  which  bent  before  stronger 
natures  and  fell  in  love  with  them.  All  this  was  very  simple  and 
primitive  in  her,  in  her  simple  and  open  little  soul.  And  even  this 
little  she  did  not  yet  understand;  she  did  not  analyse  her  feelings; 
she  only  felt  her  simple  love  with  her  simple,  southern  senses. 
She  could  not  have  refused  the  King  a  kiss,  w^hen  he  asked  for  one, 
though  she  knew  a  thousand  times  over  that  girls  must  not  do  such 
things.  She  did  not  think  deeply,  she  did  not  analyse;  she  merely 
knew  that  she  secretly  loved  the  King.  And  she  had  never  hoped 
for  anything.  A  kiss,  stolen  by  the  King  in  a  moment  of  jesting, 
of  insolent  jesting,  had  been  her  greatest  pride.  She  had  never 
looked  for  more  and  she  knew  that  the  King  was  to  marry  the 
Princess  of  Illyria,  because  of  politics  and  because  the  Emperor 
Othomar  washed  it,  and  she  had  thought  all  this  very  natural :  surely, 
that  was  how  things  always  happened ! 

But  now’.  Queen  Carola’s  displeasure,  her  hints,  her  request  that 
Elena  should  avoid  the  King  in  future ! 

She  w'as  very  silly,  Elena,  it  was  true :  a  silly  girl,  a  simple 
little  maid-of-honour,  who  did  not  in  the  least  understand  why 
Wladimir  must  absolutely  and  positively  marry  the  Princess  of 
Illyria;  but  she  was  also  a  child  of  the  south  and  she  understood 
love  and,  if  the  King  loved  her,  she  understood  that !  That  she 
understood,  when  the  Queen  told  her,  even  though  it  was  only  with 
half  words.  .  .  .  Half  w’ords :  no,  they  were  not  so  very  half;  they 
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were  plain  enough.  And  so:  the  King  loved  her,  Elena?  .  .  .  She 
had  never  dared  hope  that,  had  never  expected  it,  but,  if  it  were 
true,  then  .  .  .  then  it  was  a  great  happiness !  And  she  smiled 
through  her  tears.  Yes,  that  was  what  it  was :  a  great  happiness  1 
The  King  loved  her !  .  .  .  She  could  not  yet  believe  it.  But 
the  Queen  said  so  and  the  Queen  knew  everything,  everything. 
Did  the  King  love  her?  .  .  . 

But,  if  the  King  loved  her  .  .  .  supposing,  supposing  that  it 
were  true  .  .  .  why,  then  ...  he  was  the  King,  he  was  powerful, 
he  could  do  anything.  ...  If  the  King  loved  her,  then  she,  Elena, 
need  not  give  him  up  in  favour  of  the  Princess  of  Illyria.  If  the 
King  loved  her  .  .  .  then  why  not  she,  Elena,  atid  why  the 

Princess?  Because  of  the  Emperor  Othomar,  because  of  politics? 
Xo,  that  she  could  not  do,  that  she  would  not  do,  give  up  her  King, 
who  loved  her,  because  of  politics,  because  of  something  that  was 
so  vague  and  unintelligible.  After  all,  Wladimir  was  a  monarch 
himself  and  powerful,  even  though  the  Emperor  Othomar  were 
wore  powerful.  But  a  monarch  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  bullied 
by  another  monarch !  And  Wladimir  least  of  all.  She  laughed : 
he  allow  himself  to  be  bullied!  .  .  .  Give  him  up,  then,  when  he 
loved  her?  No,  no,  never!  .  .  . 

The  scent  of  the  narcissi  was  powerful  all  around  her  and  the 
suddenly  stronger  perfume,  blown  towaixls  her  by  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind,  recalled  her  to  herself  and  she  started  back  from  herself, 
from  her  own  thoughts.  Oh,  what  was  she  thinking  of,  what  was 
she  thinking  of?  ...  If  the  Queen  only  knew  what  she  was 
thinking  of!  .  .  .  She  trembled  with  nervousness  at  her  own  pre¬ 
sumption.  No,  those  thoughts  were  too  high  for  her,  were  beyond 
attainment.  They  made  her  giddy.  The  scent  of  the  narcissi  was 
making  her  ill,  exciting  her  brain.  She  must  go  back :  the  Queen 
would  want  her  in  an  hour,  for  tea.  And  she  had  still  to  change 
her  dress.  ... 

She  got  up  and  pushed  her  hair  back  from  her  face ;  her  eyes 
were  red  and  small  with  weeping.  She  filled  her  lungs  witli  the 
fresh,  soft-blowing  air,  like  a  breath  from  paradise.  How  untidy 
she  looked  :  her  cheeks  felt  glowing;  her  hair  was  rumpled;  her  white 
skirt  was  stained  with  the  sap  of  the  narcissi.  Quick,  she  must 
hurry  back;  she  had  run  away  like  a  mad  thing,  because  the  Queen 
had  upset  her  so.  And  what  must  Prince  Edzard  and  the  duchess 
have  thought  of  her !  ...  If  only  she  met  no  one  now,  untidy  as 
she  was  !  .  .  . 

She  began  to  climb  up  the  softly-sloping,  grassy  lawn.  The 
effort  t(X)k  away  her  breath.  Yet  she  hurried. 

“Eltna!” 

She  thought  she  heard  a  voice,  but  perhaps  it  was  a  shepherd, 
speaking  to  his  dog,  and  she  did  not  look  round. 

“Elena!  Elena!  ...” 

Her  name?  She  looked  round.  .  .  .  Below  her,  the  King  was 
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coming  along  the  road  that  led  up  from  the  sea.  She  started  i 
violently;  her  heart  leapt  to  her  throat.  And,  as  though  she  had  j 
seen  no  one  and  heard  nothing,  she  went  on,  climbing,  hurrying 
quicker  than  before.  .  .  . 

“Elena,  don’t  you  hear  me?  .  . 

He  was  overtaking  her,  very  quickly,  overtaking  her  as  a  danger 
would,  and  her  knees  gave  way ;  she  could  go  no  further.  ...  She 
stood  still,  and  he  called  out  to  her : 

“Why  do  you  pretend  not  to  hear  me?” 

“Sire,  really  ...” 

“What's  that,  what’s  that,  what’s  that?” 

He  was  beside  her  now  and  dashed  his  insolent  torrent  of  words 
in  her  face,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest.  But  she  grew  very  serious, 
and  now  asked  him,  beseechingly : 

“Please,  Sire,  leave  me  alone:  Her  Majesty  does  not  wish  .  . 

“What  doesn’t  her  Majesty  wish?” 

“Her  jMajesty  does  not  wish  me  to  be  much  with  you,  or  to 
call  you  by  your  name  .  .  .  and  so  on.” 

“Oh,  her  Majesty  doesn’t  wish  it,  eh?  Did  she  say  so?” 

“Yes,  and  .  .  .  and  she  said  that  it  would  be  better  if  I  ...  if 
I  ...  if  I  didn’t  talk  to  you.  Sire.” 

“And  why  mayn't  I  talk  to  you?” 

She  flushed  crimson,  while  inwardly  delighting  in  his  question. 
But  she  knew  not  how  to  reply;  she  dared  not  say  that  it  was 
because  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Princess  of  Illyria,  because  oi 
politics.  But  she  felt  very  important,  because  it  was  for  such  an 
imposing  reason,  and  her  little  face  assumed  a  faint  touch  of 
dignity,  a  solemn  earnestness ;  she  tried  to  find  her  words  prettily 
and  irot  to  stammer  or  flounder  in  her  speech  : 

“For  .  .  .  for  different  reasons.  Sire.  And  it  is  enough  that  her 
Majesty  wishes  it.  I  am  dependent  on  her  Majesty;  and  you.  Sire, 
as  her  son  .  .  .  must  respect  her  Majesty’s  feelings.” 

“Oh,  you  think  so?  I  say,  Elena,  you’ve  become  tremendously 
digriified.  Where  did  you  get  that  King’s  speech  from?  But  I'm 
not  going  to  mind  your  solemn  airs,  my  dear  child.  It  does  you  no 
harm  if  I  have  a  joke  with  you  now  and  again.” 

“Not  me.  Sire,  but  yourself.” 

“Come,  shut  up  with  your  wisdom!  What  harm  am  I  doing 
myself?  .  .  .  YMu’re  mad.'  Tell  me,  do  you  think,  too,  that  I’m 
tuniing  your  head?” 

They  were  climbing  up  together,  side  by  side. 

“But,  Sire,  of  course  not.” 

“Well,  what  then?  Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  mind  all  that 
croaking  of  Mamma’s?  She’s  getting  old,  that’s  what  she’s 
doing !  ” 

Elena  started : 

“Your  Majesty!  .  .  .  .” 

“W'ell,  what?  Mayn’t  I  say  that  ne.xt?  I  suppose  you’re 
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c'oiiig  lo  tell  me  now  what  1  may  and  may  not  do’.’  If  I’m  going 
to  be  bored  like  that  on  this  island  of  yonrs,  I’m  off,  do  you  see? 
I'm  sick  of  the  whole  business.” 

Yes,  she  could  see  it;  he  was  sick,  sick  of  the  whole  business. 
His  mother's  tone  had  provoked  a  lasting  anger  in  him;  and, 

I  although  he  had  just  been  for  a  swim  in  the  sea,  it  had  done  him 
i  no  good;  he  was  still  sick  of  it  and  more  so  now  than  ever,  owing 
to  Elena’s  preaching.  A  child  like  that !  .  .  .  Why,  he  would 
break  her  in  two  if  he  squeezed  her  a  bit  hard ;  and  then  she  put 
on  airs  of  wisdom!  He’d  teach  her!  If  need  be,  he’d  just  lay 
her  across  his  knee  and  give  her  a  good  slapping !  .  .  . 

And  he  put  his  arm  through  hers  and  they  walked  on  together, 
Elena  out  of  breath  from  fatigue  and  excitement. 

“Don’t  you  understand?”  he  said,  shaking  her  by  the  arm. 

“I  shall  be  off  if  you  people  bore  me  and  then  I  shall  leave  your 
old  floral  ball  to  look  after  itself.” 

“Oh  no,  Sire,  that  would  be  a  pity!” 

“Be  good,  then,  and  give  me  a  kiss.” 

“No,  Sire,  no  .  .  .  and  really,  I  must  go  on;  it  is  getting  late, 
and  her  Alajesty  ...” 

“Give  me  a  kiss,  I  say.” 

He  was  holding  her  fast,  keeping  her  back. 

"Sire,  Sire!” 

“Quick.” 

She  gave  him  a  kiss.  He  grinned  and  they  climbed  on. 

“You  do  like  me  a  little,  don’t  you,  Elena?” 

“Indeed  I  do.  Sire.” 

“  Very  much  ?  ” 

“Yes,  of  course.  Sire.” 

“Shall  we  run  away  together,  Elena?” 

‘‘Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  foolish  !  ” 

“I  mean  what  I  say.” 

“Oh,  no.” 

“Yes,  I  tell  you.” 

“Oh,  of  course  I  won’t  run  away  with  you.” 

.\nd,  archly,  after  this  declaration,  full  of  self-importance,  she 
asked : 

“.\nd  what  about  the  Princess  of  Illyria,  if  we  did  run  away?” 
"I’ll  throw  her  over.” 

“For  me?  ” 

"For  you.” 

“Now  you  would  really  turn  mj-  head,  if  I  wasn’t  so  sensible.” 
“Well,  let’s  do  it,  then!  ” 

"No,  Sire,  but  do  let  us  hurry  back.  ...” 

They  vere  in  the  orange-garden ;  the  white  terraces  of  the  villa 
appeared  above  the  foliage. 

“I  want  you  to  uinlerstand,  Elena;  I’ll  throw  everything  over 
and  we’ll  get  married.” 
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“Oh,  no,  Sire,  you’re  always  talking  nonsense.’’ 

“I’m  not  talking  nonsense,  d’you  see:  hanged  if  I  am!  Or 
rather  ...  I  won’t  throw  everything  over  .  .  .  no,  no,  not  that. 
But  I’ll  marry  you  all  the  same.  I  do  what  I  please !  ’’ 

She  answered  no  more.  She  was  quite  red.  An  unknown, 
violent  emotion,  a  feeling  of  pride  drove  her  heart  up  to  her  throat, 
clouded  her  brain.  And,  at  the  same  time,  she  x’emembered  that 
she  was  ever  so  late — the  first  bell  was  going  at  the  villa — and  that 
the  Queen  was  waiting  for  her. 

“Please,  Sire,  go  another  way  now!  .  .  .  Else  they’ll  see  us 
together  and  ...” 

Voices  sounded  in  the  garden;  Prince  Edzard’s  chaff  rang  high 
above  the  otViers.  Wladimir  took  a  side-alley,  Elena  went  a  different 
way.  .  .  .  She  hastened  to  the  villa,  reached  it  unobserved,  stole 
across  a  terrace  and  through  the  French  windows  leading  to  her 
own  room,  close  to  the  Queen’s  apartments.  .  .  .  Luckily,  it  was 
not  so  very  late :  she  still  had  ten  minutes  in  which  to  change. 
And,  hurriedly,  nervously,  she  began  to  undress.  She  stood  with 
her  hair  down,  brushing  it  with  agitated  strokes  of  the  brush. 

Suddenly,  the  door  opened.  The  Queen  stood  on  the  threshold; 
her  glorious  eyes  shot  rays  of  fire : 

“Why  are  you  so  late?” 

“Ma’am  .  .  .” 

“You’ve  been  with  the  King.” 

“IMa’am,  I  met  the  King  by  accident  and  his  Majesty  compelled 
me  ...  I  have  just  told  him  that  your  Majesty  ...” 

“You  won’t  do  as  I  tell  you.  You  shall  go  back  to  Thrace  the 
day  after  the  ball.” 

The  Queen  closed  the  door.  She  was  gone  before  Elena  could 
defend  herself.  The  girl,  for  a  moment,  stood  in  a  flutter  of  dismay. 
For  a  moment,  she  thought  of  bursting  into  tears.  But  she 
refrained,  full  of  a  silent  turmoil  of  thoughts  and  also  of  anxiety 
lest  she  should  not  be  dressed  in  time.  Suddenly,  she  began  to 
brush  her  hair  again  : 

“Very  well,  then;  back  to  Thrace,”  she  thought,  impulsively. 

For  the  King  himself  was  not  going  to  remain  at  Paxos. 

Chapter  VIII. 

The  guests  for  the  ball  had  come  from  every  side.  Many  stayed 
at  the  royal  villa  and  the  smaller  houses  belonging  to  it,  but  the 
majority  remained  on  board  their  ships  iix  the  harbour,  on  their 
yachts  or  on  the  steamer  of  the  Liparian  Mail,  hired  exj)ressly  for 
the  ball.  Every  morning,  the  Queen’s  carriages  brought  these 
numerous  guests  to  the  villa,  where  they  spent  the  whole  day;  and 
they  filled  the  pastoral  island  with  a  strange  hubbub  of  worldliness, 
with  a  glitter  of  smart  carriages,  which  climbed  the  steep  roads 
with  difficulty,  with  a  flutter  of  eccentric  costumes,  which  made 
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the  islanders  in  the  two  or  three  little  villages  open  wide  eyes  and 
mouths  and  point  to  the  ladies,  as  these  sat  back  in  their  landaus, 
or  ventured  on  foot  or  on  horseback  along  the  roads  leading  inland 
between  the  valleys  of  olive-trees,  studded  w’ith  narcissi  and 
anemones.  A  mad  air  of  festivity  filled  the  villa.  The  tableaux- 
vivants  had  been  improvised  in  a  single  day :  dazzling,  ephemeral  ' 
pictures  arranged  by  famous  painters,  with  overtures  and  accom¬ 
paniments  by  famous  composers.  The  illuminated  procession  of 
gondolas  was  like  a  dream  in  the  night  on  the  harbour,  with  the 
star-strewn  southern  sky,  the  immense  expanse  of  amethystine  sea, 
on  which  floated  the  gaily-decorated  gondolas,  full  of  many-coloured 
lights,  full  of  gaudy  dresses,  full  of  love-making  and  song.  And 
the  echo  of  these  festivities,  caught  up  by  invited  journalists,  found 
its  way  into  the  papers  ^of  the  day,  especially  the  society-papers, 
with  their  paragraphs  chronicling  the  doings  of  the  greal  world. 
But  the  floral  ball  was  to  surpass  all  the  rest,  as  being  something 
that  had  never  yet  been  attempted,  something  unspeakably  brilliant; 
and  Europe  almost  forgot  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  while 
waiting  for  news  of  Queen  Carola’s  ball. 

Queen  Carola  had  done  everything  to  make  her  ball  a  success 
and  was  constantly  thinking  of  other  things.  Her  short  and  violent 
scene  with  Wladimir  had  roused  in  him  a  dull  enmity,  which  grew 
stronger  day  by  day  and  found  repeated  expression  in  a  disre¬ 
spectful  word,  a  snarl,  a  slam  of  the  door.  The  guests  noticed 
it :  the  King  was  sick  of  things.  And  the  story  went  that  the  young 
King  was  in  love  with  Elena  and  absolutely  wanted  to  marry  her. 
No  one,  it  is  true,  thought  that  it  would  go  so  far  as  that ;  but  yet, 
before  the  King  came  to  his  senses,  there  was  time  for  much  to 
happen.  The  King,  who  was  fond  of  amusement,  was  very  pleasant 
to  all  the  guests.  The  only  one  w’hom  he  neglected  was  Countess 
Costi,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  guests,  who  remarked  it. 
And  they  amused  themselves  by  watching  the  silent  skirmishes 
between  Countess  Costi,  an  Italian  w'ho  had  made  herself  impossible 
at  the  Quirinal,  and  Elena.  The  two  ladies  never  exchanged  a 
word,  but  flung  each  other  scornful  and  furious  glances,  with  little, 
sneering  laughs,  taking  in  and  criticising  each  other’s  clothes  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  And  Prince  Edzard  and  the  Duchess  of 
Luca  were  elated  at  Elena.  She  w'as  no  longer  a  shy  little  girl, 
though  she  was  in  disgrace  with  the  Queen,  though  she  was  to  go 
back  to  Thrace  immediately  after  the  floral  ball.  She  had  acquired 
something  triumphant  in  her  gait,  she  carried  her  head  with  an 
easy  air  of  victory,  her  smile  was  conscious  and,  when  the  King 
addressed  her,  she  had  an  immediate  and  yet  unostentatious  w'ay 
of  acquainting  all  the  revellers  who  watched  them  with  the  fact : 

“The  King  takes  notice  of  me,”  she  seemed  to  be  saying,  “the 
King  loves  me  and  the  King  .  .  .  does  w’hat  he  pleases.  What  he 
pleases:  do  you  hear?” 

All  this  without  troubling  about  the  Emperor  Othomar, 
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without  troubling  about  the  Princess  of  Illyria.  She  wag 
quite  altered.  She  jested  easily,  without  flirting,  and  only  when  I 
speaking  to  the  King  did  she  at  once  change  her  jesting  tone 
into  an  accent  of  tenderness  which  they  two  alone  would  under¬ 
stand.  On  her  hand  gleamed  a  splendid  stone,  a  ring  given  her 
by  the  King;  and  once,  when  the  Duchess  of  Luca,  assuming  an 
ingenuous  air,  asked  her  who  gave  her  that  ring,  she  answered  with 
her  triumphant  accent,  but  as  though  it  were  a  secret : 

“This  ring?  Oh,  it’s  a  present  from  the  King.  .  .  .  But  please 
don’t  tell,  dear  duchess:  the  Queen  doesn’t  know.  .  . 

Towards  Queen  Carola  Elena  maintained  a  respectful  attitude, 
but  at  a  distance.  She  did  not  ask  to  be  forgiven,  she  did  not 
beg  the  Queen  to  reconsider  her  determination  and  to  keep  her 
with  her,  at  Paxos.  And  the  Queen,  who  knew  that  Elena’s  father 
— a  Thracian  general.  Minister  for  War  at  that  moment,  but  without 
any  income  beyond  his  salary — had  not  a  penny  to  call  his  own 
and  was  glad  to  feel  that  his  daughter  was  provided  for  as  maid- 
of-honour  at  Paxos,  thought  that  a  finn  promise  had  already  been 
exchanged  between  the  King  and  Elena,  thought  that,  if  Briani, 
once  installed  as  private  secretary  to  the  King,  strongly  dissuaded 
the  King  from  contracting  this  marriage — that  the  King  would  then 
be  sure  to  contract  it.  For  he  was  still  a  hot-headed  boy,  a  silly 
child,  and  he  would  not  have  a  proper  fear  of  Liparia.  He  felt  too 
much  of  a  monarch,  too  much  of  a  born  despot,  in  his  parvenu 
royal  blood,  to  be  afraid  of  Liparia.  And  he  would  throw  over  the 
Princess  of  Illyria  and  .  .  . 

Her  thoughts  travelled  further  and  further.  She  loved  her  son  in 
her  fashion,  next  to  herself.  He  could  reign  after  her  death.  But 
he  was  really  too  young  for  a  troublesome  little  kingdom  like  Thrace. 
She  would  recover  Liparia ’s  favour  if  her  son  lost  it.  And  Liparia 
was  everything.  .  .  . 

And  so,  the  day  before  the  ball,  while  all  her  guests  were  excited 
about  their  dresses,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Othomar. 
She  could  write  letters  when  she  liked.  And  she  wrote  that  she 
was  glad  of  her  son’s  visit,  but  that  she  was  alarmed  at  his  great 
youth  and  thoughtlessness  and  that  she  would  be  so  greatly 
pleased  to  see  his  marriage  arranged  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
Princess  of  Illyria,  a  sensible  young  princess,  who  would  have  a 
good  influence  over  him.  .  .  .  She  read  her  letter  over;  there  was 
not  a  word  too  much  in  it,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  read 
between  the  lines.  There  was  this  to  be  read  between  the  lines, 
that  Wladimir  was  greatly  averse  to  the  marriage  with  the  Princess. 

And  she  suspected  that,  if  the  King,  who  w'as  already  as  furious 
as  a  young  bull,  were,  in  these  days  of  parade  with  Elena,  to 
receive  an  angry  letter  from  the  Imperial  at  Liparia,  he  would  be 
certain,  from  a  spirit  of  mad  contradiction,  to  see  red  and  to  commit 
the  folly  upon  which  she  reckoned. 

She  had  courage,  because  of  her  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
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She  was  playing  a  high  card,  but  this  gave  her  a  stimulating 
pleasure:  she  did  not  care  for  a  defensive  game. 

And,  on  the  morning  of  the  ball,  at  a  very  early  hour,  an  express 
started  with  a  letter  from  Queen  Carola  to  the  Emperor  of 
Liparia. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  very  nearly  dark,  that  evening,  in  the  great  porphyry 
hall  which  connected  the  front  and  back  terraces  of  the  villa,  w'hen  a 
bell  sounded  loud  and  long,  as  a  signal.  Through  the  different 
doors,  groups  entered  silently,  barely  visible  in  the  dusk :  they  were 
led  to  their  places  with  a  soft  whispering,  a  whispering  of  gaiety. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  see  what  was  happening.  It  was  a 
strange  preparation  in  the  dark,  a  singular  opening  of  a  ball.  .  .  . 
•ind  a  great  curiosity  haunted  those  silent  groups,  for  they  did  not 
know  the  Queen’s  programme.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be 
shown  to  their  places  by  the  masters  of  ceremonies;  they  obeyed 
the  request  not  to  talk  and  waited.  .  .  .  When  the  groups  were  all 
placed,  a  dreamy  prelude  was  heard,  like  a  distant  nocturne.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  Night,  hastening  to  an  end  ...  for  spirits  of  the  Night, 
like  night-birds,  hovered  through  the  hall,  amid  the  just  visible 
darkness,  and  danced  a  dim  ballet,  like  a  grey  dance  of  spectral 
bats.  .  .  .  This  was  mysterious  and  unexpected,  in  the  gloomy  ball¬ 
room,  to  the  dreamy  music.  But  the  music  became  more  real  and 
swelled  up  in  full  major  tones ;  and  a  soft  flourish  of  brass  trumpets 
seemed  to  sound  from  very  far  away.  Gradually,  on  every  side, 
light  began  to  glimmer  from  festoons  of  electric  flowers,  but  it  was 
a  soft  rosy  light,  like  the  dawn.  .  .  .  And  it  was  the  Dawn.  .  .  . 

The  groups  saw  one  another  in  the  rosy  light.  And  the  sight 
was  a  surprising  one  for  the  guests,  for  the  different  groups.  The 
ball-room  cleared  up,  like  a  magic  garden,  and  the  groups  formed 
a  lawn  of  closely-planted  beds  of  as  yet  undistinguishable  flowers. 
Each  bed  formed  a  living  picture,  a  delig^lit  to  the  eyes  of  some 
other  bed;  and  every  guest  was  a  surprise  to  the  others.  A  faint 
cheer  began  to  swell  up  and  cries  resounded ; 

“Long  live  .  .  .  long  live  the  Queen!  ” 

But  suddenly  the  brass  of  an  approaching  band  sent  forth  a 
mighty  series  of  flourishes  and  the  pink  and  yellow  draperies, 
which  hung  like  a  mist  of  clouds  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  at 
the  doors  leading  to  the  front  terrace,  were  drawn  up  into  the  air. 
At  once  the  villa  was  lighted  on  every  side  with  a  bright  yellow, 
as  from  yellow  electric  suns,  which  cast  rays  of  glamour  in  every 
direction.  The  palace  gleamed  like  one  great  topaz.  And  the 
deafening  flourishes  resounded.  .  .  . 

And  the  Sun  rose  over  Queen  Carola ’s  magic  garden.  In 
a  golden  chariot,  driving  four  snow-white  steeds  caparisoned  in 
gold,  Wladimir,  erect  and  triumphant,  came  riding  up  like  a  whirl- 
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wind.  Madly  he  rode  across  the  terrace  and  not  until  he  rode 
into  the  hall  did  he  check  his  horses,  suddenly  forcing  them  to 
a  walking  pace.  There  he  stood,  with  a  face  crimson  with  gaiety 
and  delight.  He  rejoiced  in  his  part.  He  wore  a  tabard  of  gold 
brocade,  with  a  sun  of  glittering  stones  on  the  breast,  over  g 
gilt  coat  of  mail,  which  closely  fitted  his  arms  and  legs.  A  huge 
aureole  of  sunbeams  shot  out  round  his  short,  curly  hair,  his  round 
and  joyous  face,  wdth  the  small,  prying,  laughing  eyes.  A  flaming 
mantle  of  gold  hung  from  his  shoulders.  A  golden  bow  and  quiver 
were  slung  round  him.  On  either  side  of  his  chariot  danced  the 
Hours,  strewing  roses.  The  band  played  a  sun-march;  a  choir 
burst  forth.  ,  .  . 

“He’ll  go  mad  in  a  moment  and  ride  over  the  lot  of  us!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Prince  Edzard. 

Great  liveliness  prevailed  throughout  the  ball-room;  but  the 
groups  stood  more  or  less  as  at  first  arranged,  in  tableaux-vivants. 
Wladimir  drove  through  them,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  ladies, 
who,  frightened  and  laughing,  pushed  up  against  one  another  as 
ho  approached.  He  drove  up  to  a  throne ;  there  sat  the  Queen, 
magnificently  arrayed  as  a  golden  chrysanthemum,  with  pink, 
white  and  yellow  chrysanthemums  around  her.  The  rose  was  de¬ 
throned  that  night  by  the  chrysanthemum :  the  chrysanthemum 
was  queen  of  the  flowers.  The  King  alighted  from  his  chariot, 
knelt  before  the  Queen  and  kissed  her  hand. 

A  loud  hurrah  went  up  in  honour  of  mother  and  son.  They 
formed  a  brilliant  group :  the  son,  in  his  golden  mantle  and  aureole, 
kneeling  and  the  mother,  still  magnificently  young,  in  her  gold- 
yellow  satin  gown,  the  train  embroidered  w’ith  chrysanthemums,  a  i 
Medici  collar  of  chrysanthemum-petals  on  her  ample  shoulders,  a  : 
crown  of  waving  petals  on  her  head,  in  her  hand  a  fan  of  petals,  j 
A  suite  of  pink  and  white  and  yellow'  chrysanthemums,  male  and  j 
female,  crowded  round  her.  | 

The  Queen  and  Wladimir  now  held  a  court  and  then  opened  the  i 
ball  proper :  the  tableaux-vivants  broke  up  and  the  flowers  mingled  j 
together  like  a  huge,  living,  ever-changing  bouquet.  Sometimes  ^ 
they  came  together  again  in  groups  and  a  waltz  was  danced  of  | 
roses  only,  a  minuet  of  chrysanthemums,  a  pavan  of  lilies.  Some  j 
of  the  men’s  costumes  struck  a  humorous  note,  such  as  the  peonies  | 
as  pompous  beadles;  the  roguish  poppies  as  negroes  with  poppy  j 
hats,  beating  a  drum  made  out  of  a  faded  poppy ;  the  sinister  blue  ? 
monkshoods:  all  taken  from  Walter  Crane.  A  brilliant  gaiety,  a  j 
mad  wantonness  welled  up.  Etiquette  was  laid  aside.  The  King  i 
had  taken  off  his  aureole  and  his  golden  mantle,  was  enjoying  i 
himself  wildly  and  danced  with  Countess  Costi,  as  a  sunflower; 
W'ith  Elena,  as  a  pink  chrysanthemum;  once  even  with  Prince 
Edzard,  w’ho  had  rigged  himself  out  very  handsomely  in  a  tulip 
dress  of  Greek  cut,  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  made  of  a  tulip,  on  his 
head. 
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The  Queen  herself  was  very  gay,  delighted  with  her  entertain¬ 
ment,  which,  as  every  one  assured  her — especially  the  invited 
journalists — was  unequalled  for  splendour  and  originality.  She  was 
not  only  a  queen,  but  too  much  a  woman  not  to  be  flattered  by 
this  compliment.  And,  laughing  like  a  girl,  she  went  up  to  Briani, 
who,  as  an  iris,  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  irises,  had  ridden  in 
on  horseback ;  the  horses’  heads  were  hidden  under  iris  masks. 
The  cavalcade,  a  surprise  in  the  midst  of  the  ball,  was  much 
applauded;  it  was  exquisitely  beautiful  in  floral  design  and  colour. 
io  soon  as  the  irises  had  alighted,  Carola  took  Briani’s  arm: 

"A  brilliant  entertainment,”  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  respectful 
compliment,  for  he  never  adopted  the  smallest  familiarity  towards 
her  and  she  valued  this. 

“Brilliant,”  she  echoed,  with  sparkling  eyes,  her  whole  being 
instinct  with  youth.  Yet  he  saw  a  secret  thought  lurking  behind 
her  enjoyment  and  her  flattered  vanity. 

"I  have  not  seen  your  Majesty  the  whole  day,  lost  as  you  were 
in  all  these  floral  preparations.” 

“I  really  had  no  time.  ...” 

"I  can  understand.  .  .  .  Your  Majesty  has  not  yet  told  me  who 
is  to  succeed  me  in  your  service.” 

She  laughed  gaily : 

“That  is  an  indiscreet  question !  ” 

“Interest  .  .  .”  he  answered,  vaguely. 

“No  one,  up  to  the  present.  ...  I  am  taking  a  rest.  I  am 
without  a  secretary  to-day,  and  shall  be  without  a  maid-of-honour 
to-morrow.  .  .  .” 

“You  are  letting  your  son  take  everything  from  you.” 

“I  am  used  to  that.” 

“Your  secretary  .  .  .  and  your  ...  ?  ” 

“My  maid-of-honour?” 

“Yes.” 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  not,”  she  replied,  without  conviction. 

She  pressed  his  arm  : 

“Do  everything  that  you  can,  Briani.” 

“Everything,  your  Majesty.” 

"Have  you  spoken  to  the  King  yet?” 

"For  a  moment,  this  afternoon,  when  his  Majesty  sent  for  me. 
He  told  me  that  he  greatly  appreciated  jour  kindness  in  giving  me 
up  to  him.” 

"He  has  a  very  appreciating  nature  .  .  .”  she  murmured,  bitterly. 
“And  what  besides?  .  .  .” 

"What  besides?  .  .  .  How  do  you  mean?” 

"Did  you  advise  him  .  .  .”  she  whispered,  “did  you  advise  him 
•  .  .  against  .  .  .  that  silly  marriage  ?  ” 

They  looked  each  other  in  the  face : 

“No,  Ma’am.  .  .  .  How  could  I,  in  this  very  first  interview?  .  .” 

Her  beautiful  eyes  flashed.  And  she  realised  that  already  she 
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had  lost  him,  that,  once  with  the  King,  he  would  do  his  best  not 
to  lose  the  King’s  favour  by  foolish  advice  and  warnings.  She  saw 
that,  in  Briani,  she  had  played  a  high  card,  which  had  been 
trumped.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  she  was  convinced  that  Briani  under¬ 
stood  her  and  seized  the  inner  meaning  of  her  words;  that  Briani 
grasped  the  King’s  character  and  knew  that  to  advise  him  against 
anything  meant  to  make  him  do  it.  .  .  .  But  around  her  bloomed 
her  ball  of  flowers.  And  she  checked  her  rage,  restrained  her 
bitterness,  and  remained  radiant :  a  radiant,  golden  chrysanthemum. 
Before  the  e3'es  of  the  dancers,  the  chrysanthemum  was  bowing  to 
the  iris  and  there  was  nothing  but  flowers.  .  .  .  For  a  moment 
the  two  were  silent  and  then  he  spoke  again  and  asked : 

“But  why  are  you  letting  Elena  go  back  to  Thrace  .  .  .  when 
the  King  is  to  return  there  in  a  few  days?  Is  that  not  imprudent?" 

His  question  w'as  in  accord  with  the  outward  sense  of  her  last 
words,  but  she  turned  pale  on  his  arm  wdth  now  irrepressible  furv. 
For  she  felt  that  he  was  provoking  her,  that  he  was  cruel,  from  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  being  cruel.  And  he  knew  that  she  was  forcing 
on  the  impnidence,  that  she  wanted  the  imprudence  with  all  her 
heart — in  Thrace,  just  in  Thrace,  not  here,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
clear  herself  of  all  blame  in  the  ej'es  of  Liparia.  If  her  son  com¬ 
mitted  a  folly  with  her  maid-of-honour  in  Thrace,  she  could  not 
be  held  responsible ;  and  then  the  Emperor  Othomar  would  see  that 
justice  was  done  to  her  again.  .  .  .  Briani  knew'  that  this  was  passing 
through  her  soul  and  asked  an  apparently  ingenuous  question  from 
sheer  cruelty.  He  was  provoking  her.  .  .  .  Why,  why?  Oh,  the 
ingratitude,  the  indifference  of  man! 

She  looked  deep  into  his  eyes.  She  realised  that,  through  her 
ow'n  fault,  through  a  false  calculation,  she  had  lost  him,  at  once 
And  she  answ’ered,  very  haughtily : 

“Count  Briani,  understand  that  I  deal  W'ith  my  maids-of-honour 
as  I  think  fit.  And  let  me  thank  you  for  your  advice,  which, 
how'ever,  I  cannot  accept  henceforward.  You  belong  to  my  son,  do 
3'ou  not?  And  his  Majesty  will  doubtless  make  too  many  demand? 
on  your  services  that  you  should  offer  them  to  me  from  sheer 
disinterestedness.  I  w'ill  ask  you  to  conduct  me  to  my  throne: 
I  mean  my  floral  throne,  my  throne  of  this  evening.  ...  Do  you 
quite  understand?”  she  said,  laying  stress  on  her  words.  “Further 
advice,  further  services,  further  .  .  .  conduct  .  ,  .  beyond  this 
last,  are  uncalled  for.” 

He  bowed  and  took  her  back  to  her  seat.  They  both  bowed  and 
she  smiled  and  sat  dow'n  and  he  withdrew  respectfully,  with  three 
bows.  But  she  caught  his  ironical  expression.  And  she  hated  him 
Her  blood  boiled.  She  felt  as  though  she  could  have  had  him 
horsewhipped  by  her  grooms.  She  followed  him  with  a  firm  and 
scornful  glance,  watching  his  retreating  figure  until  it  was  lost  in 
the  crowd  of  human  flowers.  And  she  muttered  between  her  pale 
lips : 
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“He’s  not  a  man.  .  .  .  Only  women  can  be  so  dastardly.  7  .  .” 

She  remained  full  of  bitterness,  was  at  once  closely  surrounded, 
first  by  her  own  suite  of  chrysanthemums,  who  grouped  them¬ 
selves  about  her  as  soon  as  she  sat  down,  and  then  by  numbers 
of  other  flowers.  She  talked  most  charmingly,  wittily,  gaily, 
brilliantly.  Then  she  cast  a  look  around  her,  at  her  suite.  They 
were  mostly  very  young  Thracian  girls  and  a  few  others  who,  from 
courtesy,  had  formed  a  suite  about  their  royal  hostess  that  night. 
Carols  missed  Elena.  .  .  .  All  those  young  strangers  had  at  once 
gathered  round  her,  as  soon  as  she  resumed  her  seat,  and  Elena, 
her  own  lady-in-waiting,  had  not.  Elena  was  waltzing  with  the 
King.  And  then  Carola  felt  keenly  that  she  had  no  power  left, 
nothing  but  her  bare  title  of  Queen. 

No  one  remarked  the  nameless  bitterness  that  flooded  her  ambi¬ 
tious  soul.  She  remained  the  dazzling  queen  of  the  chrysan¬ 
themums  and,  w'hen  the  king  of  the  tulips,  Prince  Edzard,  knelt 
before  her  and  asked  her  for  a  dance,  she  accepted  with  a  smiling 
curtsey.  .  .  . 

Elena,  that  night,  felt  so  extraordinary,  so  dizzy  in  all  her  being, 
as  though  she  were  being  carried  up  to  a  giddy  height,  as  though 
she  were  breathing  a  rarer  and  intoxicating  air.  Never  had  she 
looked  so  sparkling;  her  dress  flattered  her  and  she  was  almost 
beautiful;  her  wit  was  sharpened  by  her  excited  mood  and  she  left 
not  a  repartee  unanswered.  She  had  a  long  wordy  affray  with 
Countess  Costi,  whom  they  were  beginning  to  chaff  because  sun¬ 
flowers  sometimes  turned  to  the  sun  in  vain,  and  her  words  were 
so  sharp,  so  triumphantly  and  maliciously  plain-spoken,  that  the 
countess  fumed  with  rage  and  would  have  liked  to  box  her  ears. 

.  .  .  And  Elena’s  discretion  broke  all  bounds;  incited  by  the  King, 
who  paid  the  most  obvious  attentions  to  her,  she  laughed  aloud, 
danced  like  a  mad  thing,  di’ank  her  champagne  and  felt  a  little 
queer  in  her  head.  When  the  King  led  her  to  one  of  the  terraces 
and  they  were  alone  for  a  moment  in  the  cool  evening  air,  she  put 
her  hand  to  her  little  head  and  laughed : 

“I’m  really  exciting  myself  too  much,  Wladimir.  It’s  delicious 
out  here.  ...” 

“Yes,  delicious.  .  .  .  It’s  so  close,  in  that  scented  atmosphere. 
But,  Elena,  why  do  you  say  that  you’re  exciting  yourself  too  much? 
You’re  perfectly  charming  like  that.” 

“Am  I?  It’s  you  who  make  me  so.  ...” 

“Elena  ...” 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

“Oh,  no,  no,  take  care.  .  .  .” 

“Come  with  me,  come  for  a  stroll.  .  .  .” 

“They’ll  miss  us;  no,  no.  .  .  .” 

“Elena,  are  you  really  going  to  Thrace  to-morrow?” 

“Yes,  to-morrow.” 

“I  shall  be  back  in  the  capital  in  three  days.” 
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“  Three  days  :  what  an  age !  ” 

“No,  no,  it  will  seem  like  nothing.  And  then,  Elena,  you  will 
become  my  wife,  won’t  you?  You  know,  I  can’t  make  you  my 
queen,  because  of  the  constitution,  but  my  wife.  ...”  c 

“Yes,  yes.  .  .  .” 

“Do  you  love  me,  Elena?  ...”  ( 

“Oh!  .  .  .” 

In  the  darkness,  she  threw  herself  on  his  neck  and  embraced  him  ^ 
passionately : 

“Yes,  yes,  I  love  you,  1  adore  you.  .  .  .” 

“I  say,  Elena,  let’s  go  away  to-night!  On  my  yacht.  ...  Our 
marriage  will  give  rise  to  scandal,  whatever  we  do;  so,  whether  I  < 
elope  with  you  ...” 

“No,  no,  not  that.” 

“No?  Yes,  I  say.  Understand  me:  I  say  yes.  I  can  wait  no 
longer.  Once  I’m  back  in  Thrace,  the  ministers  may  come  bother¬ 
ing,  if  they’ve  heard  anything,  or  something  will  happen  that  we’ve 
not  foreseen.  And  then  the  whole  thing  will  fall  through.  So  i 

understand :  we  must  go  to-night.  ...”  I 

“I  shall  never  dare,  Wladimir.”  i 

“You  must,  Elena.  There’s  no  other  way.  You  must.  I’ll  i 
meet  you  after  the  ball  in  the  summer-house,  in  the  orange-garden. 

You  know,  the  big  summer-house.  You  must  come,  do  you  under¬ 
stand?” 

“Oh,  Wladimir,  I  shall  be  so  frightened  !  .  .  .  But,  if  I  must  .  . 

“Yes,  you  must.  .  .  .” 

“Then  I’ll  come.  .  .  .  Oh,  what  are  we  doing,  what  are  we 
doing  ?  ” 

“  Are  you  afraid  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“There’s  no  reason.  I  am  the  King;  I  can  do  everything.” 

“  And  the  Emperor  of  Liparia  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  imagine  that  he  has  anything  to  say  to  me  ?  I  can  twist 
him  round  my  little  finger,  if  I  choose.” 

“  Is  that  true  ?  ” 

“Of  course.” 

“No,  no,  that’s  not  true.” 

“It  is  true,  I  tell  you.” 

“We  had  better  go  in  now.  I’m  trembling  with  fright,  Wladimir. 

Any  one  might  come  here;  and  don’t  talk  so  loud.” 

“So  to-night,  in  the  summer-house,  after  the  ball.” 

“  When  will  that  be  ?  ” 

“Five  o’clock,  perhaps.” 

“Then  it  will  be  light;  I  dare  not  go  through  the  garden  then.” 

“You  must,  Elena” — he  cursed — “you  must,  you  must!  .  . 

He  stamped  his  foot  with  rage  at  her  irresolution. 

“Be  calm,  Wladimir,  I’ll  come.” 

“Mind  yourself,  if  you  don’t  come.” 
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“I  will  come.  .  . 

She  now  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  ball-room. 

In  the  thick  crowd,  before  supper,  their  absence  had  not  been 
observed. 

The  King  took  Elena  in  to  supper,  Prince  Edzard  Queen 
Carols. 

“What  an  exhibition  they’re  making  of  themselves  1”  said  the 
Prince,  critically. 

He  thought  himself  irresistible  that  night  in  his  tulip  dress. 

The  Queen  followed  them  with  a  penetrating  glance : 

“Let  them!”  she  muttered  disdainfully.  ‘‘They’re  a  pair  of 
children.  ...” 


Chapter  X. 

It  was  in  the  rosy  dawn,  after  the  ball,  and  the  whole  villa  was 
slumbering  as  though  wearied  with  an  orgie.  The  bumt-out  illumina¬ 
tions,  with  their  skeleton  scaffoldings  and  extinguished  suns,  made 
a  melancholy  impression  after  the  festivities ;  the  terraces  were  full 
of  trodden  flowers  and  destroyed  remnants  of  cotillion  decorations ; 
and  right  across  the  front  terrace  to  the  garden  lay  a  strange, 
slanting  wooden  platform,  along  which  Wladimir  had  driven  into  the 
ball-room  in  his  chariot.  Round  the  villa,  which,  in  its  disorder, 
looked  worn  out  with  the  feast,  the  gently-sloping  garden  stretched 
wide  in  its  peacefully-blossoming  floral  splendour,  unviolated.  In 
the  distance  lay  the  eternally  calm  sea. 

The  French  windows  of  Elena’s  room  creaked  open  softly  and 
the  girl  stepped  out  on  the  terrace.  She  was  dressed  simply,  for 
travelling,  and,  nervous  and  pale,  she  tried  to  walk  round  the 
terrace  calmly,  taking  a  longer  way,  so  as  not  to  pass  the  doors  of 
the  Queen’s  apartments.  She  walked  slowly,  with  assumed 
indifference,  and  she  had  resolved,  should  she  meet  anybody,  to 
say  that  she  could  not  sleep,  that  she  felt  a  need  of  fresh  air.  That 
would  sound  natural  enough.  But  her  heart  throbbed,  her  legs 
shook  beneath  her.  She  had  to  walk  round  the  whole  villa  and 
she  almost  stumbled  as  she  went  over  the  wooden  platform  on  the 
front  terrace. 

The  villa  remained  quiet.  She  met  no  one.  Then,  suddenly,  she 
heard  voices  behind  the  trees  in  the  garden.  At  first,  she  started 
violently,  but  the  sound  of  the  words  quieted  her.  It  was  the 
voices  of  gardeners,  at  work  in  the  early  morning. 

Nevertheless,  she  took  a  winding  lane  of  orange-trees  so  as  to 
avoid  meeting  them.  Gradually,  she  began  to  walk  faster,  pretty 
sure  now  of  meeting  none  of  the  visitors.  Her  pace  of  assumed 
indifference  was  now  accelerated  into  one  of  flight,  a  nervous  flight, 
as  she  hurried  in  her  dainty  little  boots  over  the  gravel  of  the  winding 
downward  paths.  The  villa  had  disappeared  behind  the  vegetation. 
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Her  heart  beat  as  though  it  would  choke  her.  In  an  hour,  in  half 
an  hour  perhaps,  she  would  be  out  at  sea  with  the  King,  on  the 
way  to  Thrace.  .  .  .  She  considered  how  she  should  bear  herself. 
Not  so  excitedly  and  ostentatiously  as  at  the  ball :  that  was  all  very 
w'ell  for  once.  With  more  dignity  and  simply,  with  a  simple  and 
stately  air.  That  was  how  the  King’s  future  wife  should  look. 

The  wife  of  a  king!  ...  It  was  a  fairy-tale,  even  though  she 
herself  was  not  to  become  queen.  It  was  a  dream.  What  would 
her  father  say  when  he  knew  1  .  .  . 

And  she  began  to  try  to  adopt  that  simple,  dignified  bearing  which 
she  thought  fitting.  She  walked  more  calmly,  for  a  moment,  to 
recover  her  breath.  Yonder,  on  the  top  of  a  broad  mound,  stood  the 
summer-house.  It  was  a  small  pavilion,  hexagonal,  covered  with 
delicate  trellis-work,  on  which  climbed  a  pink  creeper,  with  great 
bunches  of  pink  blossoms.  There  the  King  was  to  meet  her.  She 
looked  up,  towards  the  summer-house,  expecting  to  see  him.  But 
there  W’as  no  one  in  sight.  And  she  went  on  slowly,  supposing  that 
it  was  too  early,  smiling  at  her  hurry.  She  reached  the  summer¬ 
house,  which  looked  out  high  over  the  sea.  There,  not  far  off  in 
reality,  but  seemingly  at  a  greater  distance  because  of  the  optical 
illusion  produced  by  the  drop  in  the  garden,  lay  the  villa. 

Elena  knocked  shyly  at  the  closed  door  of  the  summer-house. 
There  was  no  answer.  She  turned  the  handle.  Wladimir  had  not 
yet  come.  Still,  it  was  past  the  hour.  Wearied  by  the  ball,  by 
her  walk,  she  dropped  on  the  low,  pink  silk  divan  that  ran  round 
the  whole  interior  of  the  summer-house.  It  was  an  ideal  little 
apartment :  mirrors  painted  wdth  flowers  and  cupids,  set  in  frames 
of  white  and  gold  enamel;  pink  silk  curtains  before  the  tall  windows; 
and  the  soft  light  of  the  breaking  day  streamed  through  the  closed 
Venetian  blinds  in  a  soft,  rosy  colour. 

Elena  closed  her  eyes.  The  ball  w'hirled  through  her  mind.  Her 
sleepless  night  made  her  head  tingle,  as  though  her  brains  were 
crystal.  Everything  within  her  being  was  feverishly  light  in  colour 
and  density.  She  felt  an  unpleasant  hovering  in  all  her  limbs. 

In  spite  of  herself,  while  waiting,  she  dozed  off  where  she  sat. 
She  was  fully  dressed  for  travelling :  a  large  hat,  with  a  veil,  on  her 
head,  gloves  on  her  hands ;  and  thus,  while  waiting,  holding  herself 
upright  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  set  of  her  travelling-dress,  she  dozed 
off  into  a  light  sleep,  a  sleep  that  remained  conscious  of  everything. 
In  her  slumber,  she  did  not  forget  that  she  w’as  waiting  for  the 
King.  In  an  hour,  she  would  be  out  at  sea  with  him. 

Suddenly,  she  started  awake.  Steps  were  crunching  the  fine 
gravel.  Before  she  could  recover  herself,  Wladimir  entered.  When 
he  saw  her,  a  look  of  satisfied  surprise  gleamed  over  his  face. 

“Oh,  Wladimir!  ”  she  cried.  “I’m  glad  that  you’ve  come.  I’m 
so  nervous.” 

He  kissed  her. 

“  W’hy  ?  ”  he  asked. 
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"I  was  so  frightened  that  the  Queen  would  notice  something.” 

“Nonsense.  Did  I  keep  you  waiting  long?” 

“Not  so  very  long.” 

“I  went  and  bathed  in  the  sea.  I  wanted  a  swim.  It  wasn’t  so 
very  long,  was  it?” 

“No.  But,  Wladimir,  when  do  we  start?” 

“Yes,  that  is  the  question.  The  captain  of  my  yacht  has  sent 
word  to  say  that  there’s  something  wrong  with  her.  The  engine 
has  broken  down.” 

“So  .  .  .  what  then?” 

“Well,  we  can’t  leave  this  morning,  darling.” 

I  “Not  this  morning,  Wladimir?” 

I  “No,  dearest.  How  would  you  go  to  Thrace  in  a  smashed  boat?  ” 

I  “  But  what  then  ?  ” 

“Well,  we’ll  have  to  consider.” 

“You  know,  I  was  to  go  back  to  Thrace  to-day,  anyhow.” 

A  sense  of  disillusionment  rose  up  in  her,  little  by  little.  She 
realised  that  he  could  not  help  it,  if  the  engine  was  broken,  but 
still  it  was  a  great  disappointment. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  as  though  struck  with  an  inspiration.  “Do 
you  go  back  to  Thrace,  just  as  Mamma  wants  j’ou  to,  and  stay 
quietly  at  your  father’s ;  and  I  shall  be  there  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  we’ll  be  married.  Perhaps  that’s  better,  after  all,  than  running 
away:  don’t  you  think  so?” 

“Perhaps;  but  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  it  so.  I  had  better 
go  back  to  the  villa  now,  Wladimir.” 

“Why  should  you?  We’re  all  right  here.” 

“The  Queen  will  miss  me.” 

“Nonsense,  Mamma’s  asleep.  They’re  all  asleep.  They’ll  be 
asleep  the  whole  morning.” 

“Oh,  Wladimir!” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  had  better  go  back.  .  '.  .” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  him : 

“Why  .  .  .  should  .  .  .  you?  .  .  .  What’s  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  hum?” 
he  asked,  between  his  kisses. 

She  loved  him  too  well.  She  felt  too  weak  in  his  arms.  She  put 
her  head  on  his  breast,  but  with  tearful  eyes,  because  of  her  dis¬ 
illusion,  that  they  were  not  going  to  sail  away  together. 

I  He  fumbled  at  her  veil : 

“That  tiresome  hat  .  .  .”  he  jested. 

I  They  remained  locked  in  each  other’s  arms 

As  though  for  a  joke,  he  had  bolted  the  door.  Inside,  a  dark, 

I  rosy  twilight  gleamed  among  the  mirrors,  upon  which  the  cupids 
(lanced  and  clambered,  between  festoons  of  flowers.  .  .  . 

Outside,  over  the  opal  sea,  the  sun  rose  in  the  blushing  dawn. 
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Chapter  XI. 

The  guests  were  very  late  at  the  villa  that  day ;  and  even  at  lunch 
they  did  not  all  meet,  because  of  the  general  weariness  after  the 
dissipation  of  the  night  before.  And  they  were  also  left  more  par. 
ticularly  at  liberty  because  the  Queen  was  not  in  a  mood  to  appear. 

Carola  kept  her  apartments,  plunged  in  thought,  and  saw  no  one. 
Briani’s  falseness  hovered  before  her  soul’s  eyes  like  a  grinning 
obsession. 

At  four  o’clock,  she  rang  for  a  servant: 

“Bring  me  some  tea,”  she  said,  when  the  man  entered,  “and 
tell  the  steward  that  I  want  to  see  him.” 

She  lay,  with  half-closed  eyes,  stretched  in  her  old  lace,  on  her 
couch.  She  had  lain  like  that  all  day.  When  the  man  brought  in 
her  tea,  she  raised  herself  a  little  and  poured  out  a  cup.  The 
steward  appeared : 

“  When  does  the  steamer  leave  for  Thrace  ?  ” 

“At  eight  o’clock,  your  Majesty.” 

“Has  my  maid-of-honour  given  orders  about  her  departure?" 

“  Yes,  your  Majesty.  Also  some  of  the  visitors.  I  have  a  list." 

He  handed  her  the  list. 

“Very  well.  Yes,  that  is  correct:  those  were  to  go.  All  to 
Thrace.” 

“  Now  that  your  Majesty  has  sent  for  me,  I  should  like  to  mention 
something  to  your  Majesty.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Edzard  of  Karlskrona  has  complained 
to  me  more  than  once  of  his  apartments.  He  finds  the  rooms  too 
small  and  too  warm.  He  asked  me  not  to  trouble  your  Majestv, 
but,  now  that  so  many  visitors  are  leaving,  it  might  perhaps  be 
possible  to  move  his  Royal  Highness.” 

She  reflected : 

“The  Prince’s  rooms  are  not  very  nice.  Ask  his  Royal  Highness, 
in  my  name,  if  he  would  like  the  room  in  which  my  maid-of-honour 
slept.  His  Royal  Highness  will  then  have  only  one  room,  but  it  is 
a  very  large  one.” 

The  steward  bowed,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face: 

“I  shall  convey  your  Majesty’s  suggestion  to  his  Royal  Highness 
without  delay,”  he  said,  with  the  gravity  of  a  Court  functionary. 

He  was  the  Queen’s  only  functionary.  And  he  left  with  dignity. 

The  Queen  remained  alone  in  a  bitter  mood.  Everything  bored 
her;  she  felt  a  need  for  homage,  adoration,  idolisation,  and  there 
was  nobody.  Prince  Edzard  was  rather  nice  to  her  .  .  .  but  that 
was  not  enough.  She  must  have  an  object  for  her  ambition.  She 
felt  a  force  within  her  for  ruling.  And  she  ruled  only  over  her  villa 
and  her  floral  ball. 

Sighing  with  boredom  and  spleen,  she  writhed  on  her  couch.  Then, 
impulsively,  she  rang  for  Elena. 
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The  girl  soon  entered.  She  remained  standing  at  the  door.  Her 
attitude  was  respectful,  but  constrained. 

"Elena,”  the  Queen  began.  “You  are  leaving  to-night  at  eight 
o’clock.  You  have  been  with  me  for  years.  I  had  grown  as  fond 
of  you  as  of  a  daughter.  ...” 

She  paused.  Elena  waited. 

"...  As  a  daughter,”  repeated  Queen  Carols.  “When  you  were 
a  child,  you  used  to  play  with  the  King.  That  you  should  feel  an 
affection  for  him  was,  perhaps,  fated.  But  it  was  not  necessary 
that  you  should  forget  yourself.  That  you  should  talk  with  the 
King  in  an  unbecoming  way.  That,  with  a  w'anton  coquetry,  you 
should  thrust  yourself  into  the  King’s  company.  Nevertheless,  if 
you  had  show'n  the  least  repentance,  I,  on  my  side,  would  have 
had  enough  fondness  for  you  to  forgive  you,  to  keep  you  here  with 
me.  But  now,  after  last  night,  after  the  ball,  at  which  you  paraded 
vourself  in  a  shameless  manner  with  his  Majesty,  that  is  impossible, 
i  have  sent  for  you  to  take  leave  of  you.  For  good,  Elena.” 

She  looked  at  the  young  girl  and  W'as  surprised  that  Elena  was 
not  moved  by  her  voice,  by  her  wonderful  power  of  musical  intona¬ 
tion.  Formerly,  Elena  would  have  burst  into  sobs  at  those  words, 
uttered  in  that  voice.  Now,  she  remained  standing  motionless,  with 
a  calm  face. 

But  an  evident  triumph  shone  over  the  girl’s  calmness.  Carola 
noticed  this  triumph. 

“Ma’am,”  Elena  replied,  quietly,  “I  shall  never  forget  all  that 
I  owe  to  your  Majesty.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  the  favours 
which  your  Majesty  has  shown  me.  ...” 

“These  are  words,  Elena.  ...” 

“But  I  also  think  that  it  is  better  that  I  should  leave  your 
Majesty.” 

The  Queen  looked  up.  Her  eyes  were  very  sad. 

“Go,  then.  Everything  is  leaving  me.  My  country  has  left  me, 
and  everything,  everybody.  .  .  .” 

Elena  herself  could  not  understand  that  she  did  not  burst  into 
sobs  at  her  mistress’s  deep,  melancholy  sadness.  She  wondered 
that  she  remained  calm,  peaceful,  triumphant. 

“Go,  then,”  repeated  the  Queen. 

Elena  curtsied  and  retired. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  Queen  released  herself,  with  a 
furious  effort,  from  her  attitude  of  weariness.  Oh,  the  look  of  triumph 
on  that  girl’s  face  !  ...  It  must  be  that.  She  could  not  be  mistaken. 
A  promise  of  marriage  had  been  exchanged  between  her  son  and 
Elena.  It  must  be  that.  The  King  would  commit  his  folly.  The 
King  would  make  himself  impossible  in  the  eyes  of  Liparia. 
Liparia  would  turn  the  King  from  his  throne  like  a  senseless  boy. 
Thrace  would  be  open  to  her.  ...  It  must  be  so,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  .  .  . 

She  breathed  again,  she  hoped  anew,  the  future  beamed  before  her 
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eyes.  And  the  King,  the  King  must  go  back  to  Thrace  as  quickly 
as  could  be.  In  Thrace  the  thing  would  happen.  She  would  tcU 
Wladimir  that  she  was  ill.  Ill  from  the  ingratitude  of  people.  That 
she  wanted  to  be  alone,  quite  alone,  in  the  solitude  of  Paxos 
without  visitors,  without  entertainments,  without  her  son.  She 
would  tell  him  that  he  must  go  back  as  quickly  as  possible  to  his 
country. 

The  day  dragged  on.  The  Queen  did  not  appear  till  dinner  and 
then  bade  a  most  charming  farewell  to  those  of  her  guests  who  were 
to  go  away  at  the  same  time  as  Elena.  Her  leave-taking  with 
Elena  was  very  cool. 

It  was  a  peaceful  evening.  The  few  remaining  guests  scattered, 
rowed  on  the  sea,  drove  inland. 

In  the  peaceful  evening,  in  the  dimly-lighted  villa,  the  Queen  told 
her  son.  Told  him  that  she  was  tired,  ill  from  the  ingratitude  of 
people.  That  he  must  go,  he  and  Briani.  But  that  she  implored 
him,  in  heaven’s  name,  not  to  go  on  with  whatever  intentions  he 
might  have  towards  Elena.  A  mother’s  advice.  .  .  . 

A  look  of  obstinacy  overspread  his  features. 

“Thanks  for  your  advice.  Mamma.  But  I  have  no  intentions 
and,  if  I  had,  you  know  that  I  do  what  I  please.” 

Yes,  yes,  she  knew  that :  it  was  so  painful,  for  a  mother.  .  .  . 

“And  I  can  understand  that  you  need  rest  after  all  this  excite¬ 
ment.  We  will  go  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

Chapter  XII. 

She  could  do  nothing  more :  she  must  wait  on  events.  And,  on 
the  day  of  the  departure,  when  already  she  was  rejoicing  in  her 
radiant  hopes,  she  was  gladdened  to  the  pitch  of  rapture  by  the 
return  of  the  express  from  Liparia.  The  express  brought  the 
Emperor  Othomar’s  answer.  It  was  couched  in  veiy  appreciative, 
almost  friendly  terms. 

Now,  in  the  silence  of  her  boudoir,  with  the  silent  jubilation  in 
her  soul,  she  sat  reading  and  re-reading  the  Emperor’s  letter.  .  .  . 

Wladimir  sat  in  his  room.  For  him,  too,  the  express  had  brought 
a  letter  from  the  Emperor.  And  Wladimir,  too,  read  and  read 
again.  The  letter  contained  an  invitation,  expressed  in  the  kindest 
terms,  from  the  Emperor  Othomar  of  Liparia  to  King  Wladimir  of 
Thrace  to  come  to  Liparia  and  be  the  Emperor’s  guest,  as  long  a? 
the  King  pleased,  at  the  Imperial,  where  the  Prince  of  Illyria  and 
his  daughter  were  also  expected. 

The  young  King  read  the  letter  over  and  over,  undecided  whether 
to  yield  to  his  folly  of  marrying  Elena,  just  because  his  mother  was 
so  much  opposed  to  it,  or  to  accept  the  Emperor’s  invitation.  .  .  ■ 

The  invitation  was  very  kind,  but  also  very  pressing.  Wladimir 
was  not  too  young  to  understand  that.  And,  suddenly,  with  an 
effort  of  his  brain  against  its  own  rashness,  with  a  sudden  revolution 
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of  thought,  he  made  up  his  mind.  Made  up  his  mind  very  shortly 
and  practically,  like  himself.  He  made  up  his  mind,  but  he  thought 
that,  for  form’s  sake,  he  had  better  ask  Briani’s  advice.  It  would 
be  better  for  afterwards,  in  case  that  that  plotter  should  imagine 
that  he  was  able  to  exercise  any  influence  over  him.  He  sent  for 
Briani,  read  the  invitation  to  him.  And  he  asked  Briani’s  advice. 

“Your  Majesty  can  certainly  not  do  anything  but  comply  with 
this  courteous  request  of  the  Emperor  of  Liparia’s,”  said  the 
secretary,  with  his  tired  voice. 

The  King  looked  at  him  waveringly : 

“  Do  you  mean  that,  Briani  ?  ”  he  asked  and  half  screwed  up  his 
small  eyes.  “Well,  we’ll  see,  if  that’s  your  opinion  .  .  .” 

Then,  with  his  letter  in  his  hand,  he  went  to  his  mother’s  apart¬ 
ments.  .  .  . 

He  found  her  radiant  with  youth,  with  beauty. 

“I  have  a  letter  from  the  Empeior  Othomar,”  she  said,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  him,  and  her  voice  rang  out  for  joy.  .  .  . 

“So  have  I,  Mamma,”  he  answered,  drily. 

She  started.  In  her  letter  there  was  no  reference  to  his. 

“What  does  the  Emperor  say?”  she  asked,  hastily. 

He  handed  her  the  letter.  She  turned  pale ; 

“But  you  w^ere  going  back  to  Thrace,  were  you  net?” 

“Yes;  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do?” 

He  screwed  up  his  eyes  till  they  were  almost  quite  closed.  She 
shook  as  though  with  fever.  She  had  a  poor  hand  to  play  at  that 
moment : 

“I  don’t  think  that  you  can  accept  the  invitation  just  now, 
Wladimir,”  she  said,  in  soft,  convincing  tones.  “You  have  been 
away  from  Thrace  so  long,  as  it  is;  there  are  important  matters 
waiting;  the  ministers  .  .  .” 

“Are  waiting  too,”  he  interrupted,  drily,  cheerfully.  “I  think 
I  shall  go.  Mamma.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  vex  the 
Emperor  Othomar.” 

Her  legs  gave  way  beneath  her  and  she  sank  on  to  her  couch, 
sighing.  He,  on  the  point  of  leaving,  turned  round ; 

“By  the  way,  Mamma.  There  is  something  I  should  like  to  ask 
you.  Will  you  do  me  a  kindness  ?  ” 

She  hated  him  at  that  moment. 

“What?”  she  asked. 

He  sat  down,  took  her  hand  and  stroked  her  shapely  forearm. 
Then  he  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  though  at  himself : 

“I  have  been  foolish.  Mamma.  I  talked  a  good  deal  with  Elena 
when  she  was  here.  .  .  .  She  has  taken  things  into  her  head.  A 
little  head  like  that  is  so  easily  turned.  In  short,  she  relies  upon 
my  going  to  Thrace.  She  thinks  that  .  .  .  well,  yes,  she  thinks 
that  I  am  going  to  marry  her.  ...” 

■  So  it  was  true !  .  .  . 

“Now  I  wanted  to  ask  you  .  .  .  will  you  be  so  sweet  as  to  w'rite 
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to  her?  Tell  her  that  it  can’t  be.  .  .  .  That  it  would  be  a  piece  of 
folly.  .  .  .  Say,  if  you  like,  that  the  Emperor  Othomar  won’t  have 
it.  .  .  .  It’s  so  difficult  for  me  to  write  that  sort  of  letter.  You 
will  arrange  this  little  matter  for  me,  won’t  you?” 

She  almost  swooned  away :  her  head  was  very  giddy.  His  word* 
poured  a  cold  and  chilly  bath  over  her. 

‘‘You  are  a  wicked  boy  .  .  .”  she  stammered.  ‘‘But  1  will  write 
to  her.  ...” 

‘‘I  am  not  so  wicked,”  he  answered,  cheerfully.  ‘‘I  think  Elena 
a  very  nice  girl.  And  I  did  think  about  it  .  .  .  but  it  would  be 
too  mad  for  anything,  wouldn’t  it?  .  . 

He  left  her ;  he  saw  that  she  was  not  well  and  wanted  to  be  alone. 
He  did  not  understand  her.  He  had  not  seen  through  her  play. 
Nothing  but  a  sudden,  involuntary  change  in  his  thoughts  had  saved 
him  from  behaving  recklessly. 

She  understood :  she  had  not  foreseen  this  sudden  change.  She 
had  calculated  her  play  very  ingeniously,  but  the  reality,  with  a  tiny 
swing  of  thought,  had  trumped  her.  She  had  lost  the  rubber.  .  .  . 

She  sank  down,  half  fainting.  Her  fevered  fingers  crumpled  the 
Emperor  of  Liparia’s  letter;  her  nails  tore  into  the  silk  of  her 
cushions.  All  her  hcpes  were  shattered ;  there  was  nothing  left  for 
her.  .  .  . 

‘‘Life  is  against  me  ...”  she  muttered.  ‘‘Life  has  long  been 
against  me.  .  .  .  But  I  will  not  give  up  1  .  .  .  Perhaps,  another 
time.  .  .  .” 

Then  she  broke  down  and,  with  her  hands  before  her  face,  she 
did  what  she  was  never  known  to  do :  she  wept  bitterly.  .  .  . 


Chapter  XIII. 

Two  weeks  passed.  The  young  King  had  gone  to  Liparia  and,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  his  betrothal  to  the  Princess  of  Illyria  was  announced 
to  the  Courts  of  Europe. 

All  Queen  Carola’s  guests  had  left,  including  Prince  Edzard.  He 
wished  to  stay  on  at  first,  but  the  great  empty  villa,  which  he  had 
known  a  little  while  before  as  a  home  of  revelry,  made  him  melan¬ 
choly.  And  the  Queen  let  him  go,  even  as  every  one  went  from 

her.  .  .  . 

Carola  had  written  Elena  the  letter  which  Wladimir  asked  her 
to  send.  In  her  haughty,  sorrowful,  sadly-reproachful  tone,  she 
told  Elena  that,  in  a  moment  of  youthful  thoughtlessness,  the  King 
had  made  promises  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  he  was 
unable  to  fulfil.  The  reproaches  addressed  to  Elena  were  mildly 
worded.  And  then  the  letter  changed  its  subject,  and  Elena 
was  asked  if  she  did  not  feel  sorry  and  was  told  that  the  Queen 
was  fond  enough  of  her  to  forgive  her  and  that  Elena  would  be  taken 
into  favour  again  if  she  cared  to  return.  .  .  . 
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For  the  exiled  sovereign,  in  the  midst  of  her  general  abandonment, 
niisBed  Elena  and  knew  of  no  one  who  could  take  Elena’s  place.  .  .  . 

Elena  at  first  did  not  want  to  go.  Shattered  under  her  disillusion¬ 
ment,  in  the  capital  decorated  and  illuminated  in  honour  of  the 
King’s  betrothal,  she  suffered  her  first  vital  sorrow.  And  she  did 
not  want  to  go  back;  she  wanted  to  stay  and  nurse  her  grief 
in  Thrace.  But  her  father,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her, 
compelled  her  to  accept  the  Queen’s  pardon  and  to  return.  And 
she  returned.  At  Paxos,  Elena,  grown  older,  more  prudent,  was 
struck  with  a  feeling  of  great  sadness  at  the  sight  of  the  villa,  white 
and  vast  and  deserted,  where  the  Queen  made  merry  no  more.  And 
she  now  first  saw  things  as  they  were :  how  the  Queen  was  able  to 
attract  all  those  people  to  her,  as  so  many  brilliant  parasites  of 
enjoyment,  who  remained  as  long  as  the  enjoyment  lasted,  but  left 
when  it  w'as  over.  The  sight  of  the  Queen,  supremely  beautiful, 
dignified,  but  very  lonely,  as  she  came  to  meet  Elena  across  the 
deserted  terrace,  with  its  motionless  sculptures,  filled  her  with  a 
keen  emotion;  and  she  fell  weeping  at  the  Queen’s  feet  and  the 
Queen  took  her  in  her  arms  and  comforted  her.  ...  It  was  an 
affecting  moment.  But  Elena  could  not  help  it:  she  had  grown 
older,  more  reflective,  and  she  thought  about  the  Queen  and  her 
instinct  showed  her  the  Queen’s  total  lack  of  sincerity.  She  saw 
that  those  soft  embraces  were  a  sham  and  not  a  comfort.  The  days 
passed  quietly,  sometimes  without  the  interchange  of  more  than  a 
few  words  between  the  two  women.  Elena  grew  gloomier  and 
bitterer. 

One  morning,  early,  she  mechanically  descended  the  paths  of  the 
garden  to  the  lawn  full  of  narcissi,  to  the  sea.  She  had  gone  out 
without  any  fixed  resolve ;  but,  when  she  saw  the  opal  calmness  of 
the  sea,  she  felt  a  longing,  a  longing  to  let  herself  glide  into  the 
yielding  softness  of  the  alluring  element,  which  lay  before  her,  wide¬ 
spread  and  peaceful,  like  an  endless  dream  in  which  she  would  lose 
herself.  She  went  down  lower  and  lower.  She  reached  the  sea. 
Here  was  the  spot  where  the  King  used  to  bathe,  where  the  King 
swam  far  out  to  sea.  Here,  where  his  limbs  had  lain,  she  too  would 
lie.  The  sun  rose  out  of  the  sea ;  the  sun  sank  under  the  sea ;  here 
she  too  would  sink.  Her  resolve  was  taken.  She  walked  down 
to  the  shore.  When  the  water  lay  foaming  at  her  feet,  she 
felt  less  certain.  .  .  .  Should  she  go  on,  walk  into  the  sea?  .  .  . 
She  was  not  sure  if  she  dared.  .  .  .  She  took  one  step  further; 
her  shoes  were  wetted.  Then  she  felt  that  she  did  not  dare.  She 
drew  back.  .  .  . 

She  did  not  dare.  She  saw  that  she  was  too  cowardly.  She 
would  go  on  living.  But  she  was  no  longer  the  simple  girl :  a  little 
thing  in  the  midst  of  great  life.  .  .  . 

Slowly,  she  climbed  the  slopes  of  the  grassy  valleys.  She  would 
go  back  to  the  villa.  But  she  now  knew  that  life  was  difficult  and 
that  one  must  hold  one’s  own  in  order  not  to  go  under.  She  would 
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learn  to  hold  her  own.  The  Queen  was  a  good  teacher.  ...  Or 
rather,  no :  the  Queen  had  no  power  now.  She  was  no  more  than 
a  name,  a  title.  Elena  felt  it :  she  could  not  remain  with  the 
Queen.  For  she  would  like  to  learn  to  play  life’s  rubber  well; 
she  would  like  to  win.  She  wanted  to  hold  trumps  and  she  must 
marry,  make  a  good  marriage.  That  was  impossible  here,  at  Paxos 
A  dream  of  ambition  was  borne  in  upon  her  consciousness.  ...  The 
King  was  going  to  be  married :  the  Court  of  Thrace  would  shine 
with  the  new  lustre  of  the  young  Queen.  .  .  .  And  she,  Elena', 
wanted  to  be  there ;  she  wanted  to  be  a  maid-of-honour,  there.  .  .  , 
That  much,  at  least,  the  King  owed  her:  to  appoint  her  a  maid-o'- 
honour  to  his  young  consort.  That  is  what  must  happen.  .  .  . 
Here,  with  Queen  Carola,  she  had  no  future  at  all.  .  .  . 

She  felt  a  selfishness  awaken  in  her,  the  simple  young  girl.  But 
was  it  her  fault?  No,  it  was  the  fault  of  life,  which  was  cynical 
and  cold;  of  life,  which  was  heartless  and  indifferent.  .  .  .  It  wai 
not  her  fault.  And  sentiment  and  romance  and  thoughts  about  the 
sun  sinking  into  the  sea :  these  brought  no  one  any  further. 

She  laughed  bitterly,  at  herself.  Well,  then,  she  would  give  up 
being  sentimental.  She  would  cease  to  imagine  that  the  King  was 
going  to  marry  her.  She  would  be  cynical  and  indifierent.  .  .  . 

She  reached  the  villa.  The  Queen  was  still  asleep.  And  Elena 
sat  down  to  write  a  long  letter  to  her  father.  That  she  was  not 
going  to  remain  at  Paxos,  to  let  her  life  fade  and  wither  in  Queen 
Carola ’s  exile.  That  she  had  other  ideas,  which  she  was  now 
striving,  with  might  and  main,  to  realise.  That  she  was  no  longer  a 
child  and  that  life  had  taught  her,  as  well  as  the  others,  to  play  her 
hand  in  the  great  game  of  life.  .  .  . 

The  End. 
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